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How To Use This Soil Survey 





General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 





To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


MAP SHEET 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 






A OF INTEREST 
NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 





This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other Federal 
agencies, State agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Natural Resources Conservation Service (formerly the Soil 
Conservation Service) has leadership for the Federal part of the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1988. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1995. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1995. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Natural Resources Conservation Service and the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. It is part of the 
technical assistance furnished to the Prentiss County Soil and Water 
Conservation District. The Prentiss County Board of Supervisors and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority provided financial assistance for the survey. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. If 
enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could have 
been shown at a larger scale. 

Two previous soil surveys of Prentiss County were published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1907 and 1957. This survey updates the earlier 
surveys, provides a more detailed soil survey on aerial photography, and 
contains more interpretive information. 

All programs and services of the Natural Resources Conservation Service are 
offered on a nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national 
origin, religion, sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Contour farming reduces the hazard of erosion in this area of Providence silt loam, 5 
to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
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Foreword 





This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Prentiss County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the soil, 
improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of selected 
land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to ensure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, and 
pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey 
or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high 
water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in this 
soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The location 
of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey area is 
described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in using this 
publication and additional information are available at the local office of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Various Federal, State, or local regulations may impose special restrictions on 
land use or land treatment. The information in this report is intended to identify 
soil properties that are used in making various land use or land treatment 
decisions. Statements made in this report are intended to help the land users 
identify and minimize the effects of soil limitations. The landowner or user is 
responsible for identifying and complying with existing laws and regulations. 


Homer L. Wilkes 
State Conservationist 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
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Soil Survey of 
Prentiss County, Mississippi 


By Mac H. Robards, Rickey G. Cox, W. Dwain Daniels, and Robert W. Wimbish, 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 





United States Department of Agriculture, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
in cooperation with 

the Mississippi Agriculture and Forestry Experiment Station, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Prentiss County Board of Supervisors 


PRENTISS CouNTY is in the northeastern part of 
Mississippi (fig. 1). The total area is slightly over 418 
square miles, or 267,603 acres. Booneville, the county 
seat, had a population of about 7,955 in 1990. Prentiss 
County had a total population of about 23,278 in 1990. 

The county contains numerous creeks and 
tributaries, which flow in several directions. The western 
and northwestern parts of the county are drained by Dry 
Creek, which joins the Hatchie River in Tippah County. 
The northern part is drained by the Tuscumbia River, 
which flows north into Alcorn County. The central and 
southern parts of the county are drained by the 
Tombigbee River system, which flows southward. The 
northeastern corner of the county is drained by the 
Tennessee River system. The streams have formed 
extensive flood plains and terraces over large portions 
of the county (5). 

About 22 percent of the land area in Prentiss County 
is on nearly level flood plains. The drainage systems on 
all of the cultivated flood plains have been altered by 
the construction of drainage ditches. About 15 percent 
of the land in the county is on nearly level to strongly 
sloping terraces. The remaining 63 percent of the land 
in the county is in upland areas that have a dendritic 
drainage pattern. The upland ridges are nearly level to 
moderately sloping, and the side slopes are mainly 
strongly sloping to steep. 

Farming is a major economic enterprise in the 
county. The main crops include soybeans, cotton, and 
grain sorghum. Beef and dairy cattle are economically 
significant. The timber industry is also an important Figure 1.—Location of Prentiss County in Mississippi. 
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county. These plants manufacture or process pulpwood, 
furniture, plastic, cheese, meat, and clothing. 

Soil scientists have determined that about 25 
different kinds of soils are in Prentiss County. The soils 
vary widely in texture, natural drainage, and other 
characteristics. 

An older survey of Prentiss County was made in 
1942 and was published in 1957 (5). This survey 
updates the earlier survey and provides additional 
information. Descriptions, names, and delineations of 
soils in this soil survey do not fully agree with those on 
soil maps for adjacent counties. Differences are the 
result of better knowledge of soils, modification of series 
concepts, intensity of mapping, or the extent of soils 
within the survey. 


General Nature of the County 


This section provides general information about 
Prentiss County. It briefly describes climate, agriculture, 
history, geology, and water resources. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. Additional information was provided by the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service Climatic Data Access Facility in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Booneville in the 
period 1951 to 1990. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter, the average temperature is 41 degrees F 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 31 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Booneville on January 30, 1966, is -8 
degrees. In summer, the average temperature is 78 
degrees and the average daily maximum temperature is 
89 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Booneville on July 28, 1952, is 108 
degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the 
average temperature each day exceeds a base 
temperature (50 degrees F). The normal monthly 
accumulation is used to schedule single or successive 
plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring 
and the first freeze in fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 55 inches. Of this, 25 
inches, or 45 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in 
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April through September is less than 20 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
6.67 inches at Booneville on December 26, 1982. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 58 days each year. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 3.6 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period 
of record was 7 inches. On an average of 3 days, at 
least 1 inch of snow is on the ground. The number of 
such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is 
about 55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the 
average at dawn is about 90 percent. The sun shines 
65 percent of the time possible in summer and 50 
percent in winter. The prevailing wind is from the south. 
Average windspeed is highest, 8 miles per hour, in 
spring. 


Agriculture 


In recent years, soybeans have become the major 
cash crop in Prentiss County. They replaced cotton, 
which is now the second major cash crop. In 1982, the 
county had 564 farms. The average size of the farms 
was 197 acres (16). The total yields of principal crops 
harvested in 1985 were 882,000 bushels of soybeans, 
5,921 bales of cotton, 575,400 bushels of grain 
sorghum, 112,000 bushels of corn, and 60,000 bushels 
of wheat. The livestock on farms included 10,000 head 
of cattle and calves, 1,800 milk cows, and 3,500 hogs 
and pigs (16). In 1977, the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission reported approximately 132,500 acres of 
commercial forest in Prentiss County. 


History 


Prentiss County was originally part of Tishomingo 
County, which was organized in 1836 from territory that 
had been the hunting reservation of the Chickasaw 
Indians. After the Pontotoc Treaty of February 9, 1836, 
the Chickasaw Indians moved west of the Mississippi 
River. A post office was established in 1846 at the 
settlement of Cross Ridge, which was incorporated in 
1862 as Booneville. Immigration from Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas was encouraged 
by new roads from the north and east and by the Gulf, 
Mobile, and Ohio Railroad, which was completed in 
1861. In 1870, Tishomingo County was divided and 
three counties were organized—Prentiss, Tishomingo, 
and Alcorn. Booneville became the county seat of 
Prentiss County (5). 

The county is bordered on the north by Alcorn 
County, on the east and northeast by Tishomingo 
County, on the south by Itawamba and Lee Counties, 
and on the west by Union and Tippah Counties. 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


General Geology 


Sean T. Duffey, geologist, Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, prepared this section. 

Physiography. Prentiss County contains portions of 
three physiographic units within the East Gulf Coastal 
Plain physiographic province. These units include the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee River Hills, a rugged to 
rolling surface that generally slopes to the west; the 
Black Prairie Belt, a low-lying area that has slight to 
moderate relief and gently rolling hills; and the Pontotoc 
Hills, a rugged to rolling upland area that has moderate 
to high relief. Elevations range from about 360 feet 
above mean sea level in the valleys to nearly 800 feet 
on the hills. 

Stratigraphy. Bedrock formations exposed in the 
county are of sedimentary marine origin. They are a 
part of the Gulf series of the Cretaceous system. These 
formations include, from oldest to youngest, the Eutaw 
Formation, the Coffee Sand Formation, the Demopolis 
Formation, and the Ripley Formation (7). 

The Eutaw Formation is composed of two units. The 
lower part consists of cross-bedded glauconitic sand, 
which contains lamellae of clay and some scattered 
chert gravel, and thin-bedded sands interbedded with 
laminated layers of clay and shale. The upper member 
consists of the Tombigbee Sand, which is a massive, 
very glauconitic, calcareous, fossiliferous sand member 
that contains some concretionary layers of sandstone. 
The lower part of the Eutaw Formation is 110 to 170 
feet thick, and the Tombigbee Sand is 75 to 85 feet 
thick. 

The Coffee Sand Formation is composed mainly of 
sand, silty sand, sandy silt, and some clay beds and 
shale. It contains several layers of concretionary 
calcareous sandstone and few bentonite beds. Some 
parts are fossiliferous. The formation is 240 to 275 feet 
thick. 

The Demopolis Formation is a fossiliferous, impure 
chalk formation that contains variable amounts of clay, 
silt, and sand. Generally, it is sandy at its base and 
becomes increasingly argillaceous toward the top. The 
thickness varies from 230 feet to 235 feet. 

The Ripley Formation is represented by three units— 
a basal transitional member, the Coon Creek Tongue, 
and the McNairy Sand member. The basal transitional 
member consists of fossiliferous, calcareous sandy clay 
that ranges in thickness from 40 to 45 feet. The Coon 
Creek Tongue is composed of 165 to 180 feet of sand, 
marl, and clay beds and some sandstone. The McNairy 
Sand member is represented by ferruginous sandstone 
ledges and sand. It ranges from 80 to 90 feet thick. 

Overlying these bedrock formations are surficial 
deposits of Quaternary age, which include alluvium, 


terrace deposits, and loess material. 

Mineral resources. Bentonite is exposed in several 
places in the Coffee Sand Formation. However, the few 
workable deposits have already been mined. Other 
deposits are extremely localized and consist of small 
lenses, pockets, or nodules of bentonite. 

Each of the formations contains some clay, which is 
closely associated with sand, silt, and other impurities. 
Several deposits, however, may be suitable for limited 
ceramic uses. 

A large part of the western half of the county is 
underlain by beds of impure chalk that contain variable 
amounts of clay, silt, and sand. Generally, the chalk is 
sandy in the basal parts and is more argillaceous in the 
upper intervals. Considerable areas of the chalk are 
covered by surficial deposits. However, numerous 
exposures appear as bald spots in gullies and on steep 
valley walls of some of the streams. 

Sand is abundant, and it is the main constituent of 
almost all exposed geologic units. Sand from the lower 
part of the Eutaw Formation, the middle and upper parts 
of the Coffee Sand Formation, and the Coon Creek 
Tongue of the Ripley Formation is used extensively as 
road material for highways and county roads. The sand 
ranges from fine grain to coarse grain. If washed, some 
of the sand, particularly in the upper part of the Coffee 
Sand Formation and in the Coon Creek Tongue, may 
be suitable for local use as a fine aggregate in concrete 
or mortar. 

Hydrogeology. The general structural configuration of 
the bedrock formations is homoclinal, with regional dips 
averaging 30 feet per mile to the west. The water- 
bearing strata is recharged by precipitation that falls on 
outcrop areas. Ground water occurs under water-table 
conditions in these areas. It moves to the west into 
confined beds, where it is under artesian pressure (17). 

Ground water of suitable quality for most uses 
underlies most of Prentiss County. Three formations 
serve as principal aquifers. They are the Ripley 
Formation, the Coffee Sand Formation, and the Eutaw 
Formation. Many shallow domestic and farm wells tap 
the Ripley and Coffee Sand Formations. The water is 
soft to hard, and it commonly contains less than 200 
milligrams per liter of dissolved solids (77). The Eutaw 
Formation is tapped by many domestic wells. It yields 
up to 500 gallons per minute to several public water- 
supply wells. 


Water Resources 


The sources of water for household use and for 
livestock generally are adequate in the county. Most of 
the water for household use comes from several 
community water systems, which derive the water from 
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Figure 2.—The Bay Springs Reservoir and Bay Springs Lock and Dam are used for commercial shipping and recreational activities, such as 


fishing, boating, and swimming. 


wells of varying depth. The water used by livestock is 
mainly from perennial streams, manmade ponds, or 
springs. In winter, the water flow in most of the 
intermittent streams is large enough to support 
livestock. The Bay Springs Reservoir, a large 
impoundment above the Bay Springs Lock and Dan, is 
used for commercial shipping, fishing, boating, skiing, 
and swimming (fig. 2). Lake Mohawk and a few other 
lakes are also used for recreational activities. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about 
the soils in the survey area. The information includes a 


description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and 
management of the soils for specified uses. Soil 
scientists observed the steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes; the general pattern of drainage; the kinds of 
crops and native plants growing on the soils; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They dug many holes to study the soil 
profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the surface 
down into the unconsolidated material from which the 
soil formed. The unconsolidated material is devoid of 
roots and other living organisms and has not been 
changed by other biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly 
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pattern that is related to the geology, landforms, relief, 
climate, and natural vegetation of the area. Each kind of 
soil is associated with a particular kind of landscape or 
with a segment of the landscape. By observing the soils 
in the survey area and relating their position to specific 
segments of the landscape, a soil scientist develops a 
concept, or model, of how the soils were formed. Thus, 
during mapping, this model enables the soil scientist to 
predict with a considerable degree of accuracy the kind 
of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, 
soil scientists must determine the boundaries between 
the soils. They can observe only a limited number of 
soil profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, 
supplemented by an understanding of the soil- 
landscape relationship, are sufficient to verify 
predictions of the kinds of soil in an area and to 
determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, reaction, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some 
of the soils in the area are generally collected for 
laboratory analyses and for engineering tests. Soil 
scientists interpret the data from these analyses and 
tests as well as the field-observed characteristics and 
the soil properties to determine the expected behavior 
of the soils under different uses. Interpretations for all of 
the soils are field tested through observation of the soils 
in different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and some new interpretations are developed to meet 
local needs. Data are assembled from other sources, 
such as research information, production records, and 
field experience of specialists. For example, data on 


crop yields under defined levels of management are 
assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate 
and biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable 
over long periods of time, but they are not predictable 
from year to year. For example, soil scientists can 
predict with a fairly high degree of accuracy that a given 
soil will have a high water table within certain depths in 
most years, but they cannot assure that a high water 
table will always be at a specific level in the soil on a 
specific date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by two or three kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
Classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for 
the properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, 
the soils are natural objects. In common with other 
natural objects, they have a characteristic variability in 
their properties. Thus, the range of some observed 
properties may extend beyond the limits defined for a 
taxonomic class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic 
class rarely, if ever, can be mapped without including 
areas of soils of other taxonomic classes. 
Consequently, every map unit is made up of the soil or 
soils for which it is named and some soils that belong to 
other taxonomic classes. In the detailed soil map units, 
these latter soils are called inclusions or included soils. 
In the general soil map units, they are called soils of 
minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small 
areas and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions 


of contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 


diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 


The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 





The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, it 
consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making 
up one unit can occur in another but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other 
structure. The soils in any one map unit differ from 
place to place in slope, depth, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect management. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated crops, pasture, 
woodland, urban uses, and wildlife habitat. Cultivated 
crops are those grown extensively in the survey area. 
Woodland refers to areas of native or introduced trees. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, industrial 
developments, and septic tanks and subsurface waste 
water disposal systems. Wildlife habitat includes habitat 
for openland, woodland, and wetland wildlife species. 


1. Okeelala-Luverne-Smithdale 


Gently sloping to very steep, well drained loamy soils; on 
highly dissected uplands 


This map unit consists of a large area of land that 
covers the central part of the county. The landscape, 
which is dissected by a dendritic drainage pattern, is 
steep and hilly. It has narrow ridgetops that are less 
than 250 feet wide and long, narrow flood plains that 
border the perennial streams. In the upper reaches of 
the drainage system, narrow ridges are separated by 
intermittent streams and hillsides are dissected by 
networks of v-shaped drainageways. Slopes range from 
3 to 45 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 32 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Okeelala soils, 30 percent 


Luverne soils, 20 percent Smithdale soils, and 15 
percent minor soils. 

Okeelala soils are well drained soils on ridges, 
benches, and hillsides in the uplands. These soils 
formed in loamy sediments. The surface layer is brown 
sandy loam. The subsurface layer is yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy clay loam that has reddish brown mottles. 
The next part is red sandy clay loam. The lower part is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam that has strong brown 
mottles. The underlying material is yellowish red sandy 
loam that has strong brown mottles. 

Luverne soils are well drained soils on ridges and 
hillsides in the uplands. These soils formed in clayey 
sediments. The surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsurface layer is yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish red sandy clay that has red and light olive 
brown mottles, and the lower part is red sandy clay 
loam. The upper part of the underlying material is red 
sandy clay loam that has grayish brown and brown 
mottles. The next part is yellowish red sandy clay loam. 
The lower part is yellowish red sandy clay loam that has 
lamellae of clay, very fine sandy loam, and silt loam. 

Smithdale soils are well drained soils that are mainly 
on hillsides in the uplands. These soils formed in loamy 
sediments. The surface layer is brown fine sandy loam. 
The subsurface layer is yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red sandy 
clay loam. The next part is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam that has brownish yellow mottles. The lower part is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles. 

The minor soils include Ruston, Savannah, luka, 
Mantachie, and Bibb soils. The well drained Ruston 
soils are on ridgetops. The moderately well drained 
Savannah soils are on ridgetops and terraces. The 
moderately well drained luka soils, the somewhat poorly 
drained Mantachie soils, and the poorly drained Bibb 
soils are on flood plains. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as woodland. A 
small acreage is used for pasture and crops. 

This map unit is generally not suited to row crops, 
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Figure 3.—Typical pattern of soils and parent material in the Mantachie-luka general soil map unit. 


truck crops, and small grain because of the severe 
hazard of erosion and the steep side slopes. 

Steep areas of this map unit are poorly suited to 
pasture and hay. Sloping and strongly sloping areas are 
suited to these uses. 

This map unit is suited to woodland. The slope is a 
moderate limitation for the use of equipment in areas 
where the slopes are more than about 15 percent. Plant 
competition and the hazard of erosion are moderate 
management concerns. 

This map unit has severe limitations for urban uses 
because of the slope. Luverne soils also are limited 
because of the shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife is good. In areas of Okeelala and 
Smithdale soils where the slopes are more than 15 
percent, the potential is only fair. The potential of this 
map unit as habitat for wetland wildlife is very poor. 


2. Smithdale-Luverne-Ruston 
Gently sloping to very steep, well drained loamy soils; on 
highly dissected uplands 


This map unit consists of a large area of land that 
covers the western and eastern parts of the county. The 


rugged to rolling landscape is composed of steep 
hillsides below narrow ridgetops. Long, winding ridges 
are separated by long, narrow flood plains that border 
perennial streams. In the upper reaches of the drainage 
system, narrow ridges are separated by intermittent 
streams and hillsides are dissected by networks of 
v-shaped drainageways. Slopes range from 2 to 45 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 28 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Smithdale soils, 30 
percent Luverne soils, 15 percent Ruston soils, and 15 
percent minor soils. 

Smithdale soils are well drained soils that are mainly 
on hillsides in the uplands. These soils formed in loamy 
sediments. The surface layer is brown fine sandy loam. 
The subsurface layer is yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red sandy 
clay loam. The next part is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam that has brownish yellow mottles. The lower part is 
yellowish red sandy clay loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles. 

Luverne soils are well drained soils on ridges, 
benches, and hillsides in the uplands. These soils 
formed in clayey sediments. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown fine sandy loam. The subsurface layer is 
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yellowish brown fine sandy loam. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay that has red and 
light olive brown mottles. The lower part is red sandy 
clay loam. The upper part of the underlying material is 
red sandy clay loam that has grayish brown and brown 
mottles. The next part is yellowish red sandy clay loam. 
The lower part is yellowish red sandy clay loam that has 
lamellae of clay, very fine sandy loam, and silt loam. 

Ruston soils are well drained soils on ridgetops in the 
uplands. These soils formed in loamy sediments. The 
surface layer is dark brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy clay loam. The next layer is yellowish red sandy 
loam. The following layer is mottled red and light 
yellowish brown sandy loam that has pockets of loamy 
sand. The lower part is red sandy clay loam that has 
light yellowish brown mottles. 

The minor soils include Tippah, Savannah, luka, 
Mantachie, Bibb, and Kinston soils. The moderately well 
drained Tippah soils are in the uplands. The moderately 
well drained Savannah soils are in the uplands and on 
terraces. The moderately well drained luka soils, the 
somewhat poorly drained Mantachie soils, and the 
poorly drained Bibb and Kinston soils are on flood 
plains. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as woodland. A 
small acreage is used for pasture and crops. 

This map unit is generally not suited to row crops 
and small grain because of the severe hazard of 
erosion on the ridgetops and steep side slopes. 
Smithdale and Luverne soils in steep areas are poorly 
suited to pasture. 

Sloping and strongly sloping areas of Luverne soils 
are moderately suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. The suitability is good for grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture in gently sloping and 
sloping areas of Ruston soils. 

The suitability of Ruston soils for use as woodland is 
good. These soils have few limitations for woodland 
management. Luverne and Smithdale soils are 
moderately suited to woodland. The slope is a moderate 
limitation for the use of equipment in areas where the 
slopes are more than about 15 percent. The hazard of 
erosion is a moderate concern in these steeper areas. 

Smithdale soils in this map unit have severe 
limitations for urban uses because of the slope. Luverne 
soils have severe limitations because of the slope, the 
high content of clay, and low strength. Ruston soils 
have moderate limitations because of low strength and 
the slope. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife is good. In areas of Smithdale 
soils where the slopes are more than 15 percent, the 


potential is only fair. The potential of this map unit as 
habitat for wetland wildlife is very poor. 


3. Mantachie-luka 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained loamy soils; on broad to narrow flood plains 


This map unit is characterized by very low relief. It is 
on nearly level flood plains along creeks in many parts 
of the county (fig. 3). Depressions and shallow 
drainageways are common. Some low areas are wet for 
extended periods. Most areas are cultivated. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 12 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Mantachie soils, 25 
percent luka soils, and 25 percent minor soils. 

Mantachie soils are somewhat poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvial 
sediments. The surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
that has strong brown mottles in the lower part. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown silt loam that has light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles. The next 
part is light brownish gray loam that has strong brown 
mottles. The lower part is light brownish gray loam that 
has yellowish brown and strong brown mottles. The 
underlying material is light brownish gray loam that has 
strong brown mottles. 

luka soils are moderately well drained soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in stratified, loamy and 
sandy alluvial sediments. The surface layer is brown 
fine sandy loam. The upper part of the underlying 
material is brown fine sandy loam that has a few thin 
pale brown strata of loamy sand. The next part is 
yellowish brown sandy loam that has a few grayish 
brown mottles and thin strata of loamy sand. The 
following layer is mottled light gray and strong brown 
loam that has thin strata of loamy fine sand and clay 
loam. The lower part is mottled light gray and strong 
brown clay loam. 

The minor soils include the somewhat poorly drained 
Houlka soils and the poorly drained Bibb, Kinston, and 
Rosebloom soils. All of these soils are on flood plains. 

Most of the acreage in this map unit is used for row 
crops or pasture. The rest is used as woodland. 

This map unit is suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. The seasonal wetness and flooding are 
management concerns in areas of the Mantachie soils 
unless a drainage system has been installed. luka soils 
on the flood plains of smaller tributary streams are 
better suited to a wide variety of crops. 

This map unit is well suited to pasture and woodland. 

This map unit is generally not suited to urban uses 
because of the wetness and flooding. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openland 
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Figure 4.—Typical pattern of soils and parent material in the Kipling-Sumter general soil map unit. 


and woodland wildlife is good. The potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife is fair in areas of Mantachie soils 
and poor in areas of luka soils. 


4. Kipling-Sumter 


Gently sloping to very steep, somewhat poorly drained 
and well drained clayey and loamy soils; on hillsides and 
broad ridges 


This map unit consists of an area of land that covers 
a large part of western Prentiss County. The landscape 
consists of broad, undulating, and rolling uplands that 
have slight to moderate relief and have broad ridgetops 
(fig. 4). The hillsides are dissected by many short 
drainageways that coalesce to form intermittent 
streams. Perennial streams are bordered by narrow 
flood plains. Some eroded areas along the steeper 
valley walls have bald areas with outcrops of chalk. 
Slopes range from 2 to 40 percent. 


This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is about 65 percent Kipling soils, 25 percent 
Sumter soils, and 10 percent minor soils. 

Kipling soils are somewhat poorly drained soils on 
side slopes and ridgecrests in the uplands. These soils 
formed in acid clay and the underlying marly clay and 
chalk. The surface layer is dark brown silty clay loam 
that is mixed with a large amount of mottled pale brown 
and red subsoil material. The upper part of the subsoil 
is mottled pale brown, red, and light brownish gray clay. 
The next layer is mottled red and light brownish gray 
clay. The following layer is mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish red, and yellowish brown clay. Below this is 
mottled strong brown and light brownish gray clay. The 
following layer is light gray clay that has yellowish 
brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is mottled 
light brownish gray, yellowish brown, and brown clay. 
Many calcium carbonate concretions are in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 
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Figure 5.—Typical pattern of soils and parent material in the Providence-Savannah-Chenneby general soil map unit. 


Sumter soils are well drained soils that are mainly on 
hillsides and in more dissected areas on ridgetops in 
the uplands. These soils formed in marly clay and the 
underlying weathered chalk. The surface layer is 
grayish brown silty clay that is mixed with many pockets 
of light brownish gray subsoil material. The upper part 
of the subsoil is yellowish brown clay that has light 
yellowish brown streaks. The lower part of the subsoil is 
light olive brown clay that has yellowish brown mottles 
and many calcium carbonate concretions. The 
underlying material is light brownish gray chalk. 

The minor soils include the moderately well drained 
Catalpa soils on flood plains and the moderately 
well drained Dulac soils on some of the broader 
ridgetops. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as cropland or 
pasture. A small acreage was abandoned and has 
reverted to woodland. 

This map unit is poorly suited to row crops because 
of the severe hazard of erosion on the ridgetops and 
steep side slopes. Steep areas of Kipling and Sumter 
soils are poorly suited to pasture. 

Sloping and strongly sloping areas of Kipling soils 
are suited to grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. 
Sumter soils are poorly suited to grasses and legumes 
even on the gentle slopes. 

The suitability of Kipling soils for use as woodland is 
good. Kipling soils have moderate limitations for 
woodland management because of the hazard of 
erosion, the seedling mortality rate, and the restricted 
use of equipment during wet seasons because of poor 
trafficability. Sumter soils are poorly suited to woodland 
in areas that have slopes of more than 15 percent 
because the use of equipment is limited by the slope. 


Kipling soils have severe limitations for urban uses 
because of the slope, the wetness, and the high shrink- 
swell potential. Sumter soils are severely limited 
because of the high shrink-swell potential, the slope, 
slow permeability, low strength, and the depth to chalk 
bedrock. 

The potential as habitat for openland and woodland 
wildlife for Kipling soils is good and for Sumter soils is 
fair. The potential of this map unit as habitat for wetland 
wildlife is very poor. 


5. Providence-Savannah-Chenneby 


Nearly level to strongly sloping, moderately well drained 
silty and loamy soils that have a fragipan and are in the 
uplands and on stream terraces and somewhat poorly 
drained silty soils that do not have a fragipan and are on 
flood plains 


This map unit is in the northwestern part of the 
county. The landscape consists of a gently rolling 
upland area that has low relief (fig. 5). Most of the 
slopes are nearly level to strongly sloping. The map unit 
is dissected by short, branching drainageways and 
narrow flood plains that border the perennial streams. 
Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is about 45 percent Providence soils, 25 
percent Savannah soils, 15 percent Chenneby soils, 
and 15 percent minor soils. 

Providence soils are moderately well drained soils on 
ridgetops in the uplands and on terraces. These soils 
formed in a thin mantle of loess and the underlying 
loamy Coastal Plain sediments. The surface layer is 
dark yellowish brown silt loam that has a few pockets of 
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strong brown material from the horizon below. The 
upper part of the subsoil is strong brown silt loam. The 
next part is a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan that is 
yellowish brown silt loam and has light yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray mottles. Below this, the fragipan 
is mottled, strong brown and light brownish gray silt 
loam. Below the fragipan, the subsoil is yellowish red 
loam that has yellowish brown mottles. The lower part 
of the subsoil is red clay loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles. 

Savannah soils are moderately well drained soils on 
ridgetops in the uplands and on terraces. These soils 
formed in loamy sediments. The surface layer is dark 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown loam. The next layer is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has pale brown 
mottles. The middle and lower parts of the subsoil are a 
firm, compact, and brittle fragipan. The upper part of the 
fragipan is yellowish brown sandy loam that has light 
brownish gray and dark yellowish brown mottles. The 
next layer is yellowish brown sandy loam that has light 
brownish gray mottles. Below this is yellowish brown 
sandy loam that has light brownish gray and brown 
mottles. The lower part is yellowish brown sandy loam 
that has light brownish gray and brown mottles. 

Chenneby soils are somewhat poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in silty alluvium. The 
surface layer is dark brown silt loam. The upper part of 
the subsoil is brown silt loam that has pale brown 
mottles. The next part is brown silty clay loam that has 
strong brown and light brownish gray mottles. The lower 
part is light brownish gray silty clay loam that has 
strong brown mottles. The underlying material is gray 
silty clay loam that has yellowish brown mottles. 

The minor soils include the somewhat poorly 
drained Arkabutla soils on flood plains, the poorly 
drained Guyton soils in depressions on terraces, and 
the somewhat poorly drained Quitman soils on 
terraces. 

This map unit is used mostly for cultivated crops. 
Some areas are used as pasture, and a small acreage 
is used as woodland. 

Nearly level and gently sloping areas of this map unit 
are well suited to most of the row crops commonly 
grown in the county. Strongly sloping areas of 
Providence and Savannah soils on side slopes are 
poorly suited to row crops because the slope causes a 
severe hazard of erosion. 

The suitability of this map unit for pasture and 
woodland is good. 

Providence and Savannah soils are suited to urban 
uses, but the low strength and seasonal wetness are 
management concerns. Chenneby soils are generally 
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not suited to urban uses because of the flooding and 
seasonal wetness. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife is good. Providence and 
Savannah soils have very poor potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife, and Chenneby soils have fair potential 
for this use. 


6. Leeper-Marietta-Catalpa 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained loamy and clayey soils; on flood plains 


This map unit consists of an area of land in the 
western and southwestern parts of Prentiss County. The 
landscape has very low relief. It is on nearly level, 
broad flood plains (fig. 6). The flood plains are 
dissected by perennial and intermittent creeks and 
manmade channels. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Leeper soils, 40 percent 
Marietta soils, 15 percent Catalpa soils, and 5 percent 
minor soils. 

Leeper soils are somewhat poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. The 
surface layer is brown silty clay. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark grayish brown silty clay that has strong 
brown mottles. The next part is dark grayish brown silty 
clay that has strong brown and grayish brown mottles. 
The lower part of the subsoil is mottled gray and strong 
brown clay. 

Marietta soils are moderately well drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvium. The 
surface layer is dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown 
loam. The next layer is brown sandy clay loam that has 
light brownish gray mottles. The following layer is brown 
sandy clay loam that has light brownish gray mottles. 
The lower part of the subsoil is mottled light brownish 
gray and dark brown sandy clay loam. The underlying 
material is light brownish gray sandy clay loam that has 
dark brown mottles. 

Catalpa soils are somewhat poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in clayey alluvium. The 
surface layer is very dark grayish brown silty clay. The 
subsurface layer is very dark grayish brown silty clay. 
The upper part of the subsoil is dark grayish brown silty 
clay that has light olive brown mottles. The next part is 
dark grayish brown clay that has light olive brown 
mottles. The lower part is mottled olive brown and dark 
grayish brown clay. The underlying material is mottled 
dark grayish brown, yellowish brown, and olive brown 
clay. 

The minor soils include the somewhat poorly drained 
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Figure 6.—Typical pattern of soils and parent material in the Leeper-Marietta-Catalpa general soil map unit. 


Kipling soils on hillsides in the uplands, the moderately 
well drained Savannah soils on terraces, and the well 
drained Sumter soils on hillsides in the uplands. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as cropland. All 
of the soils in this map unit are well suited to crops. 

The suitability of this map unit as pasture or 
woodland is good. 

This map unit is generally not suited to urban uses 
because of the flooding and seasonal wetness. The 
high shrink-swell potential is a management concern in 
areas of Leeper and Catalpa soils. 

The potential as habitat for openland wildlife habitat 
is good for Leeper and Marietta soils and is fair for 
Catalpa soils. The potential of this map unit as habitat 
for woodland wildlife is good. The potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife is fair for Leeper and Catalpa soils 
and is poor for Marietta soils. 


7. Savannah 


Nearly level to strongly sloping, moderately well drained 
loamy soils that have a fragipan; on terraces and 
uplands 

This map unit is on terraces and interfluves along the 
larger creeks in the county. The landscape is gently 


undulating to rolling and has short terrace escarpments 
above the flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 12 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 75 percent Savannah soils and about 
25 percent minor soils. 

Savannah soils are moderately well drained soils in 
the uplands and on terraces. These soils formed in 
loamy sediments. The surface layer is dark yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown loam. The next layer is yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam that has yellowish brown and pale 
brown mottles. The middle and lower parts of the 
subsoil are a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan. The 
upper part is yellowish brown sandy loam that has light 
brownish gray and dark yellowish brown mottles. The 
next layer, which is also a fragipan, is yellowish brown 
sandy loam that has light brownish gray and brown 
mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is yellowish brown 
sandy loam that has light brownish gray and brown 
mottles. 

Minor soils are luka, Quitman, and Myatt soils. The 
moderately well drained luka soils are on nearly level 
flood plains. The somewhat poorly drained Quitman 
soils and poorly drained Myatt soils are on terraces. 
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Most areas of this map unit are used as pasture or 
cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

Nearly level and gently sloping areas of this map unit 
are well suited to row crops. Sloping and strongly 
sloping areas are poorly suited to row crops because of 
increased runoff rate and the hazard of erosion. 

The suitability of this map unit as pasture or 
woodland is good. 

This map unit is suited to urban uses, but the 
seasonal wetness and low strength are management 
concerns. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife habitat is good. The potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife is very poor. 


8. Bibb-luka 


Nearly level, poorly drained and moderately well drained 
loamy soils; on broad flood plains 


This map unit consists of an area of land in the 
southeastern corner of the county. The landscape 
consists of nearly level flood plains that are dissected 
by drainageways and small creeks. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Bibb soils, 25 percent 
luka soils, and 25 percent minor soils. 

Bibb soils are poorly drained soils on flood plains. 
These soils formed in stratified alluvium. The surface 
layer is dark brown sandy loam. The subsurface layer is 


light brownish gray loam that has dark yellowish brown 
and strong brown mottles. The upper part of the 
underlying material is light brownish gray fine sandy 
loam that has yellowish brown mottles. The lower part is 
light gray loamy fine sand that has strong brown 
mottles. 

luka soils are moderately well drained soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvium. The 
surface layer is brown sandy loam. The upper part of 
the underlying material is yellowish brown sandy loam. 
The next part is yellowish brown sandy loam that has 
light brownish gray mottles. The following part is light 
brownish gray sandy loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles. 

The minor soils include the moderately well drained 
Kirkville soils, the somewhat poorly drained Mantachie 
soils, and the poorly drained Kinston soils. All of these 
soils are on flood plains. 

Most of the acreage in this map unit supports 
hardwood forests. The rest is used as pasture or is 
cultivated. 

This map unit is well suited to use as woodland. 

The suitability for row crops and pasture is fair in 
areas of luka soils and is poor in areas of Bibb soils 
because of the wetness and flooding. 

This map unit is generally unsuited to urban uses 
because of the wetness and flooding. 

The potential of this map unit as habitat for openiand, 
woodland, and wetland wildlife is fair. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this survey represent the soils in the survey area. 
The map unit descriptions in this section, along with the 
soil maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under the heading “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents 
an area on the landscape and consists of one or more 
soils for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils 
of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ 
in slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into 
soil phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed 
soil maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Savannah fine sandy loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is a phase of the 
Savannah series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes or 
undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Pits-Udorthents complex is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be made 
for use and management. The pattern and proportion of 


the soils in a mapped area are not uniform. An area can 
be made up of only one of the major soils, or it can be 
made up of all of them. Okeelala, Luverne, and 
Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 45 percent slopes, is an 
undifferentiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. 
Some of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such 
areas have little or no soil material and support little or 
no vegetation. The Pits part of the Pits-Udorthents 
complex is an example. Miscellaneous areas are shown 
on the soil maps. Some that are too small to be shown 
are identified by a special symbol on the soil maps. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent 
of each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of 
Tables”) give properties of the soils and the 
limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many uses. 
The Glossary defines many of the terms used in 
describing the soils. 


Ar—Arkabutla silt loam, occasionally flooded. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on flood 
plains. It formed in silty alluvium. Individual areas range 
from 5 to 20 acres in size. Most areas are subject to 
flooding, especially during winter and early spring. In 
areas where channels have been enlarged, deepened, 
and straightened, the duration of flooding is mainly for a 
few hours. However, in areas along natural, winding 
channels and in some low areas, the duration of 
flooding is as long as a few days. Individual areas 
range from 10 to 30 acres in size. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish brown silt loam 


SubdSso!l: 

7 to 15 inches, brown silt loam that has dark 
grayish brown and strong brown mottles 

15 to 46 inches, light brownish gray silt loam that 
has yellowish brown and strong brown mottles 

46 to 61 inches, light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has strong brown and yellowish brown 
mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Mantachie 
soils and Rosebloom soils on flood plains. The 
somewhat poorly drained Mantachie soils are loamy. 
They are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Arkabutla soil. The poorly drained Rosebloom soils are 
in depressions and drainageways. Also included are 
some areas of soils that are along channels and have 
an overwash of loamy overbank deposits about 10 to 20 
inches thick and some areas of soils that are in 
drainageways and are frequently flooded for brief to 
long periods. The included soils make up about 10 to 
15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Arkabutla soit 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: Very high 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 1.5 feet 
in winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief to brief periods in 
late winter and early spring 

Root zone: Extends to a depth of 60 inches or more; 
somewhat restricted by a seasonal water table at a 
depth of 1.0 to 1.5 feet in winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 
throughout a wide range in moisture content, but it 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most of the acreage of this Arkabutla soil is used for 
row crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Proper row arrangement and surface field ditches can 
remove excess surface water. Returning crop residue to 
the soil improves tilth. Seedbed preparation and 
cultivation are sometimes delayed in spring because of 
wetness and flooding. Most of the flooding occurs in 
winter and early spring before crops are planted, but 
flooding can cause moderate damage to crops in low, 
unprotected areas after heavy rains in summer. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate some wetness. Overgrazing or grazing when 
the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. Restricting 
use during wet periods minimizes surface compaction. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. Flooding causes some damage to plants in 
the lower areas, and wetness can delay the growth of 
plants in spring. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of wetness and 
flooding are well suited, and these are the dominant 
trees in wooded areas. The trees preferred for planting 
include cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, 
American sycamore, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. 
The seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation for the 
use of equipment. Limiting the use of heavy equipment 
to drier seasons helps to overcome the problems 
caused by wetness, minimizes soil compaction, and 
helps to prevent the formation of ruts. If pine trees are 
planted, plant competition is a severe management 
concern. Proper site preparation is needed to control 
undesirable plants, but the benefits of the site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 
Applying approved herbicides, increasing the planting 
rate, and mechanically controlling the competing 
vegetation help seedlings become established and 
increase the rate of growth. Natural regeneration of 
hardwood species is probable in all openings of one- 
half acre or larger. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The flooding and the wetness are severe limitations 
on sites for residential and small commercial buildings. 
The flooding and low strength are the major limitations 
on sites for local roads. Special designs and proper 
engineering techniques help to overcome some of the 
limitations. Flood-control measures generally are not 
practical because of the high cost. The flooding and 
wetness are severe limitations affecting septic tanks 
and subsurface waste-water disposal fields. Alternative 
sites can be selected. 

This Arkabutla soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 4W. 


Bb—Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level, poorly drained soil formed in stratified, 
loamy and sandy alluvium on narrow flood plains. It is 
subject to flooding, generally from December through 
May during most years. However, flooding can occur at 
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any time after heavy rains. The flooding lasts for 
several days, but some low areas are inundated for 
longer periods. Individual areas range from 5 to 50 
acres in size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 15 inches, dark brown sandy loam in the upper 
part and light brownish gray loam that has dark 
yellowish brown mottles in the lower part 

Underlying material: 

15 to 30 inches, light brownish gray fine sandy loam 
that has yellowish brown mottles 

30 to 60 inches, light gray loamy fine sand that has 
strong brown mottles 

Included in mapping are small areas of luka, Kinston, 
and Kirkville soils on flood plains. The moderately well 
drained luka and Kirkville soils are generally on slightly 
higher parts of the flood plain, closer to channels than 
the Bibb soil. The poorly drained Kinston soils are in 
slightly depressional areas. Also included are areas of 
soils that have sandy overbank deposits mainly less 
than 20 inches thick; some areas of soils that are on 
convex parts of the flood plain and are subject to 
occasional flooding; and some areas of soils that are in 
drainageways and sloughs and are flooded for long or 
very long periods. The included soils make up about 10 
to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Bibb soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly or strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 0.5 to 1.0 foot 
in winter and spring 

Flooding: Frequent, mainly for brief periods during 
winter and spring. Some low areas are inundated 
for longer periods. 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by a seasonal water 
table in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good 


Most areas of this Bibb soil are used as woodland. 
Some areas that are less subject to flooding are used 
for pasture and hay. A small acreage is used for crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain because of wetness and frequent 
flooding. These limitations can be partially overcome by 


installing a specially planned drainage and levee 
system. Regulations that apply to drainage systems 
should be checked before initiating drainage work. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of wetness. The wetness limits the choice of 
pasture plants, restricts the period of cutting or grazing, 
and decreases the rate of plant survival. Drainage 
ditches help to remove surface water during the growing 
season, but plant stands can be damaged or destroyed 
by flooding early in the growing season. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet causes surface 
compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking rates, 
controlled grazing, and weed and brush control help to 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and some swamp hardwoods in the lower 
areas are the dominant trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include green ash, loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
water oak, and willow oak. The flooding and wetness 
are the main management concerns affecting forest 
management. Only those trees that can tolerate 
seasonal wetness should be planted. The seedling 
mortality rate and plant competition are severe 
management concerns. The seasonal wetness and 
flooding severely limit the use of equipment. Restricting 
the use of equipment to drier periods, mainly during late 
summer and fall, helps to overcome the limitations. 
Planting pine trees on bedded rows reduces the 
seedling mortality rate by lowering the effective depth of 
the high water table. The survival of pine seedlings is 
increased by increasing the planting rate and controlling 
competition from undesirable plants. Plant competition 
can be controlled by using mechanical cultivation, 
cutting weeds and hardwood sprouts, girdling unwanted 
trees, and applying an approved herbicide. Natural 
regeneration of hardwood species is probable in all 
openings of one-half acre or larger. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has good potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited as a site for residential or small 
commercial buildings or for septic tanks or subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems because of the wetness 
and frequent flooding. Flood-control measures generally 
are not practical because of the high cost. The wetness 
and flooding are severe limitations on sites for local 
roads. Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome the limitations. Alternative sites can be 
selected for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
disposal systems. 

This Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 11W. 
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Figure 7.—The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway flows through an area of Bibb and luka sandy loams, frequently flooded, in the 
southeastern part of Prentiss County. 


BlI—Bibb and luka sandy loams, frequently 
flooded. This map unit consists of the poorly drained 
Bibb soil and the moderately well drained luka soil. 
These nearly level soils formed in stratified, loamy 
alluvial deposits on flood plains. They are in 
drainageways and on flood plains along tributary 
streams of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway (fig. 7) 
in the southeastern part of the county. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 


Because the present and predicted major land use is 
woodland, these soils were mapped together. Onsite 
investigation is required to identify the location of each 
component. Individual areas range from about 50 to 
more than 1,000 acres in size. The poorly drained Bibb 
soil makes up about 50 percent of the unit, the 
moderately well drained luka soil makes up about 30 
percent, and included soils make up about 20 percent. 
The Bibb soil is mainly in lower areas on the flood plain. 
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The luka soil is mainly on low rises or in mildly convex 
areas on the flood plain. 

This map unit is subject to flooding, generally from 
December to May, although flooding can occur during 
any time of the year. In the lower areas, the flooding 
lasts from a few days to a month. In higher areas on 
the flood plain, the flooding lasts from a few hours to a 
few days. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Bibb soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 15 inches, dark brown sandy loam in the upper 
part and light brownish gray loam that has dark 
yellowish brown mottles in the lower part 

Underlying material: 

15 to 30 inches, light brownish gray fine sandy loam 
that has yellowish brown mottles 

30 to 60 inches, light gray loamy fine sand that has 
strong brown mottles 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the luka soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 5 inches, brown sandy loam 
Underlying material: 
5 to 16 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
16 to 30 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam that 
has light brownish gray mottles 
30 to 60 inches, light brownish gray sandy loam that 
has yellowish brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Kirkville soils, the somewhat 
poorly drained Mantachie soils, and some areas of Bibb 
soils and similar soils that are in depressions and 
sloughs where water ponds for very long periods. Also 
included are areas of soils that are along channels and 
have sandy overbank deposits a few inches to about 20 
inches in thickness. The included soils make up about 
20 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of Bibb and luka soils— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Very slow to slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: Bibb—at a depth of 0.5 to 
1.0 foot; luka—at a depth of 1.0 to 3.0 feet 

Flooding: Bibb—frequent, mainly for brief periods during 
winter and spring, although some low areas are 
flooded for long periods; luka—frequent for very 
brief to brief periods 


Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by a seasonal high 
water table during winter and spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good 


Most of the acreage in this map unit is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used as pasture. 

The Bibb soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain because of wetness and frequent 
flooding. These limitations can be partially overcome by 
installing a specially planned drainage and levee 
system. Regulations that apply to drainage systems 
should be checked before initiating drainage work. 
Areas of the luka soil that are subject to flooding for 
brief periods are suited to row crops and pasture. Field 
ditches help to remove the excess surface water. 

This map unit is moderately suited to pasture 
grasses that are tolerant of wetness. Drainage ditches 
help to remove surface water during the growing 
season, especially in areas of the Bibb soil, but plant 
stands can be damaged or destroyed by flooding early 
in the growing season. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This map unit is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and some swamp hardwoods in the wet, low 
areas of the Bibb soil are the dominant trees. The trees 
preferred for planting include green ash, loblolly pine, 
eastern cottonwood, and sweetgum. Flooding and 
wetness are the main management concerns affecting 
forest management. The use of equipment is severely 
limited by seasonal wetness in areas of the Bibb soil 
and moderately limited in areas of the luka soil. 
Restricting logging activities to seasonal dry periods, 
such as late summer and fall, helps to overcome this 
limitation. Logging activities performed on wet soils 
cause compaction and rutting, which can reduce 
productivity. If pine trees are planted, plant competition 
is a severe management concern. The seedling 
mortality rate is a Severe management concern in areas 
of the Bibb soil and a moderate concern in areas of the 
luka soil. Proper site preparation, mechanical 
cultivation, applications of an approved herbicide, and 
an increased planting rate help to overcome the plant 
competition and reduce the seedling mortality rate. In 
wetter areas of the Bibb soil, planting pine trees on 
bedded rows lowers the effective depth of the seasonal 
high water table and increases the rate of seedling 
survival. Natural regeneration of hardwood species is 
probable in all openings of one-half acre or larger. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 





preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This map unit has fair potential as habitat for 
openland wildlife. The Bibb soil has fair potential as 
habitat for woodland wildlife, and the luka soil has good 
potential. The Bibb soil has good potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife, and the luka soil has poor potential. 

This map unit is not suited as a site for residential or 
small commercial buildings or for septic tanks or 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems because of 
the wetness and frequent flooding. Special designs and 
construction generally are not practical for overcoming 
these limitations. Flood-control measures generally are 
not practical because of the high cost. Alternative sites 
for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal 
systems can be selected. 

The Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 11W. The luka soil is in 
capability subclass Vw and in woodland suitability group 
OW. 


Ca—Catalpa silty clay, occasionally flooded. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil formed on 
flood plains in clayey alluvium. Most areas are subject 
to flooding following heavy, prolonged rains during 
winter and early spring. The flooding lasts for a few 
hours in areas near enlarged, deepened, or 
straightened constructed channels and for as long as a 
few days in areas near natural channels or in low areas. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 15 inches, very dark grayish brown silty clay 
Subsoil: 
15 to 22 inches, dark grayish brown silty clay that 
has light olive brown mottles 
22 to 38 inches, dark grayish brown clay that has 
light olive brown mottles 
38 to 51 inches, mottled olive brown and dark 
grayish brown clay 
Underlying material: 
51 to 61 inches, mottled dark grayish brown, 
yellowish brown, and olive brown clay 


Included in mapping are small areas of Leeper soils 
and the moderately well drained Marietta soils on flood 
plains. These soils are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Catalpa soil. Also included are some areas 
of soils that are in depressions and are frequently 
flooded for long periods and some areas of soils along 
channels that have an overwash of brown, coarse 
textured material about 10 inches thick. The included 
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soils make up 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 
Important properties of the Catalpa soil-— 


Soil reaction: Slightly acid to moderately alkaline 
throughout the profile 

Permeability: Slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet 
during wet seasons 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief to brief periods 
during late winter and early spring 

Root zone: Extends to a depth of about 60 inches; 
somewhat restricted by a seasonal water table at a 
depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet in late winter and early 
spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate in the surface layer, 
high in the subsoil 

Tilth: This soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. 
The surface layer is sticky when wet and is hard 
when dry, and the soil becomes cloddy if farmed 
when too wet or too dry. 


Most of the acreage of this Catalpa soil is used as 
cropland or for pasture and hay. A small acreage still 
supports hardwood timber. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. The seasonal wetness and flooding are the 
main limitations. Proper row arrangement and surface 
field ditches can remove excess surface water. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil tilth, 
reduces crusting, and helps to maintain fertility. 
Seedbed preparation and cultivation are sometimes 
delayed in spring because of wetness and flooding. 
Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early spring 
before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
moderate damage to crops in low, unprotected areas 
after heavy rains in summer. 

The soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
are tolerant of wetness. Overgrazing or grazing when 
the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. Restricting 
use during wet periods minimizes surface compaction. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. Flooding causes some damage to plants in 
the lower areas, and wetness can delay the growth of 
plants in spring. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods that are tolerant of wetness and flooding are 
well suited, and they are the dominant trees in wooded 
areas. The trees preferred for planting include 
cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, and 
green ash. This soil is poorly suited to loblolly pine 
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because these trees do not tolerate the alkaline soil 
conditions. The seasonal wetness is a moderate 
limitation for the use of equipment. Harvesting during 
the drier seasons and limiting the use of heavy 
equipment to the drier seasons help to overcome the 
problems caused by wetness, minimize soil compaction, 
and help to prevent the formation of ruts. Plant 
competition is a severe management concern. Proper 
site preparation is needed to control undesirable plants, 
but the benefits of the site preparation do not extend 
beyond one growing season. Natural regeneration of 
hardwood species is probable in all openings of one- 
half acre or larger. Timber stands can be improved by 
leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
wildlife, good potential as habitat for woodland wildlife, 
and fair potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The flooding and the high shrink-swell potential are 
severe limitations on sites for residential and small 
commercial buildings. The low strength, flooding, and 
the shrink-swell potential are severe limitations on sites 
for local roads. Special designs and proper engineering 
techniques help to overcome some of the limitations. 
Flood-control measures generally are not practical 
because of the high cost. The flooding, wetness, and 
slow percolation are severe limitations affecting septic 
tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal systems. 
Alternative sites can be selected. 

This Catalpa soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 11W. 


Ch—Chenneby silt loam, occasionally flooded. 
This nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil is on 
flood plains. It formed in silty alluvium. Most areas of 
this soil are subject to flooding following heavy, 
prolonged rains during winter and early spring. The 
flooding lasts for a few hours in areas near enlarged, 
deepened, or straightened constructed channels and for 
as long as a few days in areas near natural, winding 
channels or in low areas. Individual areas range from 5 
to 20 acres in size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 7 inches, dark brown silt loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 14 inches, brown silt loam that has pale brown 
mottles 
14 to 22 inches, brown silty clay loam that has 
strong brown and light brownish gray mottles 
22 to 50 inches, light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has strong brown mottles 
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Underlying material: 
50 to 62 inches, gray silty clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Arkabutla, 
Houlka, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood 
plains. Arkabutla and Mantachie soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Chenneby soil. Houlka 
soils and the poorly drained Rosebloom soils are in 
depressions. Also included are some areas of soils, 
mainly along channels, that have overwash of loamy 
sediments less than 20 inches thick and some areas of 
soils that are in drainageways and are frequently 
flooded for long periods. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Chenneby soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 2.5 feet 
during winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief or brief periods in 
late winter and early spring 

Root zone: Extends to a depth of 60 inches or more; 
somewhat restricted by a seasonal water table that 
fluctuates between a depth of 1.0 foot and 2.5 feet 
during winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 
throughout a wide range in moisture content, but it 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most areas of this Chenneby soil are used as pasture 
or woodland. A small acreage is used as cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. With the use of good management 
practices, row crops can be grown every year. Seasonal 
wetness is the main limitation. Proper row arrangement 
and surface field ditches can remove excess surface 
water from low areas. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 
Seedbed preparation and cultivation are sometimes 
delayed in spring because of wetness and flooding. 
Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early spring 
before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
damage to crops during occasional wet periods. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
are tolerant of some wetness. Overgrazing or grazing 
when the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and 
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poor tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. Restricting use during wet periods minimizes 
surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of some wetness 
are well suited to this soil, and these are the dominant 
trees in wooded areas. The trees preferred for planting 
include cherrybark oak, sweetgum, water oak, green 
ash, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. The equipment 
limitation and the seedling mortality rate are moderate 
management concerns. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition is a severe management concern. 
Mechanical site preparation is needed to control 
undesirable plants, but the benefits of the site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 
Increasing the planting rate, controlling the competing 
vegetation, and applying an approved herbicide help the 
seedlings to become established and increase the rate 
of growth. Natural regeneration of hardwood species is 
probable in all openings of one-half acre or larger. 
Timber stands can be improved by leaving preferred 
trees for seed production and removing unwanted trees. 
Harvesting timber during the drier periods in summer 
and fall helps to prevent the formation of ruts and 
minimizes soil compaction. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The flooding and wetness are severe limitations on 
sites for residential and small commercial buildings. The 
low strength and flooding are severe limitations on sites 
for local roads. Flood-control measures generally are 
not practical because of the high cost and some risk of 
damage to the property after the measures are applied. 
However, special designs and proper engineering 
techniques help to overcome some of the problems 
caused by wetness and flooding. The flooding and 
wetness are severe limitations affecting septic tanks 
and subsurface waste-water disposal systems. 
Alternative sites can be selected. 

This Chenneby soil is in capability subclass Ilw and 
in woodland suitability group 11W. 


DuB2—Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained, gently sloping 
soil has a fragipan. It formed in a thin mantle of loess 
and the underlying clayey sediments. It is on ridgetops 
in the uplands. Individual areas range from 5 to 15 
acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 
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Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches, dark brown silt loam mixed with some 
yellowish brown subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
4 to 12 inches, yellowish brown silt loam 
12 to 20 inches, yellowish brown silty clay loam that 
has strong brown mottles 
20 to 36 inches, a very firm, brittle, fragipan that is 
strong brown silt loam and has light brownish 
gray mottles 
36 to 52 inches, mottled gray, strong brown, and 
yellowish red clay 
52 to 60 inches, mottled gray, strong brown, 
yellowish red, and reddish brown clay 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
all of the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other 
areas the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some 
areas have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Kipling soils. 
Kipling soils have a higher content of clay in the upper 
part of the solum than the Dulac soil. These soils do not 
have a fragipan. They are on slopes along 
drainageways and short escarpments. Also included are 
some areas of severely eroded Dulac soils that have a 
fragipan at a depth of less than 16 inches and some 
areas of soils that have a plow layer in the fragipan. 
The included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 


Important properties of the Dulac soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Moderate 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.0 to 2.0 feet during winter and early 
spring 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Limited by the firm and compact fragipan in 
the subsoil at a depth of about 2.0 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low in the surface layer and 
upper part of the subsoil, high in the lower part of 
the subsoil 

Tilth: Good; can be more easily worked during dry 
periods 


Most areas of this Dulac soil are used as cropland or 
pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 
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Figure 8.—Most areas of Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, are used as permanent pasture. 


This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is a major 
management concern. Other limitations include the 
seasonal wetness, a fragipan that limits the depth of 
root zone, and the moderate available water capacity. 
Conservation tillage, terraces, grassed waterways, and 
contour farming help to control erosion in cultivated 
fields. Crop rotation increases the content of organic 
matter and improves the utilization of moisture. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil fertility 
and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture also helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition 


(fig. 8). 


This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored a 
selected species. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and southern red oak. 
Plant competition and the use of equipment are 
moderate limitations. If pine trees are planted, proper 
site preparation can help to control undesirable plants 
and spraying with an approved herbicide controls 
subsequent growth. Restricting logging operations to 
drier periods during summer and fall minimizes soil 
compaction and helps to prevent the formation of ruts. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 
preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 
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lo eal re ici isa "severe > limitation. Special designs and 
proper engineering techniques help to overcome these 
limitations. The seasonal wetness and the slow 
permeability in the fragipan are severe limitations for 
septic tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal 
systems. A specially designed subsurface waste-water 
disposal system or an approved alternative septic 
system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Dulac soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 4W. 


Gu—Guyton silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil formed in silty deposits. It is in depressions 
on terraces and in low areas in the heads of 
drainageways. Individual areas of this soil are 
somewhat oval in shape. They range from 5 to 40 acres 
in size. Water ponds in the lower areas during wet 
seasons. Slopes generally are smooth to concave. They 
are 0 to 1 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 9 inches, brown and dark grayish brown silt 
loam that has strong brown, grayish brown, and 
dark brown mottles 

Subsurface layer: 

9 to 26 inches, light brownish gray silt loam that has 

dark brown and strong brown mottles 
Subsoil: 

26 to 33 inches, dark grayish brown silty clay that 
has strong brown and red mottles and has 
tongues of light brownish gray silt loam from the 
subsurface layer 

33 to 42 inches, grayish brown silt loam that has 
strong brown and red mottles and has tongues of 
light brownish gray silt loam from the subsurface 
layer 

42 to 55 inches, grayish brown loam that has strong 
brown mottles 

55 to 84 inches, light brownish gray loam and clay 
loam that has yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Providence, 
Quitman, and Savannah soils. Providence and 
Savannah soils have a fragipan and are moderately well 
drained. They are on slightly higher, convex slopes. 
Quitman soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are 
on the edges of the mapped areas. Also included are 
small, low areas of soils that sometimes pond for very 
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long periods. The included areas make up about 15 
percent of the unit. 


Important properties of the Guyton soilt— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to slightly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Very slow; low areas are ponded after 
heavy rains 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: Fluctuates from 1.0 foot 
above the surface to a depth of 1.5 foot during 
winter and early spring 

Flooding: None. Surface drainage channels have been 
dug in many areas. Low areas and undrained areas 
are subject to ponding during rainy periods. 

Root zone: Deep; restricted, especially for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness, by a seasonal high 
water table at or near the surface during winter and 
early spring 

Tilth: Fair; the surface layer is wet for long periods 
during winter and early spring. The soil can be 
worked only during drier periods. 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 


Most of the acreage of the Guyton soil is used as 
pasture and woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. It is low in fertility, and water and air 
move slowly through it. A seasonal high water table 
restricts the growth of plant roots. Crops are likely to be 
damaged by water ponded in low areas during wet 
periods, and they are likely to be damaged by a lack of 
water during dry periods in summer and fall. Planting 
and harvesting activities are delayed by wetness in 
most years. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting and packing. 
Surface field ditches and proper row arrangement can 
remove excess surface water. In many areas, the 
installation of a specially designed drainage system is 
needed to control ponding. Regulations that apply to 
drainage systems should be checked before initiating 
drainage work. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of wetness. Drainage ditches help to remove 
surface water during the growing season, but plant 
stands can be damaged or destroyed by flooding early 
in the growing season. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and some swamp hardwoods in wet, low 
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areas are the dominant trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include green ash, loblolly pine, water oak, and 
sweetgum. The main management concern is the 
seasonal wetness. Restricting the use of equipment to 
drier periods helps to overcome the problems caused 
by wetness, minimizes soil compaction, and helps to 
prevent the formation of ruts. The seedling mortality 
rate is a moderate limitation. Plant competition is a 
severe limitation for pine seedlings. If pine trees are 
planted, mechanical site preparation is needed to 
control undesirable plants. Also, applying an approved 
herbicide and increasing the planting rate help to 
overcome competition from hardwood sprouts and 
reduce the seedling mortality rate. Planting pine trees 
on bedded rows lowers the effective depth of the high 
water table. Natural regeneration of hardwood species 
is probable in all openings of one-half acre or larger. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 
preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has good potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited as a site for residential or small 
commercial buildings or for septic tanks or subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems because of the wetness 
and the ponding in low areas. The slow permeability is 
a management concern for waste-water disposal 
systems. Corrective measures to control the wetness 
generally are not practical because of the high cost. 
The low strength and wetness are severe limitations on 
sites for local roads, but special designs and proper 
construction help to overcome these limitations. 
Alternative sites can be selected for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. 

This Guyton soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland suitability group 8W. 


Ho—Houlka clay loam, occasionally flooded. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil formed in 
clayey alluvium on broad flood plains. Most areas are 
subject to flooding following heavy, prolonged rains 
during winter and early spring. The flooding lasts for a 
few hours in areas near enlarged, deepened, or 
straightened constructed channels and for as long as a 
few days in areas near natural, winding channels or in 
low areas. Individual areas range from 5 to 20 acres in 
size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches, dark grayish brown clay loam 
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Subsoil: 

6 to 15 inches, mottled dark grayish brown clay 
loam that has grayish brown, strong brown, and 
dark brown mottles 

15 to 42 inches, gray clay that has strong brown 
mottles 

Underlying material: 

42 to 60 inches, gray clay loam that has strong 

brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained luka soils, the somewhat poorly 
drained Chenneby and Mantachie soils, and the poorly 
drained Kinston and Rosebloom soils. luka and 
Chenneby soils are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Houlka soil. Kinston and Rosebloom soils 
are in depressions. Also included are areas of poorly 
drained soils that are in drainageways and are 
frequently flooded for long periods and some areas of 
soils that are near stream channels and are covered 
with loamy overwash less than 20 inches thick. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 


Important properties of the Houlka soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly or strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Very slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 2.0 feet 
during winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief or brief periods in 
winter and early spring 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by seasonal 
wetness and a high water table at a depth of 1.0 to 
2.0 feet during winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: High 

Tilth: This soil shrinks and cracks during long, dry 
periods. The surface layer is sticky and plastic when 
wet and is hard when dry. The soil becomes cloddy 
if farmed when too wet or too dry, and the optimum 
moisture content range for working the soil is 
narrow. 


Most of the acreage of this Houlka soil is used as 
cropland or for pasture and hay. A small acreage 
supports bottom-land hardwoods. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. The seasonal wetness and flooding are the 
main limitations. Proper row arrangement and surface 
field ditches can remove excess surface water. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil tilth, 
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reduces crusting, and helps to maintain fertility. 
Preparing the seedbed and cultivating in spring are 
sometimes delayed because of the wetness and 
flooding. Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early 
spring before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
moderate damage to crops in low, unprotected areas 
after heavy rains in summer. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
are tolerant of wetness. Overgrazing or grazing when 
the soil is too wet causes severe surface compaction 
and poor tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. 
Restricting use during wet periods minimizes surface 
compaction. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. Flooding causes some 
damage to plants in the lower areas, and wetness can 
delay the growth of plants in spring. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of wetness and 
flooding are well suited to this soil. The bottom-land 
hardwoods are the dominant trees in wooded areas. 
The trees preferred for planting include cherrybark oak, 
eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, green ash, and loblolly 
pine. The seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation for 
the use of equipment, but harvesting during the drier 
periods helps to overcome the problems caused by 
wetness. If pine trees are planted, plant competition is a 
severe limitation and the seedling mortality rate is a 
moderate limitation. Proper site preparation is needed 
to control undesirable plants, but the benefits of the site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 
The seedling mortality rate can be reduced and 
competing vegetation can be controlled with a 
combination of practices, including mechanical site 
preparation, applications of an approved herbicide, and 
an increase in the planting rate. Natural regeneration of 
hardwood species is probable in all openings of one- 
half acre or larger. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. Limiting the use of heavy 
equipment to the drier seasons minimizes soil 
compaction and helps to prevent the formation of ruts. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The flooding, wetness, and high shrink-swell potential 
are severe limitations on sites for residential and small 
commercial buildings. The flooding, low strength, and 
high shrink-swell potential are the major limitations on 
sites for local roads. Special designs and proper 
engineering techniques help to overcome some of the 
limitations. Flood-control measures generally are not 
practical because of the high cost. The flooding, the 
very slow permeability, and the wetness are severe 
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limitations affecting septic tanks and subsurface waste- 
water disposal systems. Alternative sites can be 
selected. 

This Houlka soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 11W. 


lu—tuka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded. 
This nearly level, moderately well drained soil is on 
flood plains. It formed in stratified, loamy and sandy 
alluvium. Most areas are subject to flooding following 
heavy, prolonged rains during winter and early spring. 
The flooding lasts only for a few hours in most areas, 
especially near enlarged, deepened, or straightened 
constructed channels. It lasts for as long as a few days 
in some areas near natural, winding channels or in low 
areas. Individual areas range from 10 to 100 acres in 
size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Underlying material: 
6 to 10 inches, brown fine sandy loam that has few 
thin pale brown strata of loamy sand 
10 to 23 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam that 
has grayish brown mottles and few thin strata of 
loamy sand 
23 to 48 inches, mottled light gray and strong brown 
loam that has few thin strata of loamy fine sand 
and clay loam 
48 to 60 inches, mottled light gray and strong brown 
clay loam 


Included in mapping are small areas of Bibb, Kinston, 
and Mantachie soils on flood plains. Bibb and Kinston 
soils are poorly drained. They are in lower landscape 
positions in depressions and sloughs. Mantachie soils 
are somewhat poorly drained. They are on the 
backlands of the flood plain, farther from the channels 
than the luka soil. Also included are a few areas of soils 
in sloughs and old channels where water is ponded 
except during prolonged periods of drought; a few areas 
of adjacent soils that have a channel overwash of loamy 
deposits less than 20 inches thick; and a few areas of 
soils in old streambeds that are frequently flooded for 
long periods. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the luka soit 


Soil reaction: Strongly acid or slightly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 
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Figure 9.—Soybeans were recently planted in this area of luka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded. 


Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 3.0 feet 
in winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief to brief periods 
following heavy rainfall, mainly in late winter and 
early spring 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that do 
not tolerate seasonal wetness by a seasonal water 
table at a depth of 1.0 to 3.0 feet in winter and early 
spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 


throughout a wide range in moisture content, but it 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most areas of the luka soil are used as cropland or 
pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. However, wetness is a management 
concern. With the use of good management practices, 
row crops can be grown every year and the maximum 
yields can be obtained. The slow runoff rate is a 
management concern during wet periods. Proper row 
arrangement and surface field ditches can remove 
excess surface water from low areas (fig. 9). Returning 
crop residue to the soil improves soil tilth and reduces 
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Figure 10.—f properly managed, areas of luka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded, produce excellent grass-legume hay. 


crusting. Seedbed preparation and cultivation are 
sometimes delayed in spring because of excessive 
moisture. Although this soil is subject to flooding in 
winter and early spring before crops are planted, crop 
damage from flooding seldom occurs during the growing 
season. 

This soil is well Suited to pasture and hay (fig. 10). 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth and reduces the rate 
of water infiltration. Proper stocking rates, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help to keep the 
soil and pasture in good condition. Restricting use 
during wet periods minimizes surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of occasional 
flooding are well suited to this soil, and these are the 
dominant native trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. The main limitations for 


timber management are plant competition, the seedling 
mortality rate, and the equipment limitation. Plant 
competition is the most significant limitation, and it is a 
severe limitation for establishing pine trees. The use of 
equipment and the seedling mortality rate are moderate 
limitations. If pine trees are planted, special mechanical 
site preparation, such as a cutting of hardwoods 
followed by harrowing, helps to control competition from 
undesirable plants, reduces the seedling mortality rate, 
and increases the early growth of seedlings. Increasing 
the planting rate also helps the seedlings to become 
established. The benefits of the site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. Spraying with an 
approved herbicide helps to control the competing 
hardwood sprouts. Natural regeneration of hardwood 
species is probable in all openings of one-half acre or 
larger. Hardwood timber stands can be improved by 
leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. Limiting the use of equipment 
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and harvesting to the drier periods in summer and fall 
help to prevent the formation of ruts and minimize soil 
compaction. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

The flooding and wetness are severe limitations on 
sites for residential and small commercial buildings. 
Flooding is a severe limitation on sites for local roads. 
Flood-control measures generally are not practical 
because of the high cost. Special design and 
engineering techniques and proper construction help to 
to overcome the limitations. The flooding and wetness 
are severe limitations affecting septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed system can be used, or an alternative site can 
be selected. 

This luka soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 9W. 


Kn—Kinston loam, frequently flooded. This nearly 
level, poorly drained soil formed in stratified loamy 
alluvium on flood plains. It is mainly on narrow flood 
plains and in slightly depressional areas, such as 
sloughs on broad flood plains. It is subject to flooding, 
generally from December through May in most years. 
However, the flooding occurs throughout the year 
following heavy rainfalls. The flooding generally lasts for 
several days, but some low areas are inundated for 
longer periods. Individual areas range from 5 to 50 
acres in size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches, dark gray loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 13 inches, gray loam that has yellowish brown 
mottles 
Underlying material: 
13 to 45 inches, light gray clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 
45 to 60 inches, gray clay loam that has strong 
brown mottles 
60 to 70 inches, gray loam that has strong brown 
and light gray mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Chenneby, 
luka, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood plains. 
Chenneby and Mantachie soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They are in slightly higher positions on the 
flood plain than the Kinston soil. luka soils are 
moderately well drained and are on low swells or along 
channels. The poorly drained Rosebloom soils have a 
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higher content of silt. They are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Kinston soil. Also included are 
areas of soils that are overlain by sandy overbank 
deposits mainly less than 20 inches thick. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Kinston soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly or strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow to ponded 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At or near the surface to a 
depth of 1.0 foot in winter and spring 

Flooding: Frequent for brief to long periods, depending 
on the elevation above channels. Depressional 
areas are flooded for long periods. 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by a seasonal water 
table near the surface in spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good; can be more easily worked during drier 
periods 


Most areas of this Kinston soil are used as woodland. 
A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain because of wetness and frequent 
flooding. These limitations can be partially overcome by 
installing a major flood-control system and a specially 
planned drainage and levee system. Regulations that 
apply to drainage systems should be checked before 
initiating drainage work. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of wetness. Drainage ditches help to remove 
surface water during the growing season, but plant 
stands can be damaged or destroyed by flooding early 
in the growing season. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and a mixture of swamp hardwoods, mainly 
in the lower areas, are the dominant trees. The trees 
preferred for planting include green ash, loblolly pine, 
and sweetgum. Flooding and wetness, as they affect 
the use of equipment and the seedling mortality rate, 
are severe limitations for forest management. The use 
of equipment is limited to drier periods because of the 
wetness and flooding. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition is a severe management concern. Planting 
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pine trees on bedded rows reduces the seedling 
mortality rate by lowering the effective depth of the high 
water table. Site preparation, such as chopping existing 
hardwoods, harrowing, and applying an approved 
herbicide, help to control the immediate plant 
competition and reduce the seedling mortality rate. 
Natural regeneration of hardwood species is probable in 
all openings of one-half acre or larger. 

This soil has poor potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited as a site for residential or small 
commercial buildings or for septic tanks or subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems because of the wetness 
and frequent flooding. Flood-control measures generally 
are not practical because of the high cost. The low 
strength, the wetness, and flooding are severe 
limitations on sites for local roads. Special designs and 
proper construction minimize these limitations. 
Alternative sites can be selected for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. 

This Kinston soil is in capability subclass Vlw and in 
woodland suitability group 9W. 


KpB2—Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This somewhat poorly drained, gently sloping 
soil formed in acid clay and the underlying marly clay 
and chalk. It is on broad ridgetops in the uplands of the 
Blackland Prairie. Individual areas range from 5 to 30 
acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches, brown silt loam mixed with a small 
amount of strong brown subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
6 to 14 inches, strong brown silty clay 
14 to 25 inches, yellowish brown clay that has red 
and light brownish gray mottles 
25 to 36 inches, light yellowish brown clay that has 
light brownish gray and strong brown mottles 
36 to 46 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish brown and brown clay that has calcium 
carbonate concretions in the lower part 
46 to 55 inches, brownish yellow clay that has 
calcium carbonate concretions 
55 to 60 inches, light gray clay 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
all of the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other 
areas the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some 
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areas have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Dulac soils, 
which have a higher content of silt in the upper part of 
the solum than the Kipling soil. They have a fragipan in 
the subsoil. Dulac soils are on broader, gentle slopes 
mainly on ridgetops. The included soils make up about 
10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Kipling soit 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to moderately acid in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
except in limed areas; very strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil; 
and strongly acid to moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material 

Permeability: Slow in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil, very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: Very high 

Surface runoff: Slow to medium 

Erosion hazard: Moderate 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 
during wet periods. This soil is excessively wet 
because of the clayey texture and very slow 
permeability. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by excessive 
wetness in the subsoil layer during winter and early 
spring and by the firm, sticky, and plastic subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: High in the upper part of the 
solum, very high in the lower part 

Tilth: The surface layer is hard when dry. If the soil is 
tilled when too wet or too dry, clods tend to form. 
The optimum range in moisture content for tilling is 
narrow. 


Most areas of this Kipling soil are used for row crops 
or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is suited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grain. The main management concerns are the 
moderate hazard of erosion, the seasonal wetness, and 


the high content of clay. If this soil is used for cultivated 


crops, good management practices, such as 
conservation tillage, terraces, grassed waterways, 
returning crop residue to the soil, contour farming, 
contour stripcropping, and a crop rotation that includes 
grasses and legumes, help to control runoff and 
erosion. Planting cultivated crops that produce large 
amounts of residue reduces crusting and packing and 
helps to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay (fig. 11). 
The low productivity and the moderate hazard of 
erosion are the main limitations. Because it has a high 
content of clay, this soil is very sticky and plastic when 
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Figure 11.—A grass-legume pasture in an area of Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. It provides excellent forage for cattle and 


horses. 


wet. Grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
compaction of the surface layer, resulting in a reduced 
infiltration rate and an increased runoff rate. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. The wooded 
areas mainly consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
pine trees, except where management practices have 
favored a selected species. The trees preferred for 


planting are cherrybark oak, Shumard oak, sweetgum, 
and loblolly pine. The use of equipment is moderately 
limited because the soil is clayey and is sticky and 
plastic when wet, which restricts trafficability. Logging 
during the drier periods in summer and fall minimizes 
soil compaction and prevents the formation of ruts. If 
pine trees are planted, plant competition and the 
seedling mortality rate are moderate limitations. Special 
site preparation practices, such as harrowing, cutting, or 
girdling, help to control undesirable plants, including 
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Figure 12.—A crack in the wall of a house built in an area of Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. The crack is a result of the 
high shrink-swell potential. 


weeds, brush, and trees. Decreasing the amount of 
plant competition reduces the seedling mortality rate 
and increases the growth of seedlings. After seedlings 
are established, spraying with an approved herbicide 
helps to control unwanted plants. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 


and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

The high shrink-swell potential in the clayey subsoil 
is the main limitation on sites for residential and small 
commercial buildings (fig. 12). The low strength and 
high shrink-swell potential are severe limitations on 
sites for local roads. Special designs and proper 
construction help to overcome some of these 
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limitations. The very slow permeability in the clayey 
subsoil and the wetness are severe limitations for septic 
tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal fields. A 
specially designed, alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations, or alternative sites can be 
used. 

This Kipling soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 9C. 


KrC3—Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This somewhat poorly 
drained soil formed in acid clay and the underlying 
marly clay and chalk in the uplands of the Blackland 
Prairie. It is moderately sloping and is mainly on 
hillsides above drainageways. Individual areas range 
from 10 to 30 acres in size. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark brown silty clay loam mixed with 
a large amount of mottled pale brown and red 
subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
3 to 10 inches, mottled pale brown, red, and light 
brownish gray clay 
10 to 19 inches, mottled red and light brownish gray 
clay 
19 to 33 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish red, and yellowish brown clay 
33 to 39 inches, mottled strong brown and light 
brownish gray clay 
39 to 46 inches, light gray clay that has yellowish 
brown mottles 
46 to 60 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish brown, and brown clay 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Dulac and 
Sumter soils. Dulac soils have a higher content of silt in 
the upper part of the solum than the Kipling soil. They 
have a fragipan. They are mainly on ridgetops. Sumter 
soils have a thinner solum and are calcareous. They 
are mainly on short escarpments. Also included are 
soils that have a high content of silt to a depth of 2.5 to 
3.0 feet and are on broader slopes in undulating areas. 
Some areas of soils that have slopes of more than 8 
percent are also included. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 
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Important properties of the Kipling soiHK 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to moderately acid in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
except in limed areas; very strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil 
and the substratum 

Permeability: Slow in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil, very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: Very high 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 
during wet periods. This soil is excessively wet 
because of the clayey texture and very slow 
permeability. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by seasonal 
wetness during winter and early spring and by the 
firm, sticky, and plastic clayey subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: High in the upper part of the 
solum, very high in the lower part 

Tilth: The surface layer is hard when dry. If the soil is 
tilled when too wet or too dry, clods are formed. 
The optimum range in moisture content for tillage is 
narrow. 


Most of the acreage of this Kipling soil is used for 
pasture. A small acreage is used for row crops or 
woodland. 

This soil is suited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grain. It is limited mainly by the slope, the severe 
hazard of erosion (fig. 13), and the clayey texture. If 
cultivated crops are grown, intensive conservation 
practices are needed. A combination of various erosion- 
control measures, including a grass and legume 
rotation, cover crops, conservation tillage, contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and terraces, help to 
control runoff, control the hazard of erosion, conserve 
moisture, and maintain tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. The low 
productivity, the moderate slopes, and the severe 
hazard of erosion are the main management concerns. 
Using this soil for permanent pasture and hay 
effectively controls erosion. Overgrazing or grazing 
when the soil is too wet causes surface compaction, 
reduces the rate of water infiltration, and increases the 
runoff rate. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods, eastern 
redcedar, and pine trees, except where management 
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Figure 13.—An area of Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. Because of the erosion, only a sparse stand of 


soybeans will grow. 


practices have favored selected species. The trees 
preferred for planting include cherrybark oak, Shumard 
oak, sweetgum, and loblolly pine. The use of equipment 
is moderately limited because the soil is clayey and is 
sticky and plastic when wet, which restricts trafficability. 
This limitation can be partially overcome by logging 
during drier periods. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition and seedling mortality are moderate 
limitations. Using mechanical cultivation and increasing 
the planting rate help to overcome the limitations. After 
planting, applications of an approved herbicide help to 
control undesirable plants and increase the survival rate 
of seedlings. Hardwood timber stands can be improved 
by leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 


This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The high shrink-swell potential of the clayey subsoil 
is the main limitation on sites for residential and small 
commercial buildings. The low strength and high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations on sites for local 
roads. Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome some of these limitations. Erosion is a hazard 
in areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing roads and dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The very slow permeability in the clayey 
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subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tanks and waste- 
water disposal fields. A specially designed, alternative 
system helps to overcome the limitations, or alternative 
sites can be used. 

This Kipling soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 9C. 


KrD3—Kipling silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This somewhat poorly 
drained soil formed in acid clay and the underlying 
marly clay and chalk in the uplands of the Blackland 
Prairie. It is strongly sloping and is mainly on hillsides 
above drainageways. Individual areas range from 5 to 
30 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark brown silty clay loam mixed with 
a large amount of mottled pale brown and red 
material 
Subsoil: 
3 to 10 inches, mottled pale brown, red, and light 
brownish gray clay 
10 to 19 inches, mottled red and light brownish gray 
clay 
19 to 33 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish red, and yellowish brown clay 
33 to 39 inches, mottled strong brown and light 
brownish gray clay 
39 to 46 inches, light gray clay that has yellowish 
brown mottles 
46 to 60 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish brown, and brown clay 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Sumter soils. 
Sumter soils have a thinner solum than the Kipling soil 
and are calcareous. They are on short escarpments. 
Also included are small areas of Kipling soils that have 
slopes of less than 8 percent and some chalk bedrock 
outcrops. These included areas make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Kipling soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to moderately acid in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
except in limed areas; very strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil 
and the underlying material 
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Permeability: Slow in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil, very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: Very high 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 
during wet periods. This soil is excessively wet 
because of the clayey texture and very slow 
permeability. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by seasonal 
wetness during winter and early spring and by the 
firm, sticky, and plastic clayey subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: High in the upper part of the 
solum, very high in the lower part 

Tilth: The surface layer is hard when dry. If the soil is 
tilled when too wet or too dry, clods form. The 
optimum range in moisture content for cultivation is 
narrow. 


Most areas of this Kipling soil are used for woodland. 
A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This severely eroded soil is unsuited to row crops, 
truck crops, and small grain. It has low productivity and 
a very severe hazard of erosion. Maintaining a 
permanent vegetative cover helps to control runoff and 
erosion. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. The low 
productivity and the severe hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is 
too wet causes surface compaction, reduces the rate of 
water infiltration, and increases the runoff rate. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of mixed hardwoods, eastern redcedar, 
and pine trees, except in areas where management 
practices have favored a selected species. The trees 
preferred for planting include cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, and loblolly pine. The use of equipment is 
moderately limited because the soil is clayey. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate because of the slope. 
Because this clayey soil is sticky when wet, planting 
and harvesting equipment can be more efficiently used 
during drier periods. Management practices that 
minimize the hazard of erosion are beneficial during 
timber harvesting. They prevent the accelerated erosion 
and formation of gullies that result in the sedimentation 
of other areas. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition and seedling mortality are moderate 
limitations. Using mechanical cultivation and increasing 
the planting rate help to overcome the limitations. After 
planting, applications of an approved herbicide help to 
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control competition from undesirable plants and improve 
the seedling survival rate. Hardwood timber stands can 
be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
wildlife, good potential as habitat for woodland wildlife, 
and very poor potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The high shrink-swell potential is the main limitation 
on sites for residential and small commercial buildings. 
The slope is also a severe limitation on sites for small 
commercial buildings. The high shrink-swell potential in 
the clayey subsoil and the low strength are severe 
limitations on sites for local roads. Special design and 
engineering techniques and proper construction help to 
overcome some of these limitations. Erosion is a hazard 
in areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing roads and dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The very slow permeability and the wetness in 
the clayey subsoil are severe limitations for septic tanks 
and waste-water disposal systems. Alternative sites can 
be used, or a specially designed and approved 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Kipling soil is in capability subclass Vile and in 
woodland suitability group 9C. 


KrF3—Kipling silty clay loam, 12 to 40 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately steep to 
steep, somewhat poorly drained soil formed in acid clay 
and the underlying marly clay and chalk in the uplands 
of the Blackland Prairie. It is mainly on hillsides above 
drainageways. Individual areas range from 5 to 30 
acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark brown silty clay loam mixed with 
a large amount of mottled pale brown and red 
subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
3 to 10 inches, mottled pale brown, red, and light 
brownish gray clay 
10 to 19 inches, mottled red and light brownish gray 
clay 
19 to 33 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish red, and yellowish brown clay 
33 to 39 inches, mottled strong brown and light 
brownish gray clay 
39 to 46 inches, light gray clay that has yellowish 
brown mottles 
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46 to 60 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish brown, and brown clay 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has | 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the | 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Sumter soils 
in landscape positions similar to those of the Kipling 
soil. Also included are small areas of soils that have 
slopes of less than 12 percent, areas of soils that have 
chalk at a depth of less than 24 inches, and areas of 
chalk outcrops. The included areas make up about 10 
to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Kipling soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to moderately acid in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
except in limed areas; very strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil 
and the underlying material 

Permeability: Slow in the surface layer and upper part of 
the subsoil, very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: Very high 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 
during wet periods. This soil is excessively wet 
because of the clayey texture and very slow 
permeability. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by seasonal 
wetness during winter and early spring and by the 
firm, sticky, and plastic clayey subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: High in the upper part of the 
solum, very high in the lower part 

Tilth: The surface layer is hard when dry. If tilled when 
too wet or too dry, clods will form. The optimum 
range in moisture content for cultivation is narrow. 


Most areas of this Kipling soil are used for woodland. 
A small acreage is used as pasture. 

This soil is unsuited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grain because of the slope, the low productivity, 
and the very severe hazard of erosion. Establishing 
permanent vegetation, especially trees, helps to control 
runoff and erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay. The low 
productivity, the slope, and the severe hazard of 
erosion are the main limitations. Shallow gullies and 
washouts tend to form along livestock trails on the 
steeper slopes. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is 
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too wet causes surface compaction, reduces the rate of 
water infiltration, and increases the runoff rate. The use 
of equipment for weed and brush control is difficult 
because of the slope. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods, eastern 
redcedar, and pine trees, except where management 
practices have favored a selected species. The trees 
preferred for planting include cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, and loblolly pine. The slope is a moderate 
limitation for the use of equipment. During rainy periods 
the soil is sticky and plastic, which restricts trafficability. 
Limiting the use of planting and harvesting equipment to 
drier periods minimizes soil compaction and helps to 
prevent the formation of ruts. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate because of the slope. During timber 
harvesting, specially designed road drainage systems 
and properly placed culverts minimize the hazard of 
erosion, reduce gullying, and reduce the sedimentation 
of other areas. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition and seedling mortality are moderate 
limitations. Proper site preparation practices, such as 
spraying, cutting, or girdling undesirable plants, and 
applications of an approved herbicide minimize plant 
competition and increase the seedling survival rate. 
Increasing the planting rate decreases the seeding 
mortality rate. Hardwood timber stands can be improved 
by leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
wildlife, good potential as habitat for woodland wildlife, 
and very poor potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This map unit is not suited to most urban uses. The 
slope is the main limitation. The high shrink-swell 
potential and the slope are severe limitations on sites 
for residential and small commercial buildings. The high 
shrink-swell potential in the clayey subsoil, the slope, 
and the low strength are severe limitations for local 
roads. Special design and engineering techniques and 
proper construction help to overcome some of the 
limitations. Constructing roads on the contour helps to 
overcome the slope. The very slow permeability in the 
clayey subsoil, the wetness, and the slope are severe 
limitations for septic tanks and waste-water disposal 
systems. A specially designed and approved alternative 
system helps to overcome the limitations, or alternative 
sites can be used. 

This Kipling soil is in capability subclass Vlle and in 
woodland suitability group 9C. 


Kv—Kirkville fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This nearly level, moderately well drained soil 
is on flood plains along small streams. It formed in 
loamy alluvial sediments. Most areas are subject to 
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flooding following heavy, prolonged rains during winter 
and early spring, mainly before crops are planted. The 
flooding lasts for a few days near natural, winding 
channels. It lasts for much less time in areas near 
channels that have been enlarged, deepened, and 
straightened. Individual areas range from 5 to 60 acres 
in size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 7 inches, dark brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 18 inches, dark yellowish brown loam 
18 to 46 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
that has light brownish gray mottles 
Underlying material: 
46 inches to more than 60 inches, light brownish 
gray fine sandy loam that has yellowish brown 
and yellowish red mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Bibb, luka, 
Kinston, and Mantachie soils on flood plains. Bibb and 
Kinston soils are poorly drained soils in sloughs and old 
channels. Water ponds in some lower areas of these 
soils during wet seasons. luka soils are moderately well 
drained. They are in slightly lower landscape positions 
than the Kirkville soil. Mantachie soils are somewhat 
poorly drained soils in slightly lower positions in 
drainageways. Also included along channels are some 
areas of soils that have less than 20 inches of sandy 
and loamy overwash. The included soils make up about 
10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Kirkville soi-— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 2.5 feet 
in winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief or brief periods 
following heavy rainfall mainly in late winter and 
early spring; rare during other seasons 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by a seasonal water 
table that fluctuates between a depth of 1.5 and 2.5 
feet in winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 
throughout a wide range in moisture content, but it 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 
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Most areas of this Kirkville soil are used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. With the use of good management 
practices, row crops can be grown every year. Seasonal 
wetness is the main limitation. Proper row arrangement 
and surface field ditches can remove excess surface 
water from low areas. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 
Seedbed preparation and cultivation are sometimes 
delayed in spring because of wetness and flooding. 
Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early spring 
before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
damage to crops during occasional wet periods. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth and reduces the rate 
of water infiltration. Proper stocking rates, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help to keep the 
pasture in good condition. Restricting use during wet 
periods minimizes surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of some wetness 
are well suited to this soil, and these are the dominant 
native trees. The trees preferred for planting include 
cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, yellow- 
poplar, and loblolly pine. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition is a severe management concern. The 
seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation for the use of 
equipment. The seedling mortality rate is moderate. If 
pine trees are planted, mechanical site preparation is 
needed to control undesirable plants, but the benefits of 
the site preparation do not extend beyond one growing 
season. Increasing the planting rate and applying an 
approved herbicide help to establish the desired stands 
of seedlings. Harvesting timber during the drier periods 
in summer and fall helps to prevent the formation of ruts 
and minimizes soil compaction. Natural regeneration of 
hardwood species is probable in all openings of one- 
half acre or larger. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

The flooding is a severe limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings and for local 
roads. Flood-control measures generally are not 
practical because of the high cost and some risk of 
damage to the property after the measures are applied. 
However, special designs and proper engineering 
techniques help to minimize the damage from flooding. 
The flooding and wetness are severe limitations 
affecting septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
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disposal systems. If protected from flooding, a specially 
designed subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
approved alternative septic system helps to overcome 
the wetness. Alternative sites can be selected. 

This Kirkville soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 10W. 





Le—Leeper silty clay, occasionally flooded. This 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil formed in 
clayey alluvium on broad flood plains. Most areas are 
subject to flooding following heavy, prolonged rains 
during winter and early spring. The flooding lasts for a 
few days near natural, winding channels or in low 
areas. It lasts for a few hours in most areas along 
channels that have been enlarged, deepened, or 
straightened. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 60 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches, brown silty clay 
Subsoil: 
8 to 15 inches, dark grayish brown silty clay that 
has strong brown mottles 
15 to 30 inches, dark grayish brown silty clay that 
has strong brown and grayish brown mottles 
30 to 60 inches, mottled gray and strong brown clay 


Included in mapping are small areas of Catalpa soils 
and the moderately well drained Marietta soils, which 
are on slightly convex parts of the flood plain and along 
deep channels. Also included are small areas of soils 
that are in sloughs and depressions and are frequently 
flooded for long periods and small areas of soils that 
are near stream channels and have less than 20 inches 
of sandy overwash. The included soils make up about 
10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Leeper soiHK— 


Soil reaction: Moderately acid to moderately alkaline 
throughout the profile 

Permeability: Very slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 2.0 feet 
during wet seasons 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief or brief periods, 
following heavy rainfall in late winter and early 
spring 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a seasonal 
water table that fluctuates between a depth of 1.0 
and 2.0 feet 
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Shrink-swell potential: High; shrinking and cracking 
occurs during dry periods 

Tilth: This soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. 
The surface layer is sticky when wet and hard when 
dry. The soil becomes cloddy if farmed when too 
wet or too dry. The optimum range in moisture 
content for working the soil is narrow. 


Most of the acreage of this Leeper soil is used as 
cropland or for pasture or hay. A small acreage still 
supports hardwood timber. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. The seasonal wetness and flooding are the 
main limitations. Proper row arrangement and surface 
field ditches can remove excess surface water from low 
areas. Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil 
tilth, reduces crusting, and helps to maintain fertility. 
The soil dries slowly after heavy rains and is sticky 
when wet. Seedbed preparation and cultivation are 
sometimes delayed in spring because of wetness and 
flooding. Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early 
spring before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
moderate damage to crops in low, unprotected areas 
after heavy rains in summer. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
are tolerant of wetness. Overgrazing or grazing when 
the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor 
tiith and reduces the rate of water infiltration. Restricting 
use during wet periods minimizes surface compaction. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the pasture and soil in good 
condition. Flooding causes some damage to plants in 
the lower areas, and wetness can delay the growth of 
plants in spring. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods that are tolerant of wetness and flooding are 
the dominant trees in wooded areas. This soil is well 
suited to bottom-land hardwoods. The trees preferred 
for planting include cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, and green ash. The soil is poorly suited to 
loblolly pine because of the alkaline reaction in the 
subsoil. The seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation 
for the use of equipment. Harvesting during drier 
periods helps to overcome the problems caused by the 
wetness. Plant competition and seedling mortality are 
moderate limitations. Before planting, the site should be 
prepared to reduce competition from undesirable plants. 
Spraying with an approved herbicide, cutting, and 
girdling eliminate unwanted weeds, bushes, and trees. 
Natural regeneration of hardwood species is probable in 
all openings of one-half acre or larger. Timber stands 
can be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production. Limiting the use of heavy equipment to drier 
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periods minimizes soil compaction and helps to prevent 
the formation of ruts. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The flooding, wetness, and the high shrink-swell 
potential are severe limitations on sites for residential 
and small commercial buildings. The flooding, low 
strength, and high shrink-swell potential are major 
limitations on sites for local roads. Special designs and 
proper engineering techniques help to overcome some 
of the limitations. Flood-control measures generally are 
not practical because of the high cost. The flooding, the 
very slow permeability, and the wetness are severe 
limitations affecting septic tanks and subsurface waste- 
water disposal systems. Alternative sites can be 
selected. 

This Leeper is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 11W. 


LuC3—Luverne fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This well drained, moderately 
sloping soil formed in clayey sediments that have strata 
of silty and sandy material. It is on ridgetops and 
hillslopes in moderate or high positions on dissected 
uplands. Individual areas range from 5 to 50 acres in 
size. Slopes generally are long and are dissected by 
well defined drainageways. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
mixed with some yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 32 inches, yellowish red sandy clay 
32 to 45 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
pale brown and red mottles 
Underlying material: 
45 to 60 inches, mottled light red, strong brown, and 
light brownish gray sandy clay loam that has thin 
strata of loamy material 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ruston and 
Tippah soils. Ruston soils have a lower content of clay 
and are more friable than the Luverne soil. They are 
generally in higher positions on the landscape on 
broader ridgetops. Tippah soils have a higher content of 
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silt in the upper part of the solum than the Luverne soil. 
They are moderately well drained and are on broader, 
smoother slopes on high shoulder slopes and ridgetops. 
Also included are some small areas of soils that are on 
ridgetops and have a clayey solum overlying a sandy 
substratum. The included soils make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Luverne soil— 


Soil reaction: Extremely acid to strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderately slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate 

Tilth: Fair 

Most of the acreage of this Luverne soil is used as 
pasture or woodland. A few areas are used for row 
crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops because of the 
severe hazard of erosion, the low productivity, and the 
clayey texture. Management practices, such as 
returning crop residue to the soil, minimum tillage, crop 
rotation, contour farming, terraces, and grassed 
waterways are needed in cultivated areas. A permanent 
vegetative cover helps to control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay. The low 
productivity, the slope, and the severe hazard of 
erosion are the main management concerns. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction, reduces the rate of water 
infiltration, and increases the runoff rate. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to woodland. Most wooded areas 
consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored a 
selected species. The preferred tree for planting is 
loblolly pine. The use of equipment is moderately 
limited because the soil is clayey and is sticky and 
plastic when wet, which restricts trafficability. Restricting 
logging activities to drier periods in summer and fall 
minimizes soil compaction and helps to prevent the 
formation of ruts. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition is a moderate limitation. Proper site 
preparation helps to control undesirable plants. 
Spraying with an approved herbicide, cutting, and 
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girdling eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, and trees. 
After the trees are planted, plant competition can be 
controlled by spraying with an approved herbicide. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 
preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The shrink-swell potential is a moderate limitation on 
sites for residential buildings. The shrink-swell potential 
in the clayey subsoil and the slope are moderate 
limitations on sites for small commercial buildings. The 
low strength is a severe limitation on sites for local 
roads. Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome some of these limitations. Erosion is a hazard 
in areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing roads and dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The moderately slow permeability in the clayey 
subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal fields. A specially 
designed and approved alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations, or alternative sites can be 
used. 

This Luverne soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 8C. 


LuD3—Luverne fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This well drained, strongly 
sloping soil formed in clayey sediments that have strata 
of silty and sandy material. It is on hillslopes in the 
uplands. Individual areas range from 5 to 30 acres in 
size. Slopes generally are fairly long and have well 
defined drainageways. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
mixed with some yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 32 inches, yellowish red sandy ciay 
32 to 45 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
pale brownish gray and red mottles 
Substratum: 
45 to 60 inches, mottled red, strong brown, and light 
brownish gray sandy clay loam that has thin 
strata of loamy material 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
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remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Smithdale 
and Tippah soils. Smithdale soils have a lower content 
of clay than the Luverne soil. They are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Luverne soil. The 
moderately well drained Tippah soils are in wider, 
smoother, and less sloping positions on ridge crests 
between drainageways. Also included are small areas 
of soils that have slopes of more than 12 percent. The 
included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Important properties of the Luverne soil— 


Soil reaction: Extremely acid to strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderately slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate 

Tilth: Fair 

Most of the acreage of this Luverne soil is used as 
pasture or woodland. A few areas are used for row 
crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain because of the low productivity, the 
slope, the very severe hazard of erosion, and the clayey 
texture. Maintaining permanent vegetation helps to 
control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay. The low 
productivity, the slope, and the very severe hazard of 
erosion are the main management concerns. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction, reduces the rate of water 
infiltration, and increases the runoff rate. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to woodland. Most wooded areas 
consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except in areas where management practices have 
favored a selected species. The preferred tree for 
planting is loblolly pine. The use of equipment is 
moderately limited because the soil is sticky and plastic 
when wet, which restricts trafficability. This limitation 
can be partially overcome by logging during drier 
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periods. If pine trees are planted, plant competition is a 
moderate limitation. Competing vegetation can be 
controlled by proper site preparation. Girdling, cutting 
unwanted trees, and applying an approved herbicide 
help to control undesirable plants and increase the 
seedling survival rate. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The high shrink-swell potential in the clayey subsoil 
and the slope are moderate limitations on sites for 
residential buildings. The slope is a severe limitation on 
sites for small commercial buildings. The low strength is 
a severe limitation on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper construction help to overcome some 
of these limitations. Erosion is a hazard in areas that 
have been cleared for construction. However, 
constructing roads on the contour and designing 
dwellings that conform to the natural slope minimize the 
amount of land shaping needed and thus erosion is 
held to a minimum. Revegetating the construction area 
also helps to control erosion. The moderately slow 
permeability in the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation 
for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal 
fields. A specially designed alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations, or alternative sites can be 
used. 

This Luverne soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 8C. 


LV—Luverne and Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 45 
percent slopes. This map unit consists of well drained, 
moderately sloping to steep soils. The Luverne soil 
formed in clayey sediments, and the Smithdale soil 
formed in loamy deposits. This map unit is on rugged, 
hilly uplands that are dissected by a dendritic network 
of drainageways. Relief is moderate to high. The 
landscape is characterized by narrow, winding ridgetops 
above steep hillsides. 

Because the present and predicted major land use is 
woodland, these soils were mapped together. Some 
areas consist mostly of the Luverne soil, some consist 
mostly of the Smithdale soil, and some consist of both 
kinds of soils. The Luverne soil makes up about 60 
percent of the unit, The Smithdale soil makes up about 
25 percent, and included soils make up about 15 
percent. Individual areas range from about 50 to 300 
acres in size. Onsite investigation is required to identify 
the location of each component. The Luverne soil is 
mainly on slopes that range from 5 to 45 percent, and 
the Smithdale soil is mainly on slopes that range from 8 
to 45 percent. 
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The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Luverne soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 12 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 35 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
red and light olive brown mottles 
35 to 46 inches, red sandy clay loam 
Underlying material: 
46 to 59 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
grayish brown and brown mottles 
59 to 70 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
70 to 76 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has lamellae of clay, very fine sandy loam, and 
silt loam 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Smithdale soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish brown sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 14 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
14 to 36 inches, reddish brown sandy loam 
36 to 50 inches, reddish brown sandy clay loam that 
has light yellowish brown mottles 
50 to 60 inches, reddish brown sandy loam that has 
light yellowish brown and yellowish brown mottles 


Included in mapping are Okeelala and Ruston soils 
and the moderately well drained Tippah soils. Okeelala 
soils, which have a thinner solum, are mainly on the 
steep hillsides. Ruston soils are on ridgetops. Tippah 
soils are on a few of the broader, gently sloping 
ridgetops. Also included are networks of deep, 
v-shaped gullies. Also included are some small areas of 
soils that are on ridgetops and have clayey solum 
overlying a sandy substratum. Some areas of soils that 
have irregularly bedded ironstone plates, ironstone 
fragments, and conglomerates and are mostly in areas 
of Smithdale soils on the narrow ridges are also 
included. The included areas make up about 15 percent 
of the map unit. 


Important properties of Luverne and Smithdale 
soils— 


Soil reaction: Luverne—extremely acid to strongly acid; 
Smithdale—very strongly acid or strongly acid, 
except in the surface layer of areas that have been 
limed 

Permeability: Luverne—moderately slow; Smithdale— 
moderate 
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Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Moderate to severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Luverne—somewhat restricted below a 
depth of 40 inches by the plastic, clayey subsoil; 
Smithdale—more than 60 inches 

Shrink-swell potential: Luverne—moderate; Smithdale— 
low 

Tilth: Fair to good, although most of the acreage of 
these soils should not be cultivated because of the 
severe hazard of erosion 


Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as 
woodland (fig. 14). 

Most areas of this map unit are not suited to truck 
crops, small grain, or row crops because of the slope, 
the rapid runoff rate, and the severe hazard of erosion. 
Except for small, gently sloping and moderately sloping 
areas on ridgetops, the soils should be kept in a 
permanent vegetative cover of grasses or trees to 
prevent further erosion. 

This map unit is generally poorly suited to pasture 
and hay because of the slope. The slope hinders the 
use of equipment, and the soils are subject to severe 
erosion during seedbed preparation or when 
overgrazed. Some gently sloping and moderately 
sloping areas on the broader ridgetops are suited to hay 
and pasture. If this map unit is used for pasture, proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. In most areas, the use of equipment is 
difficult because of the slope. 

This map unit is well suited to woodland. Most 
wooded areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
pine trees, except in areas where management 
practices have favored a selected species. The trees 
preferred for planting include loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
and cherrybark oak. Erosion is the main management 
concern. Rills and gullies can develop from timber 
harvesting operations unless adequate water bars, plant 
cover, or both are provided. Avoiding the use of steep 
slopes for logging roads and skid trails helps to control 
erosion and minimizes the formation of gullies. The 
hazard of erosion and the use of equipment are 
moderate to severe limitations in areas that have slopes 
of more than 15 percent. Areas that have slopes of 15 
to 35 percent have moderate limitations, and areas that 
have slopes of more than 35 percent have severe 
limitations. If pine trees are planted, plant competition is 
a management concern. Cutting and girdling eliminate 
unwanted brush or trees, and spraying with an 
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Figure 14.—An area of Luverne and Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 45 percent slopes, used as woodland. This map unit is important to the 
timber industry because it is well suited to trees such as loblolly pine. 


approved herbicide controls the subsequent growth and 
increases the seedling survival rate. The use of 
equipment is limited because the Luverne soil is sticky 
and plastic when wet, which restricts trafficability. This 
limitation can be partially overcome by logging during 
drier periods. Hardwood timber stands can be improved 
by leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 

This map unit has fair potential as habitat for 
openland wildlife, good potential as habitat for woodland 
wildlife, and very poor potential as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. 

The slope is the main limitation on sites for 


residential and small commercial buildings and for local 
roads. The low strength is a severe limitation on sites 
for local roads in areas of the Luverne soil. Although 
the limitations are difficult and expensive to overcome, 
they can be minimized by special design and 
engineering techniques and proper construction. The 
less sloping areas on ridgetops have fewer limitations 
than the areas on steep hillsides. Erosion is a hazard in 
steep areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing roads and dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
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erosion. The slope and the moderately slow 
permeability in the clayey subsoil of the Luverne soil 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. A specially designed and 
approved alternative system helps to overcome the 
limitations, or alternative sites can be used. The slope 
is a major management concern for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems in most areas 
of the Smithdale soil. A few areas on shoulder slopes 
that have slopes of less than 15 percent have only 
slight limitations. Areas that have slopes of 15 to 30 
percent have. moderate limitations that can be 
mimimized by installing field lines on the contour. Areas 
that have slopes of more than 30 percent are generally 
unsuited to subsurface waste-water disposal systems 
because the effluent can surface in downslope areas 
and cause a pollution hazard. 

The Luverne and Smithdale soils are in capability 
subclass Vile and in woodland suitability group 8R. 


Ma—Mantachie fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil 
formed in loamy alluvial sediments on flood plains. Most 
areas are subject to flooding following heavy, prolonged 
rains during winter and early spring, mainly before the 
planting season begins. The flooding lasts for a few 
hours in most areas near enlarged, deepened, or 
straightened constructed channels and for a few days 
near natural, winding channels or in low areas. 
Individual areas are long and narrow in shape, and they 
are along streams throughout the county. They range 
from 5 to 300 acres in size. Slopes generally are 
smooth to concave. They range from 0 to 2 percent. 
Most areas of this map unit are dissected by stream 
channels. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 9 inches, brown fine sandy loam that has 
strong brown mottles in the lower part 
Subsoil: 
9 to 17 inches, brown silt loam that has light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles 
17 to 34 inches, light brownish gray loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
34 to 43 inches, light brownish gray loam that has 
yellowish brown and strong brown mottles 
Underlying material: 
43 to 60 inches, light brownish gray loam that has 
strong brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Arkabutla, 
Bibb, Chenneby, luka, Kinston, Kirkville, and 
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Rosebloom soils. Arkabutla and Chenneby soils have a 
higher content of silt and less sand than the Mantachie 
soil. They are in landscape positions similar to those of 
the Mantachie soil. The poorly drained Bibb, Kinston, 
and Rosebloom soils are in sloughs and drainageways. 
Rosebloom soils have less sand and a higher content of 
silt than the Mantachie soil. The moderately well 
drained luka and Kirkville soils are in small, convex 
areas and along incised channels in the slightly higher 
parts of the flood plain. Also included are some areas of 
soils that have a sandy and loamy overwash less than 
20 inches thick and are mainly near steam channels. 
The included soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 


Important properties of the Mantachie soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid to strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.0 to 1.5 feet 
in winter and early spring 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief to brief periods 
during winter and early spring 

Root zone: Deep, somewhat restricted by a seasonal 
high water table in winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good; can be worked throughout a wide range in 
moisture content 


Most of the acreage of this Mantachie soil is used for 
row crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is suited to row crops, small grain, and truck 
crops. The seasonal wetness and flooding are the main 
limitations. Proper row arrangement and surface field 
ditches can remove excess surface water in the lower 
areas. Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil 
tilth, reduces crusting, and helps to maintain fertility. 
Seedbed preparation and cultivation are sometimes 
delayed in spring because of wetness and flooding. 
Most of the flooding occurs in winter and early spring 
before crops are planted, but flooding can cause 
moderate damage to crops in low, unprotected areas 
after heavy rains in summer. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of wetness (fig. 15). Overgrazing or grazing 
when the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and 
poor tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. 
Restricting use during wet periods minimizes surface 
compaction. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
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Figure 15.—High-quality round bales of hay, produced in an area of Mantachie fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded. 


and weed and brush control help to keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. Flooding causes some 
damage to plants in the lower areas, and wetness can 
delay the growth of plants in spring. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of wetness and 
flooding are well suited, and these are the dominant 
trees in wooded areas. The trees preferred for planting 
include cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, 
green ash, and loblolly pine. The seasonal wetness is a 
moderate limitation for the use of equipment. Harvesting 
during the drier periods helps to overcome the problems 
caused by wetness. If pine trees are planted, plant 
competition is a severe limitation and the seedling 
mortality rate is a moderate limitation. Proper site 
preparation helps to control competition from 

undesirable plants and reduces the seedling mortality 


rate. Chopping, spraying with an approved herbicide, 
and cutting or girdling eliminate unwanted bushes or 
trees. The benefits of the mechanical site preparation 
do not extend beyond one growing season. Natural 
regeneration of hardwood species is probable in all 
openings of one-half acre or larger. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
seed production and removing unwanted trees. Limiting 
the use of heavy equipment to drier periods minimizes 
soil compaction and helps to prevent the formation of 
ruts. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The flooding and wetness are severe limitations on 
sites for residential and small commercial buildings. 
Flooding is a major limitation on sites for local roads. 
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Special designs and proper engineering techniques help 
to overcome some of the limitations. Corrective 
measures to control flooding generally are not practical 
because of the cost. The flooding and wetness are 
severe limitations affecting septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. Alternative sites can be 
selected. 

This Mantachie soil is in capability subclass Ilw and 
in woodland suitability group 10W. 


Mr—Marietta fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This nearly level, moderately well drained soil 
formed in loamy alluvium on flood plains. Most areas 
are subject to flooding following heavy, prolonged rains 
during winter and early spring, generally before crops 
are planted. Most areas are near enlarged, deepened, 
or straightened constructed channels, and the flooding 
lasts for only a few hours. However, the flooding can 
last for several days in areas near natural channels or 
in low areas. Individual areas range from 5 to 60 acres 
in size. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
6 to 10 inches, dark yellowish brown loam 
10 to 18 inches, brown sandy clay loam that has 
light brownish gray mottles 
18 to 28 inches, brown sandy clay loam that has 
light brownish gray mottles 
28 to 46 inches, mottled light brownish gray and 
dark brown sandy clay loam 
Underlying material: 
46 to 60 inches, light brownish gray sandy clay 
loam that has dark brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Catalpa soils and the Leeper soils. 
Catalpa soils are mainly in areas on the flood plain 
below hillslopes that have outcrops of chalk. Leeper 
soils are in broad, slightly lower areas farther away from 
the channel than the Marietta soil. Also included are 
small areas of soils that are on flood plains and are 
clayey within a depth of 18 inches; some areas of soils 
that have recent loamy overwash less than 20 inches 
thick; and a few areas of soils that are in sloughs and 
are frequently flooded for long periods. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Marietta soit 


Soil reaction: Moderately acid to slightly alkaline 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 
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Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet 
during wet seasons 

Flooding: Occasional, for very brief to brief periods 
during winter and early spring 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a seasonal 
high water table in winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 
throughout a wide range in moisture content. It 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains if it is bare. 


Most areas of this Marietta soil are used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grain, and 
truck crops. With the use of good management 
practices, row crops can be grown every year (fig. 16). 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Proper row 
arrangement and surface field ditches can remove 
excess surface water from low areas. Returning crop 
residue to the soil improves soil fertility and tilth and 
reduces crusting. Seedbed preparation and cultivation 
are sometimes delayed in spring because of wetness 
and flooding. Most of the flooding occurs in winter and 
early spring before crops are planted, but flooding can 
cause damage to crops during occasional wet periods. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth and reduces the rate 
of water infiltration. Proper stocking rates, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help to keep the 
pasture in good condition. Restricting use during wet 
periods minimizes surface compaction. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most bottom-land 
hardwoods and pines that are tolerant of some wetness 
are well suited to this soil, and these are the dominant 
native trees. The trees preferred for planting include 
cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, Nuttall oak, 
sweetgum, water oak, and yellow-poplar. The seedling 
mortality rate and the equipment limitation are moderate 
management concerns. Plant competition is a severe 
limitation for establishing pine trees. If pine trees are 
planted, it can be controlled by using mechanical site 
preparation; cutting brush, weeds, and sprouts; and 
girdling hardwoods. The benefits of the site preparation 
do not extend beyond one growing season. Applications 
of an approved herbicide help to control plant 
competition and establish seedlings. Natural 
regeneration of hardwood species is probable in all 
openings of one-half acre or larger. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
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Figure 16.—An excellent stand of cotton, which is ready to be harvested, in an area of Marietta fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded. 


seed production and removing unwanted trees. During 
rainy periods, wetness hinders the conventional use of 
equipment for planting and harvesting. Harvesting 
timber during the drier periods in summer and fall helps 
to prevent the formation of ruts and minimizes soil 
compaction. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

Flooding is a severe limitation on sites for residential 
and small commercial buildings and for local roads. 
Flood-control measures generally are not practical 
because of the high cost and some risk of damage to 
the property after the measures are applied. However, 
some special designs and proper engineering 
techniques, especially for local roads, help to minimize 
the damage from flooding. The flooding and wetness 


are severe limitations affecting septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. Alternative 
sites can be selected. 

This Marietta soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 10W. 


My—Myatt silt loam, frequently flooded. This nearly 
level, poorly drained soil formed in loamy sediments on 
broad terraces and along some drainageways in the 
uplands. It is subject to flooding, generally from 
November through March in most years. However, 
flooding can occur at any time following heavy rains. 
The flooding lasts for several days in areas near 
enlarged channels and for longer periods in areas along 
natural, winding channels. Individual areas are 
somewhat oval in shape. They range from 5 to 10 acres 
in size. Slopes generally are smooth to concave. 
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The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish brown silt loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 8 inches, grayish brown silt loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 22 inches, light brownish gray loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
22 to 45 inches, gray clay loam that has yellow 
mottles 
Underlying material: 
45 to 60 inches, gray clay loam that has yellow 
mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Quitman soils and the moderately well 
drained Savannah soils. Quitman and Savannah soils 
are on low knolls and on the edges of the mapped 
areas. Also included are a few small areas of soils that 
are in low depressions and are ponded except during 
prolonged droughts. The included soils make up about 
10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Myatt soi-— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid in the 
surface layer, subsurface layer, and upper part of 
the subsoil, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed; extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the lower part of the solum and the underlying 
material 

Permeability: Moderate to moderately slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow to very slow; water stands in low 
areas after heavy rainfalls 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At or within a depth of 1.0 
foot during winter and early spring 

Flooding: Frequently flooded to a depth of one foot or 
more for brief to long periods during winter and 
early spring 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a seasonal 
high water table that is near the surface during 
winter and early spring 

Tilth: Fair; the surface layer is wet for long periods 
during winter and early spring. 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 


Most of the acreage of the Myatt soil is used as 
woodland or pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops. The frequent 
flooding and the seasonal wetness are the main 
limitations. Although flooding generally occurs during 
winter and spring before the crops are planted, some 
crop damage can result from heavy rainfalls in summer 
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and fall. The soil has low productivity resulting from the 
seasonal wetness that slows the movement of water 
and air through the soil and restricts the development. 
and penetration of plant roots. During dry periods in 
summer and fall, the crops are likely to be damaged by 
a lack of water because of the shallow, underdeveloped 
root system. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting and packing. 
Surface field ditches and proper row arrangement can 
remove excess surface water. Regulations that apply to 
drainage systems should be checked before initiating 
drainage work. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of wetness. Drainage ditches help to remove 
surface water during the growing season, but plant 
stands can be damaged or destroyed by flooding early 
in the growing season. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods with intermingled stands of swamp 
hardwoods in lower areas are the dominant trees. The 
trees preferred for planting include green ash, loblolly 
pine, eastern cottonwood, and sweetgum. Flooding and 
wetness are the main management concerns. The use 
of equipment is severely limited because of the wetness 
and flooding. Plant competition and seedling mortality 
are also severe limitations. Unless the trees are planted 
on bedded rows, only those trees that can tolerate 
seasonal wetness should be planted. If pine trees are 
planted, site preparation, including chopping, helps to 
control competition from undesirable plants. Planting 
pine trees on bedded rows lowers the effective depth of 
the water table. The seedling mortality resulting from 
flooding is reduced by planting late in the spring, after 
flooding becomes less likely. Increasing the planting 
rate helps to establish pines. Hardwood timber stands 
can be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. Using heavy 
equipment when the soil is wet causes rutting and soil 
compaction. The seasonal high water table restricts the 
use of equipment to dry periods. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has good potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited as a site for residential or small 
commercial buildings or for septic tanks or subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems because of the wetness 
and frequent flooding. Flood-control measures generally 
are not practical because of the high cost. Special 
designs and proper construction help to overcome the 
limitations. The moderate to moderately slow 
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permeability is also a severe limitation for septic tanks 
and subsurface waste-water disposal systems. 
Alternative sites can be selected. 

This Myatt soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 9W. 


OkD3—Okeelala fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This well drained, strongly 
sloping soil formed in loamy Coastal Plain sediments on 
hillslopes in the uplands. Individual areas are elongated 
on hillsides. They range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 
Slopes generally are long and dissected by well defined 
drainageways. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, brown fine sandy loam mixed with a 
small amount of yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 14 inches, yellowish red clay loam 
14 to 24 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has red mottles 
24 to 46 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has red mottles 
Underlying material: 
46 to 60 inches, red loamy fine sand that has light 
brown and light reddish brown mottles 


In most areas, much of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
surface layer with the surface soil and subsoil. In some 
small areas the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in 
most areas the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. 
Rills and shallow gullies are common. In some places, 
deep, v-shaped gullies occur. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Luverne, 
Ruston, and Smithdale soils. Luverne soils have a 
higher content of clay in the solum than the Okeelala 
soil, and Ruston and Smithdale soils are not as sandy 
in the lower part of the solum. Luverne and Smithdale 
soils are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Okeelala soil, and Ruston soils are on less sloping 
areas on ridgetops. Also included are small areas of 
soils that are more than 60 inches deep over loamy 
sand or sand; areas of soils that have thin, 
discontinuous ironstone plates, iron-cemented chert 
gravel conglomerates, and ironstone fragments; and 
small areas of Okeelala soils that have slopes of more 
than 12 percent. These included areas make up about 
10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Okeelala soiF— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
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throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the upper part of the subsoil, 
moderately rapid in the lower part 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Effective root zone: 60 inches or more 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 


Most of the acreage of this Okeelala soil is used as 
woodland or pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops because of the 
severe hazard of erosion. If cultivated, the soil requires 
intensive conservation practices, including conservation 
tillage, contour farming, a crop rotation that includes 
grasses and legumes, cover crops, vegetated filter 
strips, grassed waterways and outlets, and crop residue 
management. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. The slope, the 
hazard of erosion, and the moderate available water 
Capacity are the main limitations for growing grasses 
and legumes. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas contain a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected species. The soil has few limitations for forest 
management. The trees preferred for planting include 
loblolly pine and southern red oak. Special site 
preparation practices, such as harrowing and chopping, 
control the immediate plant competition and facilitate 
mechanical planting. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The slope is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential buildings and local roads. It is a severe 
limitation on sites for small commercial buildings. 
Special designs and proper engineering techniques help 
to overcome the limitation. Erosion is a hazard in areas 
that have been cleared for construction. However, 
designing dwellings that conform to the natural slope 
minimizes the amount of land shaping needed and thus 
erosion is held to a minimum. Revegetating the 
construction area also helps to control erosion. The 
slope is a moderate limitation for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. It can be 
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minimized by installing field lines on the contour. 
This Okeelala soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


OLS—Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 
45 percent slopes. This map unit consists of well 
drained, sloping to steep soils. The Okeelala and 
Smithdale soils formed in loamy sediments, and the 
Luverne soil formed in clayey sediments. This map unit 
is on steep, dissected hillslopes and narrow, winding 
ridgetops in rugged, hilly areas in the central part of the 
county. Although the present and predicted major land 
use of this map unit is woodland, many areas of these 
soils, especially those in less sloping areas on ridges, 
had once been cleared for use as cropland or pasture. 
They were later abandoned and reverted to woodland. 
The slope is the major factor in determining the use and 
management of this unit for most types of land uses. 

Because this map unit is used almost entirely as 
woodland, these soils were mapped together. Individual 
areas of this map unit range from 50 to 1,000 acres in 
size. Some areas consist mostly of the Okeelala soil, 
some consist mostly of the Luverne soil, some consist 
mostly of the Smithdale soil, and many areas consist of 
a mixture of all the soils. The Okeelala soil makes up 
about 35 percent of the unit, the Luverne soil makes up 
about 30 percent, the Smithdale soil makes up about 20 
percent, and included soils make up about 15 percent. 
Onsite investigation is required to identify the location of 
each component. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Okeelala soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, brown sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 11 inches, yellowish brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 
11 to 22 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has reddish brown mottles 
22 to 34 inches, red sandy clay loam 
34 to 48 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has strong brown mottles 
Underlying material: 
48 to 62 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
62 to 82 inches, intermingled yellowish red and 
yellowish brown sandy loam 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Luverne soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
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Subsurface layer: 
4 to 12 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 35 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
red and light olive brown mottles 
35 to 46 inches, red sandy clay loam 
Underlying material: 
46 to 59 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
grayish brown and brown mottles 
59 to 70 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
70 to 76 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has lamellae of clay, very fine sandy loam, and 
silt loam 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Smithdale soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 14 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
14 to 36 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
36 to 60 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
brownish yellow mottles 
60 to 65 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 


Included in mapping are Kirkville, Mantachie, Ruston, 
and Savannah soils. The moderately well drained 
Kirkville soils and the somewhat poorly drained 
Mantachie soils are on narrow flood plains that border 
secondary channels in drainageways. Ruston soils and 
the moderately well drained Savannah soils, which have 
a fragipan, are on gently sloping and moderately 
sloping crests of the broader ridges and hilltops. Also 
included are networks of shallow to deep, v-shaped 
gullies that vary in size. Also included are soils that are 
on ridgetops and have a clayey solum overlying a 
sandy substratum and some areas of soils that have 
layers of ironstone plates, iron-cemented chert gravel 
conglomerates, and ironstone fragments. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of Okeelala, Luverne, and 
Smithdale soils— 


Soil reaction: Okeelala and Smithdale—very strongly 
acid or strongly acid, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed; Luverne—extremely 
acid to strongly acid, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Okeelala and Smithdale—moderate; 
Luverne—moderately slow 

Available water capacity: Okeelala and Luverne— 
moderate; Smithdale—high 

Surface runoff: Medium to very rapid 
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Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Okeelala and Smithdale—more than 60 
inches; Luverne—somewhat restricted by the 
plastic, clayey subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Okeelala and Smithdale—low; 
Luverne—moderate 

Tilth: Fair, although these soils should not be cultivated 
because of the severe hazard of erosion 


Most of the acreage in this map unit is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used to grow grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. 

This map unit is generally not suited to growing row 
crops, truck crops, and small grain because of the 
slope. The hazard of erosion is severe. Establishing 
permanent vegetation, especially trees, helps to control 
erosion. Plants can be grown for pasture or hay in 
moderately sloping areas on ridgetops. Maintaining a 
good cover of grass at all times helps to control 
erosion. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control reduce the runoff rate and the 
hazard of erosion. 

This map unit is well suited to woodland. Most 
wooded areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
pine trees, except where management practices have 
favored selected species. The trees preferred for 
planting include cherrybark oak, sweetgum, southern 
red oak, and loblolly pine. Because of the slope, the 
hazard of erosion and the use of equipment are 
moderate limitations in this map unit. Plant competition 
is a moderate management concern in areas of the 
Luverne soil. The hazard of erosion can be minimized 
by avoiding the removal of leaf litter and the formation 
of ruts while harvesting timber and allowing vegetation 
to reestablish quickly. Gullies can form along logging 
roads on steep slopes; therefore, roads should follow 
the contour of the slope if possible. Roads and log 
landings can be protected against erosion by 
constructing diversions and by seeding protective 
vegetation on cuts and fills. Access roads that are no 
longer needed can be seeded or closed to prevent 
excessive erosion. Plant competition is moderate. 
Careful management practices, such as spraying with 
an approved herbicide after reforestation, reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 
Conventional methods of harvesting trees can be used 
in most areas, but they are more difficult to use in the 
steeper areas. If pine trees are planted, site preparation 
helps to control competition from undesirable plants. 
Cutting weeds or brush and girdling trees also 
eliminates undesirable plants. Applications of an 
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approved herbicide control unwanted vegetation while 
seedlings become established. Natural regeneration of 
hardwood species is probable because of the hardwood 
root systems that sprout profusely in the spring and 
summer. Hardwood timber stands can be improved by 
leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 

This map unit has fair potential as habitat for 
openland wildlife, good potential as habitat for woodland 
wildlife, and very poor potential as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. 

Most areas of this map unit have severe limitations 
for use as residential and small commercial building 
sites or for local roads. The slope is the main limitation. 
However, some less sloping areas on ridgetops are 


Suited as sites for residential buildings. The low strength 


in areas of the Luverne soil is a severe limitation for 
local roads. Erosion is a hazard in steep areas that 
have been cleared for construction. However, designing 
roads and dwellings that conform to the natural slope 
minimizes the amount of land shaping needed and thus 
erosion is held to a minimum. Revegetating the 
construction area also helps to control erosion. The 
slope on hillsides is a severe limitation for septic tanks 
and subsurface waste-water disposal fields. It can be 
partially overcome in areas of the Okeelala and 
Smithdale soils that have slopes of 15 and 30 percent 
by installing field lines on the contour or by land 
shaping and installing field lines across the slope. Areas 
that have slopes of more than 30 percent require an 
approved alternative system. In steep areas, effluent 
from subsurface systems can seep from the surface on 
downslope grades and cause a pollution hazard. In 
areas of the Okeelala and Smithdale soils that have 
slopes of less than 15 percent, mainly on ridges, 
properly designed and installed subsurface disposal 
systems generally are satisfactory. The moderately slow 
permeability is a severe limitation in all areas of the 
Luverne soil. Onsite investigation is required to identify 
the location of each component. 

The Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils are in 
capability subclass Vlle and in woodland suitability 
group 8R. 


ORL—Okeelala, Ruston, and Luverne fine sandy 
loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. This 
map unit consists of well drained, gently sloping to 
moderately sloping soils. The Okeelala and Ruston soils 
formed in loamy sediments, and the Luverne soil 
formed in clayey sediments. This map unit is on narrow, 
winding ridges in the hilly uplands in the south-central 
part of the county. 

Most areas of the map unit are used for woodland. 
Many areas of these soils, especially those on less 
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sloping, wider ridgetops, had once been cleared for use 
as cropland or pasture. They were later later 
abandoned and reverted to woodland. Because 
woodland is the present and predicted land use, these 
soils were mapped together. Onsite investigation is 
required to develop soil interpretations for all uses 
except woodland management. Okeelala soils make up 
about 35 percent of the map unit, Ruston soils make up 
about 25 percent, Luverne soils make up about 20 
percent, and included soils make up about 20 percent. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Okeelala soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, brown fine sandy loam mixed with a 
small amount of yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 14 inches, yellowish red clay loam 
14 to 24 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has red mottles 
24 to 46 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
red mottles 
Underlying material: 
46 to 60 inches, red loamy sand that has light 
brown and pinkish gray mottles 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Ruston soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 3 inches, brown fine sandy loam that has a few 
pockets of yellowish red clay loam subsoil 
material 

Subsoil: 

3 to 11 inches, yellowish red clay loam 

11 to 26 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 

26 to 44 inches, red fine sandy loam that has 
pockets of light yellowish brown loamy sand 

44 to 54 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown and pale brown mottles 

54 to 60 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Luverne soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
mixed with some yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 32 inches, yellowish red sandy clay 
32 to 45 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
pale brown and red mottles 
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Underlying material: 
45 to 60 inches, mottled red, strong brown, and light 
brownish gray sandy clay loam that has thin 
strata of loamy material 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the 
moderately well drained Savannah soils. They have a 
fragipan and are on the smoother slopes of broader 
ridgetops. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are mainly on ridgetops and have a clayey subsoil 
overlying a sandy substratum. The included soils make 
up about 25 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of Okeelala, Ruston, and 
Luverne soils— 


Soil reaction: Okeelala—very strongly acid or strongly 
acid, except in the surface layer of areas that have 
been limed; Ruston—very strongly acid or strongly 
acid, except in the surface layer of areas that have 
been limed; Luverne—extremely acid to strongly 
acid, except in the surface layer of areas that have 
been limed 

Permeability: Okeelala and Ruston—moderate; 
Luverne—moderately slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Okeelala and Ruston—60 inches or more; 
Luverne—somewhat restricted by the plastic, clayey 
subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Okeelala and Ruston—low; 
Luverne—moderate 

Tilth: Okeelala and Ruston—good; Luverne—fair 


Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as 
woodland. A few areas are used for pasture and truck 
crops. 

This map unit is poorly suited to row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is severe, 
and the production potential is a limitation. Conservation 
tillage, grassed waterways, terracing, contour 
stripcropping, terraces, and contour farming help to 
control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop rotation 
increases the content of organic matter and improves 
the utilization of moisture. Returning crop residue to the 
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soil improves soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting 
and packing after hard rains. 

This map unit is suited to pasture and hay. Using 
areas of this map unit for hay and pasture helps to 
control erosion. Controlling grazing when the soil is too 
wet helps to reduce surface compaction. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing during wet periods, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. 

This map unit is well suited to woodland. It has few 
limitations for use and management. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored a 
selected species. The map unit is well suited to a 
variety of trees. The trees preferred for planting include 
white oak, cherrybark oak, and loblolly pine. If pine 
trees are planted, plant competition is a management 
concern. Mechanical site preparation helps to control 
undesirable plants and reduces the seedling mortality 
rate. Applications of an approved herbicide help to 
control the competing vegetation while seedlings 
become established. Harvesting timber during drier 
periods helps to prevent the formation of ruts and 
minimizes soil compaction, especially in areas of the 
Luverne soil, which is plastic and sticky when wet and 
has poor trafficability. Management practices that 
minimize the hazard of erosion are beneficial during 
timber harvesting. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This map unit has good potential as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Many areas of this map unit are well suited as sites 
for residential or small commercial buildings. The 
shrink-swell potential is a moderate limitation for 
building site development in areas of the Luverne soil. 
Areas that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent have moderate 
limitations as sites for small commercial buildings. The 
low strength is a severe limitation on sites for local 
roads in areas of the Luverne soil. Special designs help 
to overcome these limitations. Erosion is a management 
concern in areas that have been cleared for 
construction. Revegetating the construction area helps 
to control erosion. In areas of the Okeelala and 
Smithdale soils, properly designed and installed septic 
tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal systems 
generally are satisfactory. The moderately slow 
permeability in the clayey subsoil of the Luverne soil is 
a severe limitation for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. In areas of the Luverne 
soil, a specially designed alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations, or alternative sites can be 
used. 
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The Okeelala soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. The Ruston soil is in 
capability subclass IVe and in woodland suitability 
group 8A. The Luverne soil is in capability subclass |Ve 
and in woodland suitability group 8C. 


Pa—Pits-Udorthents complex. This miscellaneous 
area consists of gravel pits, sand pits, borrow pits, piles 
of spoil, and heaps of soil material mixed with gravel. 
These areas are throughout the county. The pits are 
open excavations from which soil, gravel, and sand 
have been removed. The depth to sand and gravel 
generally ranges from 2 to 20 feet or more. Some pits 
were partially filled with spoil material, smoothed, and 
seeded with grass or planted with pine trees. The 
composition of the unit is variable. Areas of open pits 
make up 50 to more than 75 percent of the map unit. 

Gravel and sand pits are pits from which gravelly or 
sandy material has been excavated for use in other 
locations. Some pits have a high content of clay, and 
the material is locally called “clay gravel.” In places, the 
strata that contain the gravel are many feet thick. 

Udorthents are piles of spoil material of varying depth 
and composition. Some of the pits were abandoned and 
were later filled with spoil material, smoothed, and 
planted with trees or grass. Udorthents consist of a 
mixture of the soil overburden and the underlying 
geologic deposits. They have a diverse textural 
composition that ranges from clay to gravel. In the 
western part of the county, the soil material is mainly 
loess. In the central and eastern parts of the county, it 
has a high content of sand and some gravel. 

Some abandoned pits are reverting to woodland. A 
few places contain a good stand of pine trees. 

In many of the inactive open pits, the soil material 
supports a sparse growth of native vegetation 
consisting mainly of pines, hardwoods, and understory 
vegetation. Most of the vegetation is useful, as it helps 
to control erosion and provides habitat for some kinds 
of wildlife, especially songbirds. Many acres in the map 
unit are barren. 

This map unit is not suited to cropland, pasture, or 
woodland. It has moderate to severe limitations for most 
urban uses. Some areas are Suitable for recreational 
activities such as the operation of offroad recreational 
vehicles. Some areas have been used for depositing 
rubbish. 

This unit is not assigned to a capability subclass or a 
woodland suitability group. 


PdA—Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. It 
formed in a thin mantle of loess and the underlying 
loamy material. It is nearly level and is on ridgetops in 
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the uplands and on terraces. Individual areas range 
from wide and long to somewhat oval in shape. They 
are 5 to more than 20 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches, dark yellowish brown silt loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 20 inches, yellowish brown silt loam 
20 to 60 inches, a compact and brittle fragipan that 
is mottled in shades of brown and gray and is silt 
loam in the upper part and clay loam in the lower 
part 


Included in mapping are small areas of Guyton, 
Savannah, and Tippah soils. The poorly drained Guyton 
soils are in drainageways and depressions. Savannah 
soils, which have a fragipan, have a higher content of 
sand in the solum than the Providence soil. They are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Providence 
soil. Tippah soils do not have a fragipan. They are also 
in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Providence soil. The included areas make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Providence soit— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons. 
The fragipan also restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Somewhat restricted by a compact, brittle 
fragipan at a depth of about 1.5 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Providence soil are used as 
cropland or pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. Seasonal wetness is the main 
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limitation. The moderate depth of root zone and the 
moderate available water capacity are also 
management concerns. Proper row arrangement and 
surface field ditches help to control wetness in 
cultivated areas. A crop rotation that includes grasses 
and legumes increases the content of organic matter 
and improves the utilization of moisture by the soil. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil fertility 
and tilth and reduces crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and reduces the rate of water 
infiltration. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management has favored a selected 
species. The trees preferred for planting include 
sweetgum, loblolly pine, and Shumard oak. The main 
management concern is plant competition, which is a 
severe limitation if pine trees are planted. If pine trees 
are planted, using mechanical site preparation, cutting, 
and girdling help to control undesirable plants. Spraying 
with an approved herbicide helps to control the 
subsequent growth and increases the seedling survival 
rate. Using special equipment and logging during the 
drier seasons help to prevent the formation of ruts and 
minimize soil compaction. Hardwood timber stands can 
be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings because of 
wetness. The wetness is caused by the water table, 
which is perched above the fragipan during wet 
seasons. The low strength is a severe limitation on sites 
for local roads. Special designs and proper engineering 
techniques help to overcome some of these limitations. 
The wetness and the moderately slow permeability in 
the fragipan are severe limitations for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Providence soil is in capability subclass Ilw and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


PdB2—Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained soil has a 
fragipan. It formed in a thin mantle of loess and the 
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underlying loamy material. It is gently sloping and is on 
ridgetops in the uplands and on terraces. Individual 
areas range from long and narrow to somewhat oval in 
shape. They are 5 to more than 30 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish brown silt loam that 
has a small amount of strong brown subsoil 
material 

Subsoil: 

6 to 19 inches, strong brown silt loam 

19 to 26 inches, a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
that is yellowish brown silt loam and has light 
yellowish brown and light brownish gray mottles 

26 to 38 inches, a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
that is mottled strong brown and light brownish 
gray silt loam 

38 to 50 inches, yellowish red loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 

50 to 60 inches, red clay loam that has yellowish 
brown mottles 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Savannah 
and Tippah soils. Savannah soils have a fragipan. They 
have a higher content of sand in the solum than the 
Providence soil. Tippah soils do not have a fragipan. 
They are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Providence soil. Also included are somewhat poorly 
drained soils in depressions. The included soils make 
up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Providence soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Moderate 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons. 
The fragipan also restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Flooding: None 
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Root zone: Somewhat restricted by a compact, brittle 
fragipan at a depth of about 1.5 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Providence soil are used as 
cropland or pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is a major 
management concern. The seasonal wetness, the 
moderate depth of root zone, and the moderate 
available water capacity are also management 
concerns. Conservation tillage, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and contour farming help to control erosion 
in cultivated areas. Crop rotation increases the content 
of organic matter and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay (fig. 17). 
Using this soil for hay and pasture helps to control 
erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet 
Causes surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected species. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and Shumard oak. If 
pine trees are planted, plant competition is a severe 
limitation. If pine trees are planted, using mechanical 
site preparation, cutting, and girdling help to control 
undesirable plants, and spraying with an approved 
herbicide controls the subsequent growth. Logging 
during the drier periods helps to prevent the formation 
of ruts and minimizes soil compaction. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The wetness is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings. It is caused 
by the perched water table during wet seasons. The low 
strength is a severe limitation on sites for local roads. 
Special designs and proper engineering techniques help 
to overcome some of these limitations. The seasonal 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability in the 
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Figure 17.—Good-quality bermudagrass, produced in an area of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


fragipan are severe limitations for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Providence soil is in capability subclass Ile and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


PdC3—Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This moderately well drained soil has 
a fragipan. It formed in a thin mantle of loess and the 
underlying loamy deposits. It is moderately sloping and 
is on ridgetops, on terraces, and along the side slopes 
of drainageways. Individual areas generally are long 
and narrow to somewhat oval in shape. They are 5 to 
more than 20 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 3 inches, dark yellowish brown silt loam that 
has a mixture of strong brown silty clay loam 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 
3 to 18 inches, strong brown silty clay loam 


18 to 38 inches, a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 


that is yellowish brown silt loam and has 
yellowish red, light brownish gray, and olive 
yellow mottles 

38 to 50 inches, mottled red, light brownish gray, 
and olive yellow silt loam 

50 to 60 inches, light brownish gray clay loam that 
has mottles of gray and olive yellow 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
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the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Savannah 
and Tippah soils. These soils are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Providence soil. Savannah soils 
have a fragipan. They have a higher content of sand in 
the solum than the Providence soil. Tippah soils do not 
have a fragipan. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Providence soiH— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Somewhat restricted by a compact, brittle 
fragipan in the subsoil at a depth of about 1.5 feet 
or less 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Providence soil are used as 
pasture and cropland. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This severely eroded soil is poorly suited to row 
crops, truck crops, and small grain. The hazard of 
erosion is the major management concern. The shallow 
rooting depth over the fragipan, the moderate available 
water capacity, and the seasonal wetness resulting from 
a perched water table during wet seasons are also 
management concerns. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, grassed waterways, terraces, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation helps to control erosion, increases the content 
of organic matter, and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture also helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
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surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
can help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and Shumard oak. If 
pine trees are planted, plant competition is a severe 
limitation. If pine trees are planted, using mechanical 
preparation, cutting, and girdling help to control 
undesirable plants. Applications of an approved 
herbicide help to control competing vegetation and 
increase the seedling survival rate. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Maintaining the plant cover helps 
to control erosion. Using equipment during the drier 
seasons helps to prevent the formation of ruts and 
minimizes soil compaction. Hardwood timber stands can 
be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited as a site for residential 
and small commercial buildings. The seasonal wetness 
is a moderate limitation on sites for residential buildings, 
and the wetness and the slope are moderate limitations 
on sites for small commercial buildings. The low 
strength is a severe limitation on sites for local roads. 
Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome the limitations. Erosion is a management 
concern in areas that have been cleared for 
construction. Revegetating the construction area helps 
to control erosion. The moderately slow permeability in 
the fragipan and the seasonal wetness are severe 
limitations for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
disposal systems. A specially designed subsurface 
waste-water disposal system or an alternative system 
helps to overcome these limitations. 

This Providence soil is in capability subclass IVe and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


PdD3—Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately well drained 
soil has a fragipan. It formed in a thin mantle of loess 
and the underlying loamy deposits. It is strongly sloping 
and is on upland side slopes and terraces. Individual 
areas range from long and narrow to somewhat oval in 
shape. They are 5 to more than 20 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark yellowish brown silt loam that 
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has a mixture of strong brown silty clay loam 
subsoil material 
Subsoil: 

3 to 18 inches, strong brown silty clay loam 

18 to 38 inches, a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
that is yellowish brown silt loam and has 
yellowish red, light brownish gray, and olive 
yellow mottles 

38 to 50 inches, mottled red, light brownish gray, 
and olive yellow silt loam 

50 to 60 inches, light brownish gray clay loam that 
has mottles of gray and olive yellow 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Tippah soils, 
which do not have a fragipan. They are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Providence soil. Also 
included are some areas of soils that are in broad 
drainageways and have recent deposits of silty and 
sandy overwash. Gullied areas along the upper reaches 
of some drainageways are also included. The included 
areas make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Providence soit— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons. 
The fragipan also restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Somewhat restricted by a compact, brittle 
fragipan at a depth of about 1.5 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Providence soil are used as 
pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland or 
cropland. 
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This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. The hazard of erosion is the major 
management concern. The slope, the moderate depth 
of the root zone, the moderate available water capacity, 
the low productivity, and the seasonal wetness are also 
management concerns. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, grassed waterways, terraces, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation helps to control erosion, increases the content 
of organic matter, and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Using this soil 
for hay and pasture helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Wooded areas 
consist mainly of a mixture of hardwoods and pine 
trees, except where management practices have 
favored selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and Shumard 
oak. Plant competition is a severe limitation. If pine 
trees are planted, mechanical site preparation can help 
to control the competition from undesirable plants. 
Spraying an approved herbicide, cutting, and girdling 
help to eliminate weeds, hardwood sprouts, and 
unwanted trees. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 
Maintaining a good plant cover helps to control erosion. 
Also, restricting the use of equipment to drier seasons 
helps to control erosion. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited as a site for residential 
and small commercial buildings. The seasonal wetness 
and the slope are moderate limitations on sites for 
residential buildings. The slope is a severe limitation on 
sites for small commercial buildings. The low strength is 
a severe limitation on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper construction help to overcome the 
limitations. Erosion is a hazard in areas that have been 
cleared for construction. However, constructing roads 
on the contour and designing dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimize the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The moderately slow permeability in the 
fragipan and the seasonal wetness are severe 
limitations for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
disposal systems. A specially designed subsurface 
waste-water disposal system or an alternative 
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system helps to overcome the limitations. 
This Providence soil is in capability subclass Vle and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


QuA—Quitman fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil 
formed in loamy deposits on terraces. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 7 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 15 inches, yellowish brown loam that has light 
brownish gray mottles 
15 to 20 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
strong brown and light brownish gray mottles 
20 to 26 inches, mottled yellowish brown, light 
brownish gray, and strong brown loam 
26 to 34 inches, grayish brown clay loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
34 to 40 inches, light brownish gray clay loam that 
has dark brown and strong brown mottles 
40 to 60 inches, grayish brown clay loam that has 
strong brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Guyton, 
Myatt, and Savannah soils. The poorly drained Guyton 
and Myatt soils are in depressions and drainageways. 
The moderately well drained Savannah soils have a 
fragipan. They are in slightly higher, convex parts of the 
landscape. Also included are small areas of soils that 
are similar to the Quitman soil except that they have a 
higher content of silt in the solum and a few areas of 
soils that are extremely acid in the solum. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Quitman soit 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow in the lower 
part of the subsoil 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: Perched at a depth of 1.5 to 
2.0 feet during wet seasons 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by a seasonal water 
table 
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Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The surface layer is friable and can be easily tilled 
throughout a wide range in moisture content. It 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most of the acreage of this Quitman soil is used for 
row crops and pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain that are tolerant of some 
wetness. The seasonal wetness is the main limitation 
affecting the production of crops. Excessive wetness 
during spring often delays planting, resulting in poor 
stands. Proper row arrangement and surface field 
ditches can remove excess surface water in low areas. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, a crop rotation that 
includes grasses and legumes, and returning crop 
residue to the soil improve soil fertility and tilth and 
reduce crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
are tolerant of wetness. The excessive wetness is the 
major limitation for the production of forage. It can 
diminish the vigor of stands of pasture grasses during 
prolonged wet periods. Also, the production of forage 
decreases significantly during droughty periods in the 
summer. Restricted grazing when the soil is too wet 
minimizes compaction. Proper stocking rates, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help to keep the 
soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist mainly of hardwoods and an intermingling 
of pine trees, except where management practices have 
favored selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include loblolly pine and sweetgum. The 
seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation for the use of 
equipment. Using special equipment and logging during 
the drier periods help to overcome the problems caused 
by wetness, help to prevent the formation of ruts, and 
minimize soil compaction. If pine trees are planted, 
plant competition is a moderate limitation. If pine trees 
are planted, using mechanical site preparation, cutting 
bushes, and girdling trees help to control undesirable 
plants. Spraying with an approved herbicide helps to 
control the subsequent growth. Hardwood timber stands 
can be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

The wetness is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings. The low 
strength and wetness are moderate limitations on sites 
for local roads. Constructing on raised fill, using special 
designs and engineering techniques, and using proper 
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contruction practices can minimize the effects of these 
limitations. The moderately slow permeability and the 
seasonal high water table are severe limitations for 
septic tanks and subsurface waste-water disposal 
systems. A specially designed and approved alternative 
system helps to overcome the limitations, or alternative 
sites can be used. 

This Quitman soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 10W. 


Ro—Rosebloom silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level, poorly drained soil formed in silty alluvium 
on broad flats and in depressions and sloughs on flood 
plains. This soil is subject to flooding, generally from 
December through May in most years. However, 
flooding can occur at any time following heavy rains. It 
generally lasts for several days, but some low areas are 
inundated for much longer periods. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 20 acres in size. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 9 inches, brown silt loam that has dark brown 
mottles 
Subsoil: 
9 to 32 inches, gray silt loam that has light yellowish 
brown and strong brown mottles 
32 to 40 inches, light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has light yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottles 
40 to 50 inches, light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has light yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottles 
Underlying material: 
50 to 60 inches, light gray silty clay loam that has 
light yellowish brown and strong brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Arkabutla, 
Bibb, Chenneby, and Kinston soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Arkabutla and Chenneby soils are 
generally in slightly higher and mildly convex positions 
on the landscape. Bibb and Kinston soils, which have a 
higher content of sand, are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Rosebloom soil. Also included 
are small areas of soils that are in sloughs and 
drainageways and are ponded except during prolonged 
droughts; small areas of soils that have a large amount 
of sodium in the subsoil; areas of soils that are near 
overflow channels and have up to 20 inches of loamy 
and sandy overwash; and a few areas of soils that are 
only occasionally flooded. The included areas make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 
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Important properties of the Rosebloom soilt— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At the surface or at a depth 
of 1.0 foot in late winter and early spring 

Flooding: Brief to very long periods. Water ponds in 
lower areas following heavy rainfall, especially in 
late winter and early spring. 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted for plants that 
are not tolerant of wetness by the water table, 
which is at or near the surface from winter to the 
middle of spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: The soil dries slowly after heavy rains. The 
surface layer tends to crust and pack following hard 
rains. 


Most of the acreage of this Rosebloom soil is used 
as woodland. Some areas that are less subject to 
flooding are used for pasture and hay. A small acreage 
is used for crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain because of wetness and frequent 
flooding. These limitations can be partially overcome by 
installing a specially planned drainage and levee 
system. Regulations that apply to drainage systems 
should be checked before initiating drainage work. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that are 
tolerant of extended periods of wetness and of flooding. 
Drainage ditches help to remove surface water during 
the growing season, but plant stands can be damaged 
or destroyed by flooding early in the growing season. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Bottom-land 
hardwoods and some stands of swamp hardwoods in 
lower areas are the dominant trees. The trees preferred 
for planting include green ash, loblolly pine, eastern 
cottonwood, and sweetgum. Only those trees that can 
tolerate extended periods of seasonal wetness and 
flooding should be planted. The flooding and wetness 
are the main management concerns affecting forest 
management. They are severe limitations for the use of 
equipment, which is restricted to drier periods. If pine 
trees are planted, plant competition is a severe 
limitation. The seedling mortality rate is a moderate 
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limitation. Planting pine trees on bedded rows reduces 
the seedling mortality rate by lowering the effective 
depth of the high water table. Mechanical site 
preparation helps to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Applying an approved herbicide, 
cutting, and girdling help to eliminate weeds, hardwood 
sprouts, and unwanted trees and promote the growth of 
seedlings. Hardwood timber stands can be improved by 
leaving preferred trees for seed production and 
removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has fair potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has good potential as habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is not suited as a site for residential or small 
commercial buildings or for septic tanks or subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems because of the wetness 
and frequent flooding. Flood-control measures generally 
are not practical because of the high cost. The low 
strength is also a severe limitation affecting local roads. 
Special designs and proper construction on raised fill 
help to overcome some of the limitations. Alternative 
sites can be selected for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. 

This Rosebloom soil is in capability subclass Vw and 
in woodland suitability group 9W. 


RuB2—Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on ridgetops on dissected uplands. It formed in loamy 
sediments. Individual areas range from long and narrow 
to broad and wide in shape. They range from 5 to 20 
acres in size. Slopes generally are smooth and convex. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 6 inches, brown fine sandy loam that has a 
small amount of red sandy clay loam subsoil 
material 

Subsoil: 

6 to 34 inches, red sandy clay loam 

34 to 46 inches, red loam that has pockets of light 
yellowish brown sandy loam 

46 to 61 inches, red sandy clay loam that has light 
yellowish brown mottles 

61 to 90 inches, red fine sandy loam 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
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Luverne, Okeelala, Savannah, and Smithdale soils. 
Luverne soils have a high content of clay in the solum. 
Luverne, Okeelala, and Smithdale soils are on shoulder 
slopes in landscape positions below the Ruston soil on 
ridgetops. The moderately well drained Savannah soils 
have a fragipan. They are in landscape positions similar 
to those of the Ruston soil. Also included are some 
areas of soils that are sandy loam in the lower part of 
the solum; areas of soils that have a clayey solum 
overlying a sandy substratum; some areas of soils that 
have thin horizontal layers of ironstone; areas of soils 
that have varying amounts of gravelly conglomerates, 
ironstone fragments, and quartzite and chert gravel; and 
areas of soils that have slopes of more than 5 percent. 
The included areas make up less than 25 percent of the 
map unit. 


Important properties of the Ruston soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Effective root zone: 60 inches or more 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good; can be worked throughout a wide range in 
moisture content 


Most of the acreage of this Ruston soil is used for 
pasture and row crops. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grain. High yields can be obtained if proper 
management is applied and fertility is maintained. The 
hazard of erosion is the main limitation. Crop rotation, 
conservation tillage, grassed waterways, terracing, and 
contour farming help to control erosion on cultivated 
fields. Returning crop residue to the soil improves soil 
fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture helps to control erosion. 
Controlling grazing when the soil is too wet reduces the 
surface compaction. Proper stocking rates, controlled 
grazing, and weed and bush control help to keep the 
soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored a 
selected species. The soil is well suited to a variety of 
trees. The trees preferred for planting include 
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cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, and white oak. No 
significant limitations affect timber management. If pine 
trees are planted, site preparation helps to control 
undesirable plants. Cutting weeds and sprouts, girdling 
hardwoods, and applying an approved herbicide help to 
control undesirable plants and help pine seedlings to 
become established. Harvesting timber during drier 
periods helps to prevent the formation of ruts and 
minimizes soil compaction. Hardwood timber stands can 
be improved by leaving preferred trees for seed 
production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is well suited as a site for residential and 
small commercial buildings. Maintaining a vegetative 
cover helps to control erosion and reduces 
sedimentation in offsite locations. The low strength is a 
moderate limitation on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper construction help to overcome this 
limitation. Properly designed and installed septic tanks 
and subsurface waste-water disposal systems generally 
are satisfactory in areas of this soil. 

This Ruston soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


RuC3—Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This well drained, moderately 
sloping soil is on ridgetops and along side slopes in the 
uplands. It formed in loamy sediments. Individual areas 
are mainly long and narrow in shape. They range from 
5 to 100 acres in size. Slopes generally are short and 
convex and are dissected by drainageways. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, brown fine sandy loam that has a few 
pockets of yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
3 to 11 inches, yellowish red clay loam 
11 to 26 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 
26 to 44 inches, red fine sandy loam that has 
pockets of light yellowish brown loamy sand 
44 to 54 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown and pale brown mottles 
54 to 60 inches, red fine sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
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the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Luverne, 
Okeelala, Savannah, and Smithdale soils. Luverne 
soils, which have a high content of clay in the solum, 
are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Ruston soil. Okeelala soils and Smithdale soils are on 
lower, steeper side slopes that border drainageways. 
The moderately well drained Savannah soils, which 
have a fragipan, are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Ruston soil. Also included are some areas 
of soils that are sandy loam in the lower part of the 
solum; soils that have a clayey solum overlying a sandy 
substratum; some areas of soils that have layers of 
ironstone plates and iron-cemented chert gravel 
conglomerates and sandstone fragments; and small 
areas of soils that have slopes of less than 5 percent. 
The included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
map unit. 


Important properties of the Ruston soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Effective root zone: 60 inches or more 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good; can be worked throughout a wide range in 
moisture content 


Most of the acreage of this Ruston soil is used as 
pasture or woodland. 

This severely eroded soil is suited to growing row 
crops, truck crops, and small grain. Erosion is a severe 
hazard (fig. 18). Conservation tillage, grassed 
waterways, contour stripcropping, terraces, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation increases the content of organic matter and 
improves the utilization of moisture. Returning crop 
residue to the soil improves soil fertility and tilth and 
reduces crusting and packing after hard rains. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture also helps to control erosion. 
Controlling grazing when the soil is too wet helps to 
reduce surface compaction. Proper stocking rates, 
controlled grazing during wet periods, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition (fig. 19). 

This soil is well suited to woodland. It has few 
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Figure 18.—An area of Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. Proper management is required to protect the 


highly erosive topsoil. 


limitations for woodland use and management. Most 
wooded areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
pine trees, except where management practices have 
favored selected species. This soil is well suited to a 
variety of trees. The trees preferred for planting include 
white oak, cherrybark oak, and loblolly pine. If pine 
trees are planted, using mechanical site preparation 
helps to control undesirable plants. Cutting weeds and 
sprouts, girdling hardwoods, and applying an approved 
herbicide also help to control undesirable plants and 
help pine seedlings become established. Harvesting 
timber during drier periods helps to prevent the 
formation of ruts and minimizes soil compaction. 
Management practices that minimize the risk of erosion 


are desirable during timber harvest. Hardwood timber 
stands can be improved by leaving preferred trees for 
seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is well suited to residential development. 
The slope is a moderate limitation on sites for small 
commercial buildings. The low strength is a moderate 
limitation on sites for local roads. Special designs and 
proper construction help to overcome the limitations. 
Maintaining a vegetative cover helps to control erosion 
and reduces sedimentation in offsite locations. Properly 
designed and installed septic tanks and subsurface 
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Figure 19._Cattle grazing in an area of Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


waste-water disposal systems generally are satisfactory 


in areas of this soil. 
This Ruston soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


SaA—Savannah fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This moderately well drained, nearly level soil 
has a fragipan. It formed in loamy sediments in the 
uplands and on terraces. Individual areas range from 
long and narrow to broad and wide in shape. They 
range from 5 to 20 acres in size. Slopes generally are 
smooth to slightly convex. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 10 inches, brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 


10 to 24 inches, yellowish brown loam 

24 to 54 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
mottled yellowish brown, grayish brown, and gray 
loam 

54 to 60 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
yellowish brown clay loam and has grayish brown 
mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Myatt, 
Providence, and Quitman soils. The poorly drained 
Myatt soils are in depressions near the heads of 
drainageways and in drainage channels. Providence 
soils are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Savannah soil. The somewhat poorly drained Quitman 
soils are in slightly lower, concave areas surrounding 
the heads of drainageways and in drainageways. Also 
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included are small areas of soils that have slopes of 
more than 2 percent. Small areas of soils in which the 
fragipan is underlain by a horizon that has a high 
content of clay are also included. These areas are on 
terraces above the flood plain along Twentymile Creek. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the 
map unit. 


Important properties of the Savannah soil— 


Soil reaction: Extremely acid to strongly acid throughout 
the profile, except in the surface layer of areas that 
have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow in the fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow 

Erosion hazard: Slight 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a fragipan at 
depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good; can be worked throughout a wide range in 
moisture content 


Most of the acreage of this Savannah soil is used for 
row crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain (fig. 20). The main limitations are 
seasonal wetness, the moderate depth of root zone, 
and the moderate available water capacity. Crop 
rotation increases the content of organic matter and 
improves the utilization of moisture. Returning crop 
residue to the soil improves soil fertility and tilth and 
reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
southern red oak. The seasonal wetness is a moderate 
limitation for the use of equipment. Using special 
equipment and logging during the drier periods help to 
overcome the problems caused by wetness, help to 
prevent the formation of ruts, and minimize soil 
compaction. If pine trees are planted, plant competition 
is a moderate limitation. Using mechanical site 
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preparation, cutting weeds and brush, and girdling 
hardwoods help to control undesirable plants. Spraying 
with an approved herbicide helps to control the 
subsequent growth. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The wetness is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings. It is caused 
by the water table, which is perched above the fragipan 
during wet seasons. The low strength and wetness are 
moderate limitations on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper engineering techniques help to 
overcome some of the limitations. The seasonal 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability in the 
fragipan are severe limitations for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternate system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ilw and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


SaB2—Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This moderately well drained soil has a 
fragipan. It is gently sloping and is on uplands and 
terraces. It formed in loamy sediments. Individual areas 
are 5 to 30 acres in size. Slopes generally are convex. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
that has a small amount of dark yellowish brown 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 

6 to 14 inches, dark yellowish brown loam 

14 to 22 inches, yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
that has yellowish brown and pale brown mottles 

22 to 54 inches, a compact and brittle fragipan that 
is yellowish brown sandy loam and has light 
brownish gray and dark yellowish brown mottles 

54 to 60 inches, a compact and brittle fragipan that 
is yellowish brown sandy loam and has light 
brownish gray and brown mottles 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Providence 
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Figure 20.—A good stand of grain sorghum, which is ready to be harvested, in an area of Savannah fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


soils, the somewhat poorly drained Quitman soils, and 
the well drained Ruston and Smithdale soils. 
Providence soils are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Savannah soil. Quitman soils are in 
depressions at the head of drainageways and in 
drainageways. Ruston soils are on slightly convex areas 
on the crests of ridges. Smithdale soils are on lower 
side slopes along incised drainageways. Also included 
are small areas of soils in which the fragipan overlies a 
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clayey substratum. These areas are on terraces 
above the flood plain along Twentymile Creek. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 


Important properties of the Savannah soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 
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Permeability: Moderate in the upper part of the subsoil, 
moderately slow through the fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Slow to medium 

Erosion hazard: Moderate 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons. 
The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits 
the amount of water available to plants. 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a compact, 
brittle fragipan at a depth of about 2.0 feet 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. The soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions. The surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as pasture 
or cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is a major 
management concern. The seasonal wetness, the 
moderate depth of root zone, and the moderate 
available water capacity are also management 
concerns. Conservation tillage, terraces, grassed 
waterways, and contour farming help to control erosion 
in cultivated areas. Crop rotation increases the content 
of organic matter and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture (fig. 21). Using this soil for hay and 
pasture helps to control erosion. Overgrazing or grazing 
when the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and 
poor tilth. Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
southern red oak. The seasonal wetness is a moderate 
limitation for the use of equipment. Using special 
equipment and logging during the drier periods help to 
overcome the problems caused by wetness, help to 
prevent the formation of ruts, and minimize soil 
compaction. If pine trees are planted, plant competition 
is a moderate limitation. Using mechanical site 
preparation, cutting weeds and bushes, and girdling 
hardwoods help to control undesirable plants. Spraying 
with an approved herbicide helps to control the 
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subsequent growth. Hardwood timber stands can be 
improved by leaving preferred trees for seed production 
and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The wetness is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings. It is caused 
by the water table, which is perched above the fragipan 
during wet seasons. The low strength and wetness are 
moderate limitations on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper engineering techniques help to 
overcome some of the limitations. The seasonal 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability in the 
fragipan are severe limitations for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 8W. 


SaC3—Savannah fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately well drained 
soil has a fragipan. It is sloping and is on uplands and 
terraces. It formed in loamy sediments. Individual areas 
are 5 to about 20 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 3 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
mixed with common pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 

3 to 16 inches, yellowish brown loam 

16 to 34 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
yellowish brown loam and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles 

34 to 60 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
brownish yellow clay loam and has light brownish 
gray and reddish yellow mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Providence 
soils and the well drained Ruston and Smithdale soils. 
Providence soils have a higher content of silt in the 
solum than the Savannah soil. Ruston soils do not have 
a fragipan. Providence and Ruston soils are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Savannah 
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Figure 21.—High-quality round bales of hay, produced in an area of Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


soil. Smithdale soils are in lower positions on steeper 
side slopes along drainageways. Also included are 
small areas of soils in which the fragipan overlies a 
clayey substratum. These areas are on stream terraces 
above the flood plain along Twentymile Creek. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 


Important properties of the Savannah soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 


Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a compact, 
brittle fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. It can be worked throughout a wide range 
of moisture conditions. The surface layer tends to 
crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as pasture 
or cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. The hazard of erosion is the major 
management concern. The shallow rooting depth over 
the fragipan, the moderate available water capacity, and 
the seasonal wetness are also management concerns. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, grassed waterways, 
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terraces, contour stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, 
and contour farming help to control erosion in cultivated 
areas. Crop rotation helps to erosion, increases the 
content of organic matter, and improves the utilization 
of moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Using this 
soil for hay and pasture helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet causes 
surface compaction and poor tilth. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except in areas where management practices have 
favored selected species. The trees preferred for 
planting include sweetgum, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
and southern red oak. The seasonal wetness is a 
moderate limitation for the use of equipment. If pine 
trees are planted, plant competition is a moderate 
limitation. Restricting the use of equipment to the drier 
periods reduces the hazard of erosion, helps to prevent 
the formation of ruts, and minimizes soil compaction. If 
pine trees are planted, using mechanical site 
preparation, cutting weeds and bushes, and girdling 
hardwoods helps to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Spraying with an approved herbicide 
helps to control the subsequent growth. Hardwood 
timber stands can be improved by leaving preferred 
trees for seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited to residential and small 
commercial building sites. The seasonal wetness is a 
moderate limitation on sites for residential buildings. 
The wetness and the slope are moderate limitations on 
sites for small commercial buildings. The low strength 
and wetness are moderate limitations on sites for local 
roads. Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome the limitations. The moderately slow 
permeability in the fragipan and the seasonal wetness 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal fields. A specially designed 
subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ve and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


SaD3—Savannah fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately well drained 
soil has a fragipan. It is strongly sloping and is on 
uplands and terraces. It formed in loamy sediments. 
Individual areas are 5 to about 25 acres in size. 
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The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 3 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
mixed with common pockets of yellowish brown 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 

3 to 16 inches, yellowish brown loam 

16 to 34 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
yellowish brown loam and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles 

34 to 60 inches, a firm and brittle fragipan that is 
brownish yellow clay loam and has light brownish 
gray and reddish yellow mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Providence 
and the well drained Smithdale soils. Providence soils 
have a higher content of silt in the solum than the 
Savannah soil. They are in landscape positions similar 
to those of the Savannah soil. Smithdale soils are on 
the lower side slopes along drainageways. Also 
included are small areas of soils in which the fragipan 
overlies a clayey substratum. These areas are on 
terraces above the flood plain along Twentymile Creek. 
These soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Savannah soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: Perched above the fragipan 
at a depth of 1.5 to 3.0 feet during wet seasons 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a compact, 
brittle fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Low 

Tilth: Good. The soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions. The surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. 


Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as pasture 
or cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 
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This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. The hazard of erosion and the runoff 
rate are the major management concerns. The shallow 
rooting depth over the fragipan, the moderate available 
water capacity, and the seasonal wetness are also 
management concerns. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, grassed waterways, terraces, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation helps to control erosion, increases the content 
of organic matter, and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Using this soil for hay and pasture helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is 
too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth. 
Proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except in areas where management practices have 
favored selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include sweetgum, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
and southern red oak. The seasonal wetness, which 
restricts the use of equipment, is a moderate limitation. 
Plant competition is a moderate limitation. Restricting 
the use of equipment to the drier periods reduces the 
hazard of erosion, helps to prevent the formation of 
ruts, and minimizes soil compaction. If pine trees are 
planted, using mechanical site preparation, cutting 
weeds and bushes, and girdling hardwoods help to 
control competition from undesirable plants. Hardwood 
timber stands can be improved by leaving preferred 
trees for seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited to residential uses 
because of the wetness and the slope. The slope is a 
severe limitation on sites for small commercial 
buildings. The low strength, the slope, and wetness are 
moderate limitations on sites for local roads. Special 
designs and proper construction help to overcome the 
limitations. Erosion is a hazard in areas that have been 
cleared for construction. However, designing dwellings 
that conform to the natural slope minimizes the amount 
of land shaping needed and thus erosion is held to a 
minimum. Revegetating the construction area also helps 
to control erosion. The moderately slow permeability in 
the fragipan and the seasonal wetness are severe 
limitations for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
disposal fields. A specially designed subsurface waste- 
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water disposal system or an alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Vle and 
in woodland suitability group 8W. 


SmD3—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This well drained, strongly 
sloping soil formed in loamy sediments on hillslopes in 
the uplands. Individual areas are large and irregular in 
shape. They range from 5 to 50 acres in size. Slopes 
generally are long and are dissected by well defined 
drainageways. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches, brown fine sandy loam mixed with 
common pockets of yellowish red subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
2 to 14 inches, yellowish red clay loam 
14 to 22 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
22 to 46 inches, yellowish red loam 
46 to 60 inches, red sandy loam that has light 
brown mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Luverne, Okeelala, and Ruston soils. Luverne soils 
have a higher content of clay in the solum than the 
Smithdale soil. Luverne and Okeelala soils are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Smithdale 
soil. Ruston soils are in higher parts of the terrain on 
the ridgetops. Also included are soils that have 
discontinuous, irregularly bedded ironstone plates and 
iron-cemented chert pebble conglomerates and small 
areas of Smithdale soils that have slopes of more than 
12 percent. The included areas make up about 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Smithdale soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the upper part of the subsoil, 
moderately rapid in the lower part 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 
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Figure 22.—Young loblolly pines grow well in an area of Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Flooding: None 
Effective root zone: 60 inches or more 
Shrink-swell potential: Low 


Most of the acreage of this Smithdale soil is used for 
pasture or woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain because of the slope and the severe 
hazard of erosion. Conservation tillage, grassed 
waterways, crop rotation, and contour farming help to 


control erosion in cultivated areas. 

This soil is suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. The slope, the severe hazard of erosion, 
and the moderate available water capacity are the main 
limitations for growing grasses and legumes. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland (fig. 22). Most 
wooded areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
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pine trees, except where management practices have 
favored selected kinds of trees. The soil has few 
limitations for forest management. The trees preferred 
for planting include loblolly pine, cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, and southern red oak. If pine trees are 
planted, mechanical site preparation helps to control 
competition from unwanted plants. Cutting weeds and 
hardwood sprouts, girdling undesirable trees, and 
applying an approved herbicide help to control 
undesirable plants while the pine seedlings become 
established. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The slope is a moderate limitation on sites for 
residential buildings and for local roads. It is a severe 
limitation on sites for small commercial buildings. 
Special designs and proper engineering techniques help 
to overcome the limitation. Erosion is a hazard in areas 
that have been cleared for construction. However, 
designing dwellings that conform to the natural slope 
minimizes the amount of land shaping needed and thus 
erosion is held to a minimum. Revegetating the 
construction area also helps to control erosion. The 
slope is a moderate limitation for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. It can be 
minimized by installing field lines on the contour. 

This Smithdale soil is in capability subclass Vle and 
in woodland suitability group 8A. 


SNR—Smithdale, Luverne, and Ruston fine sandy 
loams, 2 to 45 percent slopes. This map unit consists 
of well drained, gently sloping to steep soils. The 
Smithdale and Ruston soils formed in loamy sediments, 
and the Luverne soil formed in clayey sediments. The 
soils of this map unit are in rugged, hilly uplands that 
are dissected by a highly developed dendritic drainage 
system. The Ruston soil is on narrow ridgetops. It has 
slopes of 2 to 8 percent. The Smithdale and Luverne 
soils are mainly on steeper hillslopes above the incised 
drainageways. They are also on some narrow, winding 
ridgetops. 

Because the present and predicted major land use is 
woodland, these soils were mapped together. 
Delineations have variable amounts of each component; 
some areas contain all three soils, others contain two, 
and some areas contain only one of the soils. The 
Smithdale soil makes up about 45 percent of the map 
unit, the Luverne soil makes up about 20 percent, the 
Ruston soil makes up about 15 percent, and included 
soils make up about 20 percent. Onsite investigation is 
required to identify the location of each component. 
Individual areas, which are dominantly wooded, range 
from 50 to 1,000 acres in size. The Smithdale soil is 
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mainly on slopes that range from 12 to 45 percent, the 
Luverne soil is mainly on slopes that range from 2 to 45 
percent, and the Ruston soil is mainly on slopes that 
range from 2 to 8 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Smithdale soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
3 to 14 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
14 to 36 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
36 to 60 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
brownish yellow mottles 
60 to 65 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Luverne soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 12 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 35 inches, yellowish red sandy clay that has 
red and light olive brown mottles 
35 to 46 inches, red sandy clay loam 
Underlying material: 
46 to 59 inches, red sandy clay loam that has 
grayish brown and brown mottles 
59 to 70 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
70 to 76 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam that 
has lamellae of clay, very fine sandy loam, and 
silt loam 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Ruston soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 12 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 22 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
22 to 36 inches, yellowish red fine sandy loam 
36 to 41 inches, mottled red and light yellowish 
brown sandy loam that has pockets of loamy 
sand 
41 to 72 inches, red sandy clay loam that has light 
yellowish brown mottles 


Included in mapping are small areas of Okeelala 
soils on hillsides and the moderately well drained 
Providence, Savannah, and Tippah soils on ridgetops. 
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Providence and Savannah soils have a fragipan. 
Providence and Tippah soils have a higher content of 
silt in the solum than the major soils. Also included are 
small areas that have a network of v-shaped gullies. 
Also included are small areas of soils that have a 
clayey solum overlying a sandy substratum. These 
areas are mainly on ridgetops. Also included are areas 
of Smithdale soils that have irregularly bedded 
ironstone plates, iron-cemented chert gravel 
conglomerates, and ironstone fragments. The included 
areas make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of Smithdale, Luverne, and 
Ruston soils— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate to moderately slow 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Moderate or severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Smithdale and Ruston—more than 60 
inches; Luverne—somewhat restricted by the 
plastic, clayey subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Luverne—moderate; Smithdale 
and Ruston—low 

Tilth: Fair to good, although these soils should not be 
cultivated because of the severe hazard of erosion 


Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as 
woodland. 

Most areas of this map unit are not suited to truck 
crops, small grain, or row crops because of the slope, 
the rapid runoff rate, and the severe hazard of erosion. 
Some gently and moderately sloping areas on ridgetops 
are suitable for cultivation if erosion-control measures 
are applied. Maintaining a permanent vegetative cover 
of grasses or trees on the steeper hillsides helps to 
control erosion and prevent further soil losses to 
erosion (fig. 23). 

Most areas of this map unit are poorly suited to 
pasture and hay. Some areas on the broader ridgetops, 
which are sloping and strongly sloping, are moderately 
suited to pasture and hay. The plants selected should 
not require frequent renovation and should provide 
adequate ground cover. If this map unit is used for 
pasture, proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control help to keep the soil and 
pasture in good condition. In most areas, the use of 
equipment is difficult because of the steep slope. The 
production of forage during the middle of summer is 
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low, and stocking rates should be lowered to prevent 
overgrazing. 

This map unit is well suited to woodland. Most 
wooded areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and 
pine trees, except areas where management practices 
have favored selected kinds of trees. The trees 
preferred for planting include loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
southern red oak, and cherrybark oak. The soils are 
well adapted to growing loblolly pine. The main 
management concerns are the slope, which restricts the 
use of equipment, and the severe hazard of erosion. 
Rills and gullies can rapidly develop from timber harvest 
operations unless adequate water bars, plant cover, or 
both are provided. The hazard of erosion and the use of 
equipment are moderate to severe limitations in areas 
that have slopes of more than 15 percent. The use of 
equipment is moderately limited in areas that have 
slopes of 15 to 35 percent and is severely limited in 
areas that have slopes of more than 35 percent. The 
hazard of erosion can be reduced by taking care to not 
to cut ruts in the ground on steep slopes. Avoiding the 
use of steep slopes for logging roads and skid trails 
helps to control erosion and minimizes the formation of 
gullies. When wet, the Luverne soil has poor 
trafficability because it has a sticky and plastic, clayey 
texture. The equipment limitation can be partially 
overcome by logging during drier periods. Hardwood 
timber stands can be improved by leaving preferred 
trees for seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

The Luverne and Smithdale soils have fair potential 
as habitat for openland wildlife, good potential as 
habitat for woodland wildlife, and very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. The Ruston soil has good 
potential as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. 
It has very poor potential as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

In most areas of this map unit, the slope is the main 
hazard for residential and small commercial buildings 
and for local roads. The low strength is also a severe 
limitation for local roads in areas of the Luverne soil. 
Although the limitations are difficult and expensive to 
overcome, they can be partially overcome by using 
special designs and engineering techniques and proper 
construction practices. Some areas, especially areas of 
the Ruston soil, are on the gentler slopes of ridgetops 
and have fewer limitations than those soils on steep 
slopes. Areas of the Ruston soil that have slopes of 
less than 5 percent have few limitations. Erosion is a 
hazard in areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing dwellings that conform to the 
natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The slope and the moderately slow 
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Figure 23.—A pasture in an area of Smithdale, Luverne, and Ruston fine sandy loams, 2 to 45 percent slopes. The permanent vegetative 
cover must be carefully managed to provide protection against erosion. 


permeability in the clayey subsoil of the Luverne soil 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. A specially designed and 
approved alternative system helps to overcome the 
limitations, or alternative sites can be used. The slope 
is a major management concern for septic tanks and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems in most areas 
of the Smithdale soil. A few areas, mainly on shoulder 
slopes, have slopes that are not as steep and gradients 
that are less than 15 percent. These areas only have a 
moderate limitation because of the slope. In areas that 
have slopes of 15 to 30 percent, the slope can be 
minimized by installing field lines on the contour. In 
areas that have steep slopes of more than 30 percent, 
the limitation is severe. An alternative subsurface 
waste-water disposal system should be designed to 


prevent effluent from surfacing in downslope areas and 
causing a pollution hazard. 

The Smithdale soil is in capability subclass Vile and 
in woodland suitability group 8R. The Luverne soil is in 
capability subclass Vile and in woodland suitability 
group 8R. The Ruston soil is in capability subclass IVe 
and in woodland suitability group 8A. 


SuD3—Sumter silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This strongly sloping, well drained soil 
formed in marly clay and the underlying weathered 
chalk on hillsides and narrow ridges in the uplands. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 
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Surface layer: 

0 to 2 inches, grayish brown silty clay mixed with 
many pockets of light brownish gray, mottled 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 

2 to 22 inches, yellowish brown clay 

22 to 37 inches, light olive brown clay that has 
many calcium carbonate nodules 

Underlying material: 
37 to 48 inches, light brownish gray chalk 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Kipling soils on hillsides. Kipling soils 
have acid reaction in the solum and are deep over 
marly clay or chalk. Also included are areas of soils that 
are so eroded that the underlying chalk is within a few 
inches of the surface and some areas of chalk outcrops. 
The included areas make up about 15 percent of the 
map unit. 


Important properties of the Sumter soit— 


Soil reaction: Slightly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
throughout the profile 

Permeability: Slow 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Somewhat restricted by the alkaline subsoil, 
which is firm, sticky, and plastic 

Shrink-swell potential: High 

Tilth: Poor. The silty clay surface layer is sticky and 
plastic when wet and is hard when dry. 


Most of the acreage of this Sumter soil is used for 
pasture or hay. Some areas were abandoned and 
reverted to woodland dominated by eastern redcedar, 
honeylocust, wild plum, and Osage-orange trees. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops because 
of the low production potential, the slope, the rapid 
runoff rate, and the severe hazard of erosion. Because 
of the slope and the severe hazard of erosion, a 
permanent vegetation of grasses and trees should be 
maintained on the soil to prevent further soil losses 
from erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay because 
of the low productivity. If this soil is used for pasture, 
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proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and 
brush control help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is suited to woodland. Eastern redcedar, 
redbud, honeylocust, chinkapin oak, and Osage-orange 
are the dominant trees in wooded areas. The trees that 
are not tolerant of alkaline soil conditions have a low 
rate of survival (fig. 24). This limits the selection of trees 
suitable for planting. The equipment limitation, the 
hazard of erosion, and plant competition are moderate 
management concerns. The seedling mortality rate is a 
severe management concern. Eastern redcedar is a 
preferred tree for planting. Mechanical site preparation 
practices help to establish seedlings and increase early 
growth rates. When wet, this clayey soil is very sticky 
and plastic and has poor trafficability. Using equipment 
when the soil is dry minimizes soil compaction and 
helps to prevent the formation of ruts. 

This soil has severe limitations as a site for 
residential and small commercial buildings. The high 
shrink-swell potential is the main limitation on sites for 
residential and small commercial buildings. The slope is 
also a severe limitation on sites for small commercial 
buildings. The high shrink-swell potential and the low 
strength are severe limitations on sites for local roads. 
Special designs and careful installation procedures 
help to overcome the limitations. The slow permeability 
in the clayey subsoil and the depth to marly clay or 
chalk are severe limitations for septic tank and 
subsurface waste-water disposal systems. A specially 
designed and approved alternative system helps to 
overcome the limitations, or alternative sites can be 
used. 

The Sumter soil is in capability subclass Vile and in 
woodland suitability group 3C. 


SuF3—Sumter silty clay, 12 to 40 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This moderately steep and steep, well 
drained soil formed in marly clays and the underlying 
chalk on hillsides in dissected uplands. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 2 inches, grayish brown silty clay mixed with 
many pockets of light brownish gray, mottled 
subsoil material 

Subsoil: 

2 to 22 inches, yellowish brown clay 

22 to 37 inches, light olive brown clay that has 
many calcium carbonate nodules 

Underlying material: 
37 to 48 inches, light brownish gray chalk 
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Figure 24.—An area of Sumter silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. The chalk bedrock in the subsoil limits the rooting depth 


and limits the selection of trees suitable for planting. 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the somewhat 
poorly drained Kipling soils on hillsides. Kipling soils 
have acid reaction in the solum and are deep over 
marly clay or chalk. Also included are areas of soils that 
are so eroded that the underlying chalk is within a few 
inches of the surface and areas of chalk outcrops. The 
included areas make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 


Important properties of the Sumter soiHK— 


Soil reaction: Slightly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
throughout the profile 

Permeability: Slow 

Available water capacity: Moderate 

Surface runoff: Rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: At a depth of more than 6 
feet 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Somewhat restricted by the alkaline, clayey 
subsoil, which is firm, sticky, and plastic 

Shrink-swell potential: High 
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Most of the acreage of this Sumter soil is used for 
pasture. Many areas were abandoned and reverted to 
woodland dominated by eastern redcedar and Osage- 
orange trees. 

This soil is unsuited to cultivated crops because of 
the low production potential, the slope, the rapid runoff 
rate, and the severe hazard of erosion. Because of the 
slope and the severe hazard of erosion, a permanent 
vegetation of grasses and trees should be maintained 
on this soil to prevent further soil losses from erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hay because 
of the low productivity and the slope, which severely 
hinders the use of farm machinery. If this soil is used 
for pasture, proper stocking rates, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help to keep the pasture in 
good condition. 

This soil is suited to woodland. Eastern redcedar, 
redbud, honeylocust, chinkapin oak, and Osage-orange 
are the dominant trees in wooded areas. The trees that 
are not tolerant of alkaline soil conditions have a low 
rate of survival. The chalk bedrock in the subsoil 
restricts the growth of roots and limits the selection of 
trees suitable for planting. The slope limits the use of 
equipment. The seedling mortality rate is a severe 
limitation, and plant competition is a moderate limitation. 
Eastern redcedar is a preferred tree for planting. 
Mechanical site preparation practices help to establish 
seedlings and increase early growth rates. When wet, 
this clayey soil is very plastic and sticky and has poor 
trafficability. Limiting the use of equipment to drier 
periods in summer and fall helps to prevent the 
formation of ruts and minimizes soil compaction. 

The slope and the high shrink-swell potential are the 
main limitations on sites for residential and small 
commercial buildings. The high shrink-swell potential, 
the slope, and the low strength are severe limitations on 
sites for local roads. Special designs and careful 
installation procedures help to overcome the limitations. 
The slow permeability in the clayey subsoil, the slope, 
and the depth to marly clay or chalk are severe 
limitations for septic tanks and subsurface waste-water 
disposal systems. A specially designed and approved 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations, or 
alternative sites can be used. 

The Sumter soil is in capability subclass Vile and in 
woodland suitability group 3R. 


TpC2—Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately sloping, moderately well 
drained soil formed in a thin mantle of loess and the 
underlying acid clay. It is on slopes above 
drainageways and on ridgetops in undulating to rolling 
areas in the uplands. Individual areas range from 5 to 
more than 20 acres in size. 


HA 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches, dark brown silt loam that has a few 
pockets of strong brown subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
6 to 15 inches, strong brown silty clay loam that has 
pale brown mottles 
15 to 26 inches, strong brown silty clay loam that 
has common medium distinct pinkish gray 
mottles 
26 to 36 inches, strong brown silty clay loam that 
has pinkish gray mottles 
36 to 60 inches, strong brown clay that has light 
brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles 


In most areas, part of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, and in other areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Some areas 
have a few rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Luverne and 
Providence soils. The well drained Luverne soils have a 
higher content of clay in the upper part of the subsoil 
than the Tippah soil. They are mainly on adjacent side 
slopes below the Tippah soil. Providence soils have a 
fragipan. They are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Tippah soil. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Tippah soil— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Moderate 

Seasonal high water table: Perched at a depth of 2.0 to 
2.5 feet above the clayey lower part of the subsoil 
during wet seasons in winter and early spring 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a tight, clayey 
texture in the lower part of the subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil, high in the lower part 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
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forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most of the acreage of this Tippah soil is used for 
pasture or row crops. A small acreage is used as 
woodland. 

This soil is suited to a variety of row crops, truck 
crops, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is the 
major management concern. Other limitations include 
the moderate depth of the root zone and the moderate 
available water capacity. The seasonal wetness can 
delay tillage operations in the spring. Conservation 
tillage, cover crops, grassed waterways, terraces, 
contour stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and 
contour farming help to control erosion in cultivated 
areas. Crop rotation helps to control erosion, increases 
the content of organic matter, and improves the 
utilization of moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture. Using this soil for hay and pasture 
helps to control erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when 
the soil is too wet causes surface compaction and poor 
tilth and reduces the rate of water infiltration. Proper 
stocking rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help to keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except in areas where menagement practices have 
favored selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for 
planting include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and cherrybark 
oak. Plant competition is a moderate limitation. If pine 
trees are planted, mechanical site preparation helps to 
control competition from undesirable plants. Cutting and 
girdling eliminate unwanted weeds, brush, and trees. 
Spraying with an approved herbicide controls the 
competing vegetation and helps seedlings become 
established. Logging during the drier periods minimizes 
soil compaction and helps to prevent the formation of 
ruts that accelerate the rate of erosion. Hardwood 
timber stands can be improved by leaving preferred 
trees for seed production and removing unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited as a site for residential 
and small commercial buildings. The seasonal wetness 
and the high shrink-swell potential are moderate 
limitations on sites for residential buildings. The slope is 
also a moderate limitation on sites for small commercial 
buildings. The low strength is a severe limitation on 
sites for local roads. Special designs and proper 
construction help to overcome the limitations. Erosion is 
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a hazard in areas that have been cleared for 
construction. However, designing dwellings that conform 
to the natural slope minimizes the amount of land 
shaping needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The slow permeability in the clayey layers of 
the lower part of the subsoil and the seasonal wetness 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. A specially designed 
subsurface waste-water disposal system or an 
alternative system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Tippah soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


TpC3—Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This moderately sloping, moderately 
well drained soil formed in a thin mantle of loess and 
the underlying acid clay. It is are mainly on slopes 
above drainageways in undulating to rolling areas on 
uplands. Individual areas range from 5 to 20 acres in 
size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 

0 to 3 inches, dark brown silt loam mixed with many 
pockets of strong brown silty clay loam subsoil 
material 

Subsoil: 

3 to 10 inches, strong brown silty clay loam 

10 to 20 inches, strong brown silty clay loam 

20 to 30 inches, strong brown silty clay loam that 
has yellowish red and light brownish gray mottles 

30 to 60 inches, brownish yellow clay that has red 
and gray mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Luverne and 
Providence soils. The well drained Luverne soils have a 
lower content of silt in the upper part of the solum than 
the Tippah soil. They are in similar landscape positions 
above drainageways. Providence soils have a fragipan. 
They are mainly on the shoulder slopes in slightly 
higher positions than the Tippah soil and are near the 
heads of drainageways. The included soils make up 
about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Tippah soit 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface 
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layer of areas that have been limed 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: Perched at a depth of 2.0 to 
2.5 feet above the clayey lower part of the subsoil 
during wet seasons in winter and early spring 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep; somewhat restricted by a tight, clayey 
texture in the lower part of the subsoil 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil, high in the lower part 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled when wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most areas of this Tippah soil are used as pasture 
and cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This severely eroded soil is poorly suited to row 
crops, truck crops, and small grain. The severe hazard 
of erosion is the major management concern. The 
productivity has been greatly reduced as the result of 
severe past erosion. The seasonal wetness can delay 
tillage operations in spring. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, grassed waterways, terraces, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation helps to control erosion, increases the content 
of organic matter, and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Using this soil for hay and pasture helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is 
too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth and 
reduces the rate of water infiltration. Proper stocking 
rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and cherrybark oak. 
Plant competition is the major management concern. If 
pine trees are planted, mechanical site preparation 
helps to control competition from undesirable plants. 
Cutting weeds and sprouts and girdling trees control the 
competing vegetation. Spraying with an approved 
herbicide controls the competing vegetation while the 
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seedlings become established. Logging during the drier 
periods minimizes soil compaction and helps to prevent 
the formation of ruts that accelerate the rate of erosion. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 
preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil is moderately suited as a site for residential 
and small commercial buildings. The seasonal wetness 
and the high shrink-swell potential are moderate 
limitations on sites for residential buildings. The slope is 
also a moderate limitation on sites for small commercial 
buildings. The low strength is a severe limitation on 
sites for local roads. Special designs and proper 
construction help to overcome the limitations. Erosion is 
a hazard in areas that have been cleared for 
construction. However, designing dwellings that conform 
to the natural slope minimizes the amount of land 
shaping needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The slow permeability in the clayey layers of 
the lower part of the subsoil and the seasonal wetness 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. A specially designed 
subsurface waste-water disposal system or an alternate 
system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Tippah soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


TpD3—Tippah silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil formed in a thin mantle of loess and the 
underlying acid clay. It is on hillslopes above 
drainageways in the uplands. Individual areas range 
from 5 to 30 acres in size. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches, dark brown silt loam mixed with many 
pockets of strong brown subsoil material 
Subsoil: 
3 to 20 inches, strong brown silty clay loam 
20 to 30 inches, strong brown silty clay loam that 
has yellowish red and light brownish gray mottles 
30 to 60 inches, brownish yellow clay that has red 
and gray mottles 


In most areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and tillage has mixed the 
remaining topsoil with the subsoil. In some small areas 
the plow layer is the original topsoil, but in most areas 
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the plow layer is essentially in the subsoil. Most areas 
have rills and shallow gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Luverne and 
Providence soils. The well drained Luverne soils have a 
lower content of silt in the upper part of the solum than 
the Tippah soil. They are mainly along the more sloping 
areas above drainageways. Providence soils have a 
fragipan. They are in sloping parts of the landscape that 
are similar to those of the Tippah soil. The included 
soils make up about 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 


Important properties of the Tippah soilL-— 


Soil reaction: Very strongly acid or moderately acid in 
the surface layer, very strongly acid in the subsoil 

Permeability: Moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil, slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Available water capacity: High 

Surface runoff: Medium to rapid 

Erosion hazard: Severe 

Seasonal high water table: Perched at a depth of 2.0 to 
2.5 feet above the clayey lower part of the subsoil 
during wet seasons in winter and early spring 

Flooding: None 

Root zone: Deep, somewhat restricted by the firm part 
of the subsoil that perches water at a depth of 2.0 
to 2.5 feet during winter and early spring 

Shrink-swell potential: Moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil, high in the lower part 

Tilth: Good. This soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture conditions, but the surface layer 
tends to crust and pack after hard rains. A plow pan 
forms easily if the soil is tilled wnen wet. Chiseling 
or subsoiling can break up the plow pan. 


Most of the acreage of this Tippah soil is used for 
pasture. A large acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grain. The slope and the severe hazard of 
erosion are the major management concerns. The 
productivity has been greatly reduced as the result of 
past severe erosion. The seasonal wetness may delay 
tillage operations in spring. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, grassed waterways, terraces, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated filter strips, and contour 
farming help to control erosion in cultivated areas. Crop 
rotation helps to control erosion, increases the content 
of organic matter, and improves the utilization of 
moisture. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting. 

This soil is suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Using this soil for hay and pasture helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is 
too wet causes surface compaction and poor tilth and 
reduces the rate of water infiltration. Proper stocking 


rates, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to woodland. Most wooded 
areas consist of a mixture of hardwoods and pine trees, 
except where management practices have favored 
selected kinds of trees. The trees preferred for planting 
include sweetgum, loblolly pine, and cherrybark oak. 
Plant competition is the major management concern. If 
pine trees are planted, mechanical site preparation 
reduces the competition from undesirable plants. 
Cutting weeds, sprouts, and brush and girdling trees 
reduce the competition from unwanted plants. 
Applications of an approved herbicide control the 
subsequent regrowth of unwanted plants and help 
seedlings become established. Logging during the drier 
periods minimizes soil compaction and helps to prevent 
the formation of ruts that accelerate the rate of erosion. 
Hardwood timber stands can be improved by leaving 
preferred trees for seed production and removing 
unwanted trees. 

This soil has good potential as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It has very poor potential as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The seasonal wetness, the slope, and the high 
shrink-swell potential are moderate limitations on sites 
for residential buildings. The slope is a severe limitation 
On sites for small commercial buildings. The low 
strength is a severe limitation on sites for local roads. 
Special designs and proper construction help to 
overcome some of these limitations. Erosion is a hazard 
in areas that have been cleared for construction. 
However, designing roads and dwellings that conform to 
the natural slope minimizes the amount of land shaping 
needed and thus erosion is held to a minimum. 
Revegetating the construction area also helps to control 
erosion. The slow permeability in the clayey layers of 
the lower part of the subsoil and the seasonal wetness 
are severe limitations for septic tanks and subsurface 
waste-water disposal systems. A specially designed 
subsurface waste-water disposal system or an alternate 
system helps to overcome the limitations. 

This Tippah soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 8A. 


Ur—Urban land. Most of the acreage in this map unit 
is in and around Booneville. The areas mostly consist of 
altered or reworked soil material. In most areas, the 
surface is covered by commercial areas, residential 
developments, or public service areas and by paved 
parking lots and adjoining streets. The developments so 
obscure the land that a soil profile cannot be identified 
in most areas. 

This map unit is not assigned a capability class or a 
woodland suitability group. 


Prime Farmland 
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Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the Nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage 
of high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that government 
at local, State, and Federal levels, as well as 
individuals, must encourage and facilitate the wise use 
of our Nation’s prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. Such 
soils have properties that favor the economic production 
of sustained high yields of crops. The soils need only to 
be treated and managed by acceptable farming 
methods. The moisture supply must be adequate, and 
the growing season must be sufficiently long. Prime 
farmland soils produce the highest yields with minimal 
expenditure of energy and economic resources. 
Farming these soils results in the least damage to the 
environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be used as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland or for other purposes. 
They are used for food or fiber or are available for 
these uses. Urban or built-up land, public land, and 
water areas cannot be considered prime farmland. 
Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of land 10 
acres or more in size that is used for such purposes as 
housing, industrial, and commercial sites, sites for 
institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water-control 


structures. Public land is land not available for farming 
in National forests, National parks, military reservations, 
and State parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually receive an adequate 
and dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods 
and are frequently flooded during the growing season. 
The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 5 percent. About 
77,224 acres, or about 29 percent of the area in 
Prentiss County, meets the requirement for prime 
farmland. 

The map units, or soils, that make up prime farmland 
in Prentiss County are listed in table 5. The location of 
each map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication. The extent of each unit is given 
in table 4. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Some soils that have a high water table and all soils 
that are frequently flooded during the growing season 
qualify as prime farmland only in areas where these 
limitations have been overcome by drainage measures 
or flood control. If applicable, the need for these 
measures is indicated in parentheses after the map unit 
name in the table. Onsite evaluation is necessary to 
determine if the limitations have been overcome by 
corrective measures. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 





This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help to 
prevent soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect 
extensive field data about the nature and behavioral 
characteristics of the soils. They collect data on erosion, 
droughtiness, flooding, and other factors that affect 
various soil uses and management. Field experience 
and collected data on soil properties and performance 
are used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the 
use and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreational facilities; and for wildlife habitat. 
It can be used to identify the potentials and limitations 
of each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information 
can evaluate the effect of specific land uses on 
productivity and on the environment in all or part of the 
survey area. The survey can help planners to maintain 
or create a land use pattern that is in harmony with 
nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Phillip J. Parvis, district conservationist, and Joel D. Summers, 
conservation agronomist, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
helped to prepare this section. 

General management needed for crops and pasture 
is suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 


best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service is explained; and the 
estimated yields of the main crops and hay and pasture 
plants are listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under the heading 
“Detailed Soil Map Units.” Specific information can be 
obtained from the local office of the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

Prentiss County has approximately 100,000 acres of 
crops and pasture or hay. About 70,000 acres is used 
for row crops. Approximately 25,000 acres of row crops 
is grown in sloping areas, and the remaining 45,000 
acres is grown in areas of soils on flood plains. About 
30,000 acres is used for pasture or hay. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most of the soils in the 
county. All of the soils but Catalpa, Leeper, Marietta, 
and Sumter soils are naturally acid. Most of the soils in 
the uplands or on flood plains in the Coastal Plain land 
resource area are very strongly acid or strongly acid. 
The soils on flood plains have a naturally higher content 
of plant nutrients than most soils in the uplands. Most of 
the upland soils have low levels of available 
phosphorus and potash. On all of the soils, applications 
of lime and fertilizer should be based on results of soil 
tests and the expected level of yields. The Cooperative 
Extension Service can help in determining the kinds and 
amounts of lime and fertilizer to apply. 

The major row crops produced in the county are 
cotton, corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, and soft red 
winter wheat. The productivity of the soil is reduced as 
the surface layer is lost through erosion and part of the 
subsoil is mixed with the plow layer. Loss of the surface 
layer is especially damaging to the soils that have a 
fragipan, which limits the depth of the rooting zone. 
Soils that have a fragipan include Dulac, Providence, 
Quitman, and Savannah soils. 

The kind of soil, the percent and length of the slope, 
and the degree of past erosion determine the type of 
conservation practices that are needed in sloping areas 
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of cropland. Conservation practices needed may include 
a no-till cropping system, minimum tillage, terraces, and 
contour farming. 

Lateral ditches and surface field ditches help to 
remove excess surface water from many of the soils on 
flood plains. Grade stabilization structures also help to 
safely remove surface water from some fields. 
Diversions help to protect the soils on bottom land from 
runoff from the adjoining hills. Arkabutla, Catalpa, 
Chenneby, Kirkville, Leeper, Mantachie, and Marietta 
soils are examples of soils on flood plains. Surface 
drainage is also helpful in areas of the poorly drained 
Bibb, Kinston, and Rosebloom soils. 

The major forage crops grown in the county include 
common bermudagrass, hybrid bermudagrass, and tall 
fescue. Legumes, such as white clover, red clover, 
crimson clover, and lespedeza, are grown in 
combination with grasses in some areas. The local 
office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or 
the Cooperative Extension Service can help to 
determine the species of grass or legumes suited to a 
particular type of soil. 

The management practices needed for forage and 
pasture include rotation grazing and the maintainence 
of a minimum grazing height of two to three inches. 


Yields per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table 
because of variations in rainfall and other climatic 
factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, 
erosion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate and timely tillage; control of 
weeds, plant diseases, and harmful insects; favorable 
soil reaction and optimum levels of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for each 
crop; effective use of crop residue, barnyard manure, 
and green manure crops; and harvesting that ensures 
the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity 
of each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are 
likely to increase as new production technology is 
developed. The productivity of a given soil compared 
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with that of other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in the table are grown 
in the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or 
of the Cooperative Extension Service can provide 
information about the management and productivity of 
the soils for those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops 
that require special management are excluded. The 
soils are grouped according to their limitations for field 
crops, the risk of damage if they are used for crops, 
and the way they respond to management. The criteria 
used in grouping the soils do not include major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change 
slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils, nor do 
they include possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects. Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show Suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped 
at three levels—capability class, subclass, and unit. 
Only class and subclass are used in this survey. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
Crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one 
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class. They are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, Ss, or c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The 
letter e shows that the main hazard is the risk of 
erosion unless a close-growing plant cover is 
maintained; w shows that water in or on the soil 
interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils 
the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial 
drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is very cold or very dry. 
None of the soils in Prentiss County are in subclasses c 
ors. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V 
are subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V 
contains only the subclasses indicated by w. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


W. A. Hannaford, forester, and Paul Dillard, forester, helped to 
prepare this section. 


Approximately 132,500 acres, or about 45 percent, of 
the total land area in Prentiss County is commercial 
forest land (70). Commercial forest land is defined as 
forest that is producing or is capable of producing crops 
of industrial wood and that has not been withdrawn from 
timber use (13). The commercial forest has various 
types of owners. A total of 62,000 acres is privately 
owned; 10,600 acres is owned by forest industry; and 
59,900 acres is owned by farmers (10). 

The commercial forest may be subdivided into forest 
types that require various management and treatment 
practices. Forest types are based on species 
composition, site quality, or age (73). In this survey, 
forest types are stands of trees that are composed of 
the same species and grow under the same ecological 
and biological conditions. The forest types are named 
for the tree species that predominate. 

The forest types in Prentiss County include 48,800 
acres, or about 40 percent of the total acreage of 
woodland, of oak-hickory-pine; 38,700 acres, or about 
32 percent, of loblolly-shortleaf pine; 19,500 acres, or 
about 16 percent, of oak-pine; 9,800 acres, or about 8 
percent, of oak-gum cypress; and 4,900 acres, or about 
4 percent, of longleaf-slash pine (73). 

On the soils in the uplands, the main potential 
vegetation type is the oak-hickory-pine forest type (3). 
In this forest type (12), the major oak species include 
white oak, black oak, southern red oak, chestnut oak, 
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and scarlet oak. Species of hickory include mockernut 
hickory, shagbark hickory, and bitternut hickory. Other 
hardwoods include yellow-poplar, ashes, elms, red 
maple, black gum, black cherry, and others. Shortleaf 
pine and loblolly pine are significant components on 
Suitable sites. However, much of the present forest 
cover in the uplands represents transitional stages (12) 
of the successional pattern from an essentially pine- 
dominated forest type to a forest type that is dominated 
by oaks, hickories, and other hardwoods. Pines invade 
abandoned fields and become established. Shade- 
tolerant hardwoods invade the pine stands, gradually 
increasing in number. The pines cannot successfully 
compete with the hardwoods for sunlight and moisture. 
Under natural conditions and over a long period of time, 
the pine-dominated stands evolve into oak-pine stands, 
which eventually are mostly replaced by oaks, hickories, 
and other hardwoods. Standing forest cover types are 
the result of disturbances, including selective cutting 
and other management practices, fire, disease, insect 
infestation, and browsing livestock. The original 
vegetation on upland soils that overlie chalk consisted 
of mixed stands of deciduous trees and eastern 
redcedar interspersed with bald prairies in areas where 
the chalk bed was near the surface. The dominant trees 
included post oak, blackjack oak, wild plum, persimmon, 
upland hickories, chinkapin oak, and honey locust (6). 
Abandoned fields that have shallow soils overlying 
chalk revert, by old field succession, to brushy 
hardwood cover that has large amounts of post oak and 
Osage-orange and some eastern redcedar in thickets 
and growing individually. 

The soils on the flood plains of streams and minor 
drainageways originally supported forests of bottom 
land hardwoods. Better drained soils supported mixed 
stands of hardwoods, including yellow-poplar, 
hackberry, elms, green ash, sweetgum, overcup oak, 
and water hickory. Soils that are poorly drained, which 
are mainly in depressions and sloughs, supported 
stands dominated by water-tolerant species, including 
cypress, tupelo gum, and red maple. 

Climate and soils are the most important 
environmental factors that influence tree growth and 
frequency of occurrence. Soil is the medium in which a 
tree is anchored, and it supplies the tree with nutrients 
and moisture. Soil characteristics, such as chemical 
composition, texture, structure, depth, and position, 
affect the growth of a tree to the extent to which they 
affect the supply of moisture and nutrients. 

Slope position strongly influences species 
composition in a forest. Moisture-loving species, such 
as sweetgum and yellow-poplar, thrive on moderately 
moist, well drained, loamy soils on lower to middle 
slopes and in areas adjoining streams. Species such as 
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oak, hickory, and pine grow well on soils on middle 
slopes and ridges. 

Good forest management practices help to maintain 
or improve soil productivity and water quality. Forest 
management activities, such as timber harvesting and 
site preparation, have the greatest potential for affecting 
soil productivity and water quality. Careless application 
of these practices can cause erosion, deplete nutrients, 
and result in soil compaction. Site-specific forest 
management practices that account for topography, 
time, natural site fertility, and the hazard of erosion help 
to prevent damage to soil and water resources (9). 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest 
land. Some soils respond better to applications of 
fertilizer than others, and some are more susceptible to 
landslides and erosion after roads are built and timber 
is harvested. Some soils require special reforestation 
efforts. In the section “Detailed Soil Map Units,” the 
description of each map unit in the survey area suitable 
for timber includes information about productivity, 
limitations in harvesting timber, and management 
concerns in producing timber. The common forest 
understory plants also are listed. Table 7 summarizes 
this forestry information and rates the soils for a number 
of factors to be considered in management. Slight, 
moderate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of 
the major soil limitations to be considered in forest 
management. 

The table lists the ordination symbol for each soil. 
The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of a soil for the 
indicator species in cubic meters per hectare. The 
larger the number, the greater the potential productivity. 
Potential productivity is based on the site index and the 
point where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation affecting use 
and management. The letter FR indicates a soil that has 
a significant limitation because of steepness of slope. 
The letter X indicates that a soil has restrictions 
because of stones or rocks on the surface. The letter W 
indicates a soil in which excessive water, either 
seasonal or year-round, causes a significant limitation. 
The letter 7 indicates a soil that has, within the root 
zone, excessive alkalinity or acidity, sodium salts, or 
other toxic substances that limit the development of 
desirable trees. The letter D indicates a soil that has a 
limitation because of a restricted rooting depth, such as 
a shallow soil that is underlain by hard bedrock, a 
hardpan, or other layers that restrict roots. The letter C 
indicates a soil that has a limitation because of the kind 
or amount of clay in the upper part of the profile. The 
letter S indicates a dry, sandy soil. The letter A 
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indicates a soil having no significant limitations that 
affect forest use and management. If a soil has more 
than one limitation, the priority is as follows: R, X, W, T, 
D, C, and S. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation or harvesting 
activities expose the soil. The risk is slight if no 
particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion-control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural 
activities; and severe if special precautions are needed 
to control erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings 
of moderate or severe indicate the need for construction 
of higher standard roads, additional maintenance of 
roads, additional care in planning harvesting and 
reforestation activities, and the use of special 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest managment equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, and susceptibility of the surface layer to 
compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment is needed. On 
the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot be 
operated and more sophisticated systems are needed. 
The rating is slight if equipment use is restricted by 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special 
equipment is not needed. The rating is moderate if 
slopes are so steep that wheeled equipment cannot be 
operated safely across the slope, if wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, or if 
special equipment is needed to prevent or minimize 
compaction. The rating is severe if slopes are so steep 
that tracked equipment cannot be operated safely 
across the slope, if wetness restricts equipment for 
more than 6 months per year, or if special equipment is 
needed to prevent or minimize compaction. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate a need to choose the best 
suited equipment and to carefully plan the timing of 
harvesting and other management activities. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
the death of naturally occurring or properly planted 
seedlings of good stock in periods of normal rainfall, as 
influenced by kinds of soil or topographic features. 
Seedling mortality is caused primarily by too much 
water or too little water. The factors used in rating a soil 
for seedling mortality are texture of the surface layer, 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the length of 
the periods when the water table is high, and rooting 
depth. The mortality rate generally is highest on soils 
that have a sandy or clayey surface layer. The risk is 
slight if, after site preparation, expected mortality is less 
than 25 percent; moderate if expected mortality is 
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between 25 and 50 percent; and severe if expected 
mortality exceeds 50 percent. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate that it may be necessary to use 
containerized or larger than usual planting stock or to 
make special site preparations, such bedding, 
furrowing, installing a surface drainage system, and 
providing artificial shade for seedlings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or 
severe. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the likelihood of 
the growth or invasion of undesirable plants. Plant 
competition is more severe on the more productive 
soils, on poorly drained soils, and on soils having a 
restricted root zone that holds moisture. The risk is 
slight if competition from undesirable plants hinders 
adequate natural or artificial reforestation but does not 
necessitate intensive site preparation and maintenance. 
The risk is moderate if competition from undesirable 
plants hinders natural or artificial reforestation to the 
extent that intensive site preparation and maintenance 
are needed. The risk is severe if competition from 
undesirable plants prevents adequate natural or artificial 
reforestation unless the site is intensively prepared and 
maintained. A moderate or severe rating indicates the 
need for site preparation to ensure the development of 
an adequately stocked stand. Managers must plan site 
preparation measures to ensure reforestation without 
delays. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index and a productivity class. 
Common trees are listed in the order of their observed 
general occurrence. Generally, only two or three tree 
species dominate. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. 

The productivity class is the yield likely to be 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic meters per hectare per year. Cubic meters per 
hectare can be converted to cubic feet per acre by 
multiplying by 14.3. It can be converted to board feet by 
multiplying by a factor of about 71. For example, a 
productivity class of 8 means the soil can be expected 
to produce 114 cubic feet per acre per year at the age 
of culmination of mean annual increment, or about 568 
board feet per acre per year. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for 
reforestation or, under suitable conditions, natural 
regeneration. They are suited to the soils and can 
produce a commercial wood crop. The desired product, 
topographic position (such as a low, wet area), and 
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personal preference are three factors among many that 
can influence the choice of trees for use in 
reforestation. 


Woodland Understory Vegetation 


David W. Sanders, resource conservationist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, helped to prepare this section. 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. If well managed, some 
woodland can produce enough understory vegetation to 
support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or both, without 
damage to the trees. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation 
vary with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees in 
the canopy, the density of the canopy, and the depth 
and condition of the litter. The density of the canopy 
determines the amount of light that understory plants 
receive. 

Significant changes in the types and abundance of 
understory plants occur as the canopy changes, often 
regardless of grazing use. Forage value ratings are 
based on the percentage of the existing understory 
plant community made up of preferred and desirable 
plant species as they relate to livestock palatability. 

Table 8 shows, for each soil suitable for woodland, 
the potential for producing understory vegetation. The 
total production of understory vegetation includes only 
the herbaceous plants. It is expressed in pounds per 
acre of air-dry vegetation in normal years. In a 
favorable year, soil moisture is above average during 
the optimum part of the growing season. 

The table also lists the common names of the 
characteristic vegetation on each soil and the 
composition, by percentage of air-dry weight, of each 
kind of plant. The table shows the kind and percentage 
of understory plants expected under a medium canopy 
density (30 to 55 percent shade) that is most nearly 
typical of woodland in which the production of wood 
crops is highest. 


Recreation 


In table 9, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. 
Not considered in the ratings, but important in 
evaluating a site, are the location and accessibility of 
the area, the size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewer lines. 
The capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent 
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and the ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational uses by the duration and intensity of 
flooding and the season when flooding occurs. In 
planning recreational facilities, onsite assessment of the 
height, duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is 
essential. 

In the table, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in the table can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
12 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing 
roads and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few 
or no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after 
rains, and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, 
the depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should 
be considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding 
should require little or no cutting and filling. The best 
soils are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty 
when dry, and are not subject to flooding more than 
once a year during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and few or no stones or boulders on 
the surface (fig. 25). 
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Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject 
to prolonged flooding during the period of use. They 
have moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Harvey G. Huffstatler, wildlife biologist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, helped to prepare this section. 


Prentiss County has a diversity of land uses, which 
provides habitat for a wide variety of openland and 
woodland wildlife species. Small game animals, such as 
cottontail rabbits, squirrels, mourning doves, bobwhite 
quail, raccoons, and opossums, generally are abundant. 
The populations of whitetail deer and turkey are low, 
even though habitat is available to support much larger 
populations. The populations of waterfowl are limited 
because a relatively small acreage in the county 
consists of wetlands. Beaver impoundments and 
manmade water areas have good populations of 
wetland wildlife species, such as beaver, muskrat, mink, 
wood ducks, and numerous species of fish. 

Wildlife populations are most significantly affected by 
human land uses. The types of row crops grown, the 
amount of idle land, and grassland and woodland 
management practices cause frequent changes in the 
types and populations of wildlife species. 

The second most important factor affecting wildlife is 
the soil. Soils directly affect the kind and amount of 
vegetation that is available for use by wildlife as food 
and cover. If the soil has an adequate potential, 
desirable wildlife habitat can be created or improved by 
planting appropriate plants, by maintaining and 
managing the existing vegetation, or by promoting the 
natural establishment of the desired plant community. 
Many of the soils in Prentiss County have the potential 
for providing improved habitat. 

In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that 
are suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element 
of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
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Figure 25.—A park in a gently rolling area of Luverne fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 


indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or 
kind of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 


following paragraphs. 


Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flooding. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain 
and seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flooding, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes 
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are tall fescue, lespedeza, and clover. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flooding. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are ragweed, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, Johnsongrass, and partridge pea. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. 
Soil properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, plum, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, and blackberry. Examples 
of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for planting on 
soils rated good are sawtooth oak, autumn-olive, and 
crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, salinity, and soil 
moisture. Examples of shrubs are American 
beautyberry, strawberry bush, and oakleaf hydrangea. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, pondweed, 
duckweed, rushes, and sedges. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are chalk, wetness, surface texture, slope, 
and permeability. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, beaver ponds, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas 
produce grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, 
and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to these 
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areas include bobwhite quail, mourning dove, 
meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, kingfisher, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and whitetail 
deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, 
raccoon, muskrat, mink, otter, beaver, and cottonmouth 
water moccasin. 


Engineering 


Jimmy R. Crouch, agricultural engineer, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, helped to prepare this section. 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. Ratings are given 
for building site development, sanitary facilities, 
construction materials, and water management. The 
ratings are based on observed performance of the soils 
and on the estimated data and test data in the “Soil 
Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations should be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 or 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
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aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kinds of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, 
shrink-swell potential, available water capacity, and 
other behavioral characteristics affecting engineering 
uses. 

This information can be used to evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; 
locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the 
performance of existing similar structures on the same 
or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil 
maps, the soil descriptions, and other data provided in 
this survey, can be used to make additional 
interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil 
limitations that affect shallow excavations, dwellings 
with and without basements, small commercial 
buildings, local roads and streets, and lawns and 
landscaping. The limitations are considered sight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features 
are not favorable for the indicated use and special 
planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increases in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. Special feasibility studies 
may be required where the soil limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm, dense layer; 
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soil texture; and slope. The time of the year that 
excavations can be made is affected by the depth to a 
seasonal high water table and the susceptibility of the 
soil to flooding. The resistance of the excavation walls 
or banks to sloughing or caving is affected by soil 
texture and depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are 
made for small commercial buildings without 
basements, for dwellings with basements, and for 
dwellings without basements. The ratings are based on 
soil properties, site features, and observed performance 
of the soils. A high water table, flooding, shrinking and 
swelling, and organic layers can cause the movement of 
footings. Depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemented pan, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 or 6 feet are 
not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. 
They have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material; a base 
of gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material; and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, depth 
to a high water table, flooding, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high water table 
affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf 
and ornamental trees and shrubs can be established 
and maintained. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Soil reaction, depth to a high water table, 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, and the 
available water capacity in the upper 40 inches affect 
plant growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, and the amount 
of sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface layer 
affect trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered slight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
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maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are 
required. 

The table also shows the suitability of the soils for 
use as daily cover for landfill. A rating of good indicates 
that soil properties and site features are favorable for 
the use and that good performance and low 
maintenance can be expected; fair indicates that soil 
properties and site features are moderately favorable 
for the use and one or more soil properties or site 
features make the soil less desirable than the soils 
rated good; and poor indicates that one or more soil 
properties or site features are unfavorable for the use 
and overcoming the unfavorable properties requires 
special design, extra maintenance, or costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock, and flooding affect absorption of the effluent. 
Bedrock or a cemented pan interferes with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material 
beneath the absorption field to filter the effluent 
effectively. Many local ordinances require that this 
material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the 
solid and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly 
level floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

The table gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. 
The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. Considered in 
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the ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high 
water table, depth to bedrock, flooding, and content of 
organic matter. 

Excessive seepage resulting from rapid permeability 
in the soil or a water table that is high enough to raise 
the level of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to 
function unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is 
excessive or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high 
content of organic matter is detrimental to proper 
functioning of the lagoon because it inhibits aerobic 
activity. Slope and bedrock can cause construction 
problems. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfiletrench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste 
is placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and 
covered daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the 
site. In an area landfill, the waste is placed in 
successive layers on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin 
layer of soil from a source away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground- 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
should be considered. 

The ratings in the table are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, depth to a water table, 
slope, and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture 
and soil reaction affect trench landfills. Unless otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils are the 
best cover for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or 
cloddy and are difficult to spread; sandy soils are 
subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil 
material remaining in the borrow area must be thick 
enough over bedrock or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as the final cover 
for a landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface 
layer generally has the best workability, more organic 
matter, and the best potential for plants. Material from 
the surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the 
final cover. 
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Construction Materials 

Table 13 gives information about the soils as a 
source of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils 
are rated good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and 
topsoil. They are rated as a probable or improbable 
source of sand and gravel. The ratings are based on 
soil properties and site features that affect the removal 
of the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help to determine the 
suitability of each layer for use as roadfill. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. The 
thickness of suitable material is a major consideration. 
The ease of excavation is affected by large stones, a 
high water table, and slope. How well the soil performs 
in place after it has been compacted and drained is 
determined by its strength (as inferred from the 
engineering classification of the soil) and shrink-swell 
potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, a low shrink-swell potential, and slopes of 15 
percent or less. Depth to the water table is more than 3 
feet. Soils rated fair are more than 35 percent silt- and 
clay-sized particles and have a plasticity index of less 
than 10. They have a moderate shrink-swell potential 
and slopes of 15 to 25 percent. Depth to the water table 
is 1 to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of 
more than 10, a high shrink-swell potential, many 
stones, or slopes of more than 25 percent. They are 
wet and have a water table at a depth of less than 1 
foot. They may have layers of suitable material, but the 
material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. They 
are used in many kinds of construction. Specifications 
for each use vary widely. In the table, only the 
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probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source 
of sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as 
indicated by the engineering classification of the soil), 
the thickness of suitable material, and the content of 
rock fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification 
are given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of 
clean sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is 
up to 12 percent silty fines. This material must be at 
least 3 feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, 
large stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 
inches of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also 
evaluated is the reclamation potential of the borrow 
area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by gravel, slope, a water table, soil texture, 
and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation of the 
borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, gravel, 
bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They have little or no gravel 
and have slopes of less than 8 percent. They are 
naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer and are not 
so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have 
a relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 
to 40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, or soils that have slopes 
of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet that 
excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large 
amount of gravel, have slopes of more than 15 percent, 
or have a seasonal high water table at or near the 
surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. 
Organic matter greatly increases the absorption and 
retention of moisture and releases a variety of plant 
nutrients as it decomposes. 
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Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
excavated ponds. The limitations are considered slight if 
soil properties and site features are generally favorable 
for the indicated use and limitations are minor and are 
easily overcome; moderate if soil properties or site 
features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increase in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that 
affect each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage 
capacity of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the 
soil material below the surface layer to a depth of about 
5 feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly 
mixed and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features 
include less than 5 feet of suitable material. A high 
water table affects the amount of usable material. It 
also affects trafficability. 


Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original 
surface. Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a 
permanent water table. Depth to bedrock affects the 
ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock or to other layers that affect the rate of water 
movement; permeability; depth to a high water table or 
depth of standing water if the soil is subject to 
ponding; slope; and susceptibility to flooding. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock, slope, and the hazard 
of cutbanks caving. The productivity of the soil after 
drainage is adversely affected by extreme acidity. 
Availability of drainage outlets is not considered in the 
ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The 
design and management of an irrigation system are 
affected by depth to the water table, the need for 
drainage, flooding, available water capacity, intake rate, 
permeability, erosion hazard, and slope. The 
construction of a system is affected by depth to 
bedrock. The performance of a system is affected by 
the depth of the root zone and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to control erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, and depth to 
bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard 
of wind erosion or water erosion, an excessively coarse 
texture, and restricted permeability adversely affect 
maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. 
Wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect the 
construction of grassed waterways. Low available water 
Capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during 
the course of the soil survey. The data and the 
estimates of soil and water features, listed in tables, are 
explained on the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils 
and to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are 
taken from some typical profiles and tested in the 
laboratory to determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, 
and compaction characteristics. These results are 
reported in table 19. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help to characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classification, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for 
the major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most 
soils have layers of contrasting properties within the 
upper 5 or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each 
layer is indicated. The range in depth and information 
on other properties of each layer are given for each soil 
series under the heading “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are 
defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay 
in the fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters 
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Figure 26.—The percentages of clay, silt, and sand in the basic 
textural classes. 


in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand (fig. 26). If the content of particles coarser 
than sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate 
modifier is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural 
terms are defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution 
of the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and 
according to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic 
matter content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified 
as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and 
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clayey soils as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and 
highly organic soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering 
properties of two groups can have a dual classification, 
for example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral 
soil that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in 
one of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis 


of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 


Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in 
content of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, 
soils in group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual 
inspection. No areas of highly organic soils are 
recognized in Prentiss County. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, 
A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested, with group index numbers 
in parentheses, is given in table 19. 

Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates 
determined mainly by converting volume percentage in 
the field to weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area 
or from nearby areas and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
and plasticity index are generally rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 
percentage points) across classification boundaries, the 
classification in the marginal zone is omitted in the 
table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics 
and features that affect soil behavior. These estimates 
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are given for the major layers of each soil in the survey 
area. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence the shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay ina 
soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at 
field moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 
Ya-bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after 
drying the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the 
estimated moist bulk density of each major soil horizon 
is expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk 
density data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other 
soil properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates 
the pore space available for water and roots. A bulk 
density of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and 
root penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by 
texture, kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil 
structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems and septic tank absorption fields. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of 
water that the soil is capable of storing for use by 
plants. The capacity for water storage in each major soil 
layer is stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The 
capacity varies, depending on soil properties that affect 
the retention of water and the depth of the root zone. 
The most important properties are the content of 
organic matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil 
structure. Available water capacity is an important factor 
in the choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the 
design and management of irrigation systems. Available 
water capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of 
water actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and 
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is expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH 
of each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and 
type of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on 
the soil and the magnitude of the change in soil 
moisture content influence the amount of swelling of 
soils in place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For 
others, swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind 
and amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
classes are low, a change of less than 3 percent; 
moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, more than 6 
percent. Very high, more than 9 percent, is sometimes 
used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil 
to sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values 
of K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor Tis an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water 
that can occur over a sustained period without affecting 
crop productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre 
per year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. In the table, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter in a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
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soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the infiltration of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
mainly of deep, well drained to excessively drained 
sands or gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of 
water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate 
when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
moderately deep or deep, moderately well drained or 
well drained soils that have moderately fine texture to 
moderately coarse texture. These soils have a 
moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate 
(high runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These 
consist chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell 
potential, soils that have a permanent high water table, 
soils that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the 
surface, and soils that are shallow over nearly 
impervious material. These soils have a very slow rate 
of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface 
by flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high 
tides. Shallow water standing or flowing for short 
periods after rainfall or snowmelt is not considered 
flooding. Standing water in swamps and marshes or in 
a closed depression is considered ponding. 

The table gives the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of 
occurrence are estimated. Frequency generally is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None 
means that flooding is not probable. Rare means that 
flooding is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
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conditions (the chance of flooding is nearly 0 percent to 
5 percent in any year). Occasional means that flooding 
occurs infrequently under normal weather conditions 
(the chance of flooding is 5 to 50 percent in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (the chance of flooding is more than 
a 50 percent in any year). Common is used when the 
occasional and frequent classes are grouped for certain 
purposes. Duration is expressed as very brief (less than 
2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), long (7 days to 1 month), 
and very long (more than 1 month). The time of year 
that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and little 
or no horizon development. 

Also considered is local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific 
than that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The estimates 
are based mainly on the evidence of a saturated zone, 
namely grayish colors or mottles in the soil. Indicated in 
the table are the depth to the seasonal high water table; 
the kind of water table, that is, perched, artesian, or 
apparent; and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is highest. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
the table. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A 
perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Two numbers in the column showing depth to the 
water table indicate the normal range in depth to a 
saturated zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. 
The first numeral in the range indicates the highest 
water level. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of 
the soil. “More than 6.0” indicates that the water table 
is below a depth of 6 feet or that it is within a depth of 6 
feet for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
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on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 

specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 

machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 

or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 

needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion 
of concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the 
soil. Special site examination and design may be 
needed if the combination of factors results in a severe 
hazard of corrosion. The steel in installations that 
intersect soil boundaries or soil layers is more 
susceptible to corrosion than steel in installations that 
are entirely within one kind of soil or within one soil 
layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed 
as low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage 
class, total acidity, electrical resistivity near field 
Capacity, and electrical conductivity of the saturation 
extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of Selected 
Soils 


D.E. Pettry, professor of soil science, Mississippi State University, 
prepared this section. 

The results of physical and chemical analyses of 
typical pedons in the survey area are given in table 18. 
The data are for soils sampled at carefully selected 
sites. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” Soil samples were analyzed by the Soil 
Genesis and Morphology Laboratory, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. 

The physical properties of soils, such as infiltration 
rate and conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, 
consistence, and available water capacity, are closely 
related to soil texture, or the percentage of sand, silt, 
and clay. 

The very deep, sloping loamy soils in the uplands, 
such as Smithdale and Ruston soils, have a high 
content of sand. The coarse textured surface layer 
enhances the rapid infiltration of water, and the soils 
tend to be droughty. Soils that have a high content of 
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silt in the surface layer, such as Guyton soils, tend to 
pack when cultivated. They form a crust, which may 
affect the growth of plants. 

Soil chemical properties in combination with other 
soil features, such as permeability, structure and 
texture, influence the limitations and potential of 
individual soils. Chemical properties are not evident 
during visual observations of a soil; laboratory analyses 
are necessary to determine these properties. 

The amount and type of clay minerals present and 
the content of organic matter largely determine the 
chemical nature of soils. The clay and organic material 
have the capacity to attract and hold cations. 
Exchangeable cations are positively charged elements 
that bond to negatively charged clay minerals and 
organic matter. 

The exchangeable cations may be removed or 
exchanged through leaching or by plant uptake. 
Through the process of cation exchange, the soil acidity 
is corrected by applications of lime. One milliequivalent 
per 100 grams of extractable acidity requires 1,000 
pounds of calcium carbonate (lime) per acre to 
neutralize it. 

Soil chemical data are expressed as milliequivalents 
(meq) per 100 grams of dry soil. Milliequivalents per 
100 grams of the various cations can be converted to 
the common unit of pounds per acre for the surface 
plow layer. An acre of the plow layer, or topsoil, of 
average soils to a depth of 6.67 inches weighs about 2 
million pounds. The conversions for the cations listed in 
table 19 are as follows: pounds per acre of calcium 
equals meq/100 grams multiplied by 400; pounds per 
acre of magnesium equals meq/100 grams multiplied by 
240; pounds per acre of potassium equals meq/100 
grams multiplied by 780; and pounds per acre of 
sodium equals meq/100 grams multiplied by 460. 

Many of the soils in Prentiss County are acid. They 
have a moderate to relatively low capacity to retain 
plant nutrients, or cations, because of the influence of 
siliceous parent material. Crops growing in areas of 
these soils respond to proper fertilization and 
management practices. Clayey, montmorillonitic soils of 
the Blackland Prairie, such as Kipling and Leeper soils, 
have a high cation-exchange capacity and have 
relatively high levels of calcium. 

Base saturation is related to weathering, and it 
reflects the replacement of bases by hydrogen. Guyton 
soils on level, silty stream terraces have higher levels of 
sodium in the subsoil and have a higher base saturation 
level. 

The soil taxonomy system used in the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey uses chemical soil properties 
as differentiating criteria in some categories of the 
system. The Alfisol and Ultisol orders, which are 
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classes in the highest category of the system, are 
separated on the basis of percentage base saturation 
deep in the subsoil. Ultisols have a base saturation 
levels less than 35 percent in the lower part of the soil; 
in Alfisols, the values are more than 35 percent. For 
example, Savannah soils have a base saturation level 
less than 35 percent at a depth of more than 4 feet, and 
they are Ultisols. 

Determinations were made on soil material smaller 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. The samples were 
prepared for analysis by air-drying, carefully crushing, 
and screening the sample through a standard 10-mesh 
sieve. Measurements that are reported as percent or 
quantity of unit weight were calculated on an oven-dry 
basis. The particle-size analysis shown in table 18 was 
obtained by using Day’s hydrometer method (4). The 
methods used in obtaining the other data are indicated 
in the list that follows. The codes in parenthesis refer to 
published methods (74). 

Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), sodium 
(6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanslamine 1 
(6H12). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A32). 
Base saturation—sum of cations, TEA, pH 8.2 (5C3). 
Reaction (pH)—1.1 water dilution (8C12). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6A12). 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 19 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by the 
Mississippi State Highway Department Testing Division, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are AASHTO classification— 
M 145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified 
classification—D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 
88 (AASHTO), D 422 (ASTM), D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid 
limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Plasticity 
index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Moisture 
density—T 99 (AASHTO), D 698 (ASTM); Specific 
gravity—T 100 (AASHTO), D 854 (ASTM); California 
bearing ratio—T 193 (AASHTO), D 1883 (ASTM); and 
Shrinkage—T 92 (AASHTO), D 427 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 





The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (8). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 20 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Eleven soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, 
meaning water, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property 
of the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, meaning 
flood plain, plus aquent, the suborder of the Entisols 
that has an aquic moisture regime). 


SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 


Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of physical and chemical properties and 


other characteristics that affect management. Generally, 
the properties are those of horizons below plow depth 
where there is much biological activity. Among the 
properties and characteristics considered are particle- 
size class, mineral content, temperature regime, depth 
of the root zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, 
slope, and permanent cracks. A family name consists of 
the name of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate 
soil properties. An example is coarse-loamy, siliceous, 
acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have 
similar horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar 
in color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, 
mineral and chemical composition, and arrangement in 
the profile. There can be some variation in the texture 
of the surface layer or of the substratum within a series. 
Bibb series is an example of coarse-loamy, siliceous, 
acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents in Prentiss County. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area 
of soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the “Soil Survey Manual” (75). 
Many of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in “Soil Taxonomy” (8). Unless otherwise 
stated, colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. 
Following the pedon description is the range of 
important characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in 
the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Arkabutla Series 


The Arkabutla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in silty 
alluvium. These soils are in narrow depressional areas 
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on broad flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 
Soils of the Arkabutla series are fine-silty, mixed, acid, 
thermic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

Arkabutla soils are associated with Chenneby, 
Houlka, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood 
plains. Chenneby soils do not have a gray matrix within 
a depth of 20 inches. Houlka soils are in a fine-textured 
family. Mantachie soils are in a fine-loamy family. 
Rosebloom soils are in sloughs and depressional areas 
along drainageways and are poorly drained. They have 
a gray matrix below the A horizon. 

Typical pedon of Arkabutla silt loam, occasionally 
flooded, in a cultivated area about 3.5 miles northeast 
of Jumpertown; about 1,540 feet west and 440 feet 
south of the northeast corner of sec. 19, T. 4 S., R. 7 E. 


Ap— to 7 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw—7 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; many 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few 
fine faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and very fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bgi—15 to 30 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and many fine faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—30 to 46 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few medium rounded black 
manganese concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bg3—46 to 61 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; many medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and common medium faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
fine rounded black and brown manganese 
concretions; strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 40 inches thick. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid, except in the surface 
layer of areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Some pedons have few or 
common mottles in shades of brown or gray. A thin A 
horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma 
of 1 or 2 in some pedons. It is less than 4 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
chroma of 3 to 6, and few to many mottles with chroma 
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of 2 or less; or it is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, 
and gray. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y. It has 
value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 1 or has value of 6 and 
chroma of 2 or less. It commonly has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown. Texture is silt loam, loam, 
or silty clay loam. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in stratified, 
loamy and sandy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Bibb series are 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic 
Fluvaquents. 

Bibb soils are associated with luka, Kirkville, 
Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood plains. luka 
and Kirkville soils are moderately well drained and are 
in slightly higher areas or along channels. Mantachie 
soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, are somewhat 
poorly drained. They are in landscape positions similar 
to those of the Bibb soils. Rosebloom soils, which are in 
a fine-silty family, are in sloughs and depressions. 

Typical pedon of Bibb sandy loam, frequently 
flooded, about 12.8 miles east of Booneville on State 
Highway 30, about 500 feet south on a gravel road, 150 
feet west into woods; about 1,210 feet east and 720 
feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 28, T. 5 S., R. 
SE: 


Ap— to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; firm; common fine 
and medium roots; very few prominent organic 
stains on faces of peds; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Ag—8 to 15 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—15 to 30 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; common fine prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Ccg—30 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) loamy fine 
sand; many coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; massive; friable; many large rounded 
brown and black manganese concretions; strongly 
acid. 


Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Ag has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly has few or common 
mottles in shades of brown or yellow. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to many mottles 
or strata in shades of red, brown, and yellow. The 
texture of the upper part of the Cg horizon is sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, silt loam, or loam. Some pedons 
have thin strata of coarser textured material. The 
texture of the lower part is similar to that of the upper 
part, but it also is sand, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 
Some pedons have few to many black and brown 
concretions. 


Catalpa Series 


The Catalpa series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
alluvium. These soils are on the flood plains along 
streams that drain areas of the Blackland Prairie. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the 
Catalpa series are fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Fluvaquentic Hapludolls. 

Catalpa soils are associated with the Leeper and 
Marietta soils on the surface of flood plains. Leeper 
soils have an ochric epipedon. Marietta soils, which are 
in a fine-loamy family, are moderately well drained. 
They are in slightly higher areas closer to channels than 
the Catalpa soils. 

Typical pedon of Catalpa silty clay, occasionally 
flooded (fig. 27), about 3.4 miles northwest of 
Booneville on State Highway 4, about 1.0 mile 
southeast on a county road, 300 feet south of the road 
in a field; about 1,190 feet east and 1,800 feet south of 
the northwest corner of sec. 1, T. 5. S., R. 6 E. 


Ap— to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A—6 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate fine subangular and angular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; shiny 
stress surfaces on faces of some peds; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw1—15 to 22 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay; few fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; moderate fine and medium subangular 
and angular blocky structure; firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; shiny stress surfaces on faces of some 





Figure 27.—A typical profile of Catalpa silty clay, occasionally 
flooded, showing a dark Ap horizon. 


peds; strongly effervescent; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—22 to 38 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay; common fine faint distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles; moderate fine and medium 
subangular and angular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; shiny stress surfaces on 
faces of some peds; strongly effervescent; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw3—8 to 51 inches; mottled olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) 
and dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) clay; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm, very 
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sticky and very plastic; few fine rounded brown and 
black manganese concretions; few medium angular 
calcium carbonate concretions; shiny stress 
surfaces on faces of some peds; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw4—51 to 61 inches; mottled dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y 4/2), olive brown (2.5Y 4/4), and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) clay; weak fine and medium 
angular blocky structure; very firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few fine rounded brown and black 
manganese concretions; few medium and coarse 
angular calcium carbonate concretions; shiny stress 
surfaces on faces of some peds; strongly 
effervescent; moderately alkaline. 


The thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is slightly acid to moderately alkaline 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The upper part of the Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4, and chroma of 2 or is mottled in 
shades of brown or gray. The lower part is mottled in 
shades of brown or gray. The texture of the Bw horizon 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Some pedons have 
few or common calcium carbonate nodules and brown 
and black concretions. 


Chenneby Series 


The Chenneby series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in silty 
alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. The soils of the Chenneby series are fine-silty, 
mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts. 

Chenneby soils are associated with Arkabutla, 
Houlka, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood 
plains. Arkabutla soils are in a fine-silty family. They 
have a gray matrix within a depth of 20 inches. Houlka 
soils are in a fine family. Mantachie soils are in a fine- 
loamy family. They are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Chenneby soils. Rosebloom soils, which 
are in depressions and sloughs, are poorly drained. 
They have a gray matrix throughout the solum. 

Typical pedon of Chenneby silt loam, occasionally 
flooded, about 3.0 miles northwest of Jumpertown, 800 
feet north of-gravel road; about 790 feet east and 880 
feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 19, T. 4 S., R. 
Gre: 


Ap— to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bwi— to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
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common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine rounded black and 
yellowish brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 


Bw2—14 to 22 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay 


loam; common coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) and few medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine rounded yellowish brown and black 
concretions; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 


Bgi—22 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 


silty clay loam; common coarse prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common fine rounded yellowish brown and 
black concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 


Bg2—36 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 


silty clay loam; many medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many, fine rounded black manganese 
concretions; few fine rounded brown concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


Cg—50 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; 


many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; firm; many fine and medium 
rounded black and brown manganese concretions; 
very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to more 


than 60 inches. Reaction in the A horizon is strongly 
acid or moderately acid, except in areas that have been 
limed. Reaction in the B and C horizons is very strongly 
acid to moderately acid. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 


to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Some pedons have few or 
common mottles in shades of gray or brown. 


The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 


4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. It has common or many 
mottles in shades of gray or brown. The mottles that 
have chroma of 2 or less are within a depth of 24 
inches. The texture of the Bw horizon is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 


The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 


to 6, and chroma of 2 or less. It has mottles in shades 
of brown. In some pedons, it is mottled in shades of 
gray, brown, and yellow. The texture of the Bg horizon 
is commonly silt loam or silty clay loam. It is loam in 
some pedons. 


The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
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6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown and gray. The texture is 


commonly silty clay loam. It is silt loam in some pedons. 


Dulac Series 


The Dulac series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils that formed in a thin mantle of 
loess and the underlying clayey Coastal Plain 
sediments. These soils are on broad slopes in the 
uplands. They have a fragipan above the clayey 
material. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. The soils of 
the Dulac series are fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic 
Fragiudalfs. 

Dulac soils are associated with Kipling soils. Kipling 
soils, which are in a fine family, are somewhat poorly 
drained. They do not have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, about 2.5 miles west of Frankstown on 
State Highway 30, about 0.5 mile north on a paved 
county road, and 150 feet east into a field; about 980 
feet east and 1,490 feet south of the northwest corner 
of sec. 10, T.6S., R.6E. 


Ap— to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few 
medium faint pockets of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
material; weak fine granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—4 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common faint clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—1 2 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common distinct clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btx—20 to 36 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) silt 
loam; common medium prominent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak very coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; prisms are coated with light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt; firm, compact, and 
brittle in more than 60 percent of the volume; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt1—36 to 52 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish red (SYR 4/6) 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—52 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), strong 
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brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and 
reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) clay; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; common distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid. 


The depth to the fragipan ranges from 16 to 26 
inches. The depth to the 2Bt horizon ranges from 30 to 
50 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout the profile, except in the surface layer 
of areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon commonly has few or common brownish 
mottles. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. It has common or many 
grayish mottles. Some pedons have few to many 
mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. In some 
pedons, the horizon is mottled and does not have a 
dominant matrix hue. Texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The 2Bt horizon is mottled in shades of red, gray, 
and brown. Texture is silty clay or clay. 


Guyton Series 


The Guyton series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in silty deposits. These 
nearly level soils are mainly in depressions on terraces 
and in low areas at the head of drainageways. Slopes 
are 0 to 1 percent. The soils of the Guyton series are 
fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs. 

The Guyton soils in Prentiss County are outside the 
range of properties for the Guyton series because the 
texture of the B part of the B/E horizon is silty clay and 
the texture of the 2Btg horizon is loam. Also, the B part 
has reddish mottles. These differences, however, do not 
significantly affect the use and management of the 
soils. 

Guyton soils are associated with Providence, 
Quitman, and Savannah soils on terraces. Providence 
and Savannah soils are moderately well drained. 
Quitman soils are somewhat poorly drained. Providence 
and Savannah soils have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Guyton silt loam, about 0.5 mile 
south of Thrasher on Thrasher Road, 100 feet north of 
a county road, 40 feet southeast of a pecan tree in a 
field; about 270 feet north and 980 feet west of the 
southeast corner of sec. 23, T.4S., R. 7 E. 


Api—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
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mottles; weak fine granular structure; friable; many 
fine and common medium roots; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine and medium faint grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) and few fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; few fine black 
(10YR 2/1) stains; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Eg1i—9 to 19 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; few fine black (10YR 2/1) and 
few fine strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Eg2—19 to 26 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; common fine and medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 4/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few fine and medium black (10YR 2/1) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) concretions; few light gray 
(10YR 7/1) silt pockets; very strongly acid; abrupt 
irregular boundary. 

B/E1—26 to 33 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silty clay in the Bt part; common medium and 
coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) and fine 
and medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
and medium roots; many prominent clay films on 
faces of peds; about 15 percent of the horizon is 
gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam (E material) about 2 to 
1% inches wide that extends into the horizon below; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
some faces of interior peds are coated with light 
gray (10YR 7/2) silt; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B/E2—33 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam in the Bt part; common medium and coarse 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) and few fine and 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; common prominent clay films on faces of 
peds; common fine pores; about 15 percent of the 
horizon is tongues of light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam 
(E material) as much as 2 inches wide in places; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Btgi—42 to 55 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
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structure parting to weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; gray (10YR 6/1) 
silt coatings on vertical faces of peds and in seams 
between faces of prisms; common fine rounded 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) iron and black (10YR 2/1) 
manganese concretions; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Btg2—55 to 67 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; firm; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine rounded strong 
brown (7.5YR 4/6) concretions; gray (10YR 6/1) silt 
coatings on vertical faces of peds and in seams 
between prisms; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

2Btg3—67 to 84 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine seams of gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few pockets of 
sandy material; strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 50 to about 
80 inches. The content of exchangeable sodium is less 
than 5 percent to more than 10 percent in the lower part 
of the solum. Reaction in the surface layer, subsurface 
layers, and subsoil is very strongly acid to medium acid, 
except in the surface layer of areas that have been 
limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 8, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to many mottles 
in shades of brown. Texture is silt loam, loam, or very 
fine sandy loam. The lower boundary of the E horizon is 
clear irregular or abrupt irregular. Tongues of E material 
extend into the Bt horizon. 

The B part of the B/E horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has 
mottles in shades of brown or red. Texture is silt loam, 
silty clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay. The E part of the 
B/E horizon has colors and textures similar to those of 
the Eg horizon. 

The Btg horizon and the 2Btg horizon have hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It 
has few to many mottles in shades of brown or gray. 
Texture is loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam. 


Houlka Series 


The Houlka series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
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clayey alluvium. These soils are on flood plains along 
streams that drain areas of the Blackland Prairie. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the 
Houlka series are fine, montmorillonitic, acid, thermic 
Vertic Haplaquepts. 

Houlka soils are associated with Arkabutla, 
Chenneby, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood 
plains. Arkabutla and Chenneby soils are in a fine-silty 
family. They are in landscape positions similar to those 
of the Houlka soils. Rosebloom soils, which also are in 
a fine-silty family, are poorly drained. They are in lower 
positions in sloughs and depressions. Mantachie soils, 
which are in a fine-loamy family, are mainly along 
overflow channels near the main stream channels. 

Typical pedon of Houlka clay loam, occasionally 
flooded, about 2.5 miles northeast of Marietta, 0.3 mile 
east of a paved county road, 100 feet south of a road in 
a field, 600 feet west of Brown Creek; about 1,410 feet 
west and 240 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 
Cie Ort RS OE: 


Ap— to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable, 
sticky and plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay loam; many coarse faint grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2), common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and few fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 
3/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine and very fine roots; few medium 
rounded brown and black manganese concretions; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bcg—15 to 42 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate coarse angular blocky structure; 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; many coarse 
rounded brown and black manganese concretions; 
common stress surfaces on faces of peds; few faint 
slickensides; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bcessg—42 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) clay loam; many 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; many coarse rounded brown 
and black manganese concretions; common stress 
surfaces on faces of peds; common faint 
slickensides that have slight striations on the 
surface; strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, chroma of 2, and few to many mottles in shades of 
brown and gray; or it is mottled in shades of brown and 
gray. The Bg horizon has a matrix with hue of 10YR to 
5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1. Texture is clay, 
clay loam, silty clay, or silty clay loam. The Bssg 
horizon and the C horizon, if it occurs, have hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. They 
have mottles in shades of brown or gray. Texture is 
clay, clay loam, or silty clay. Few to many brown and 
black concretions are throughout the B horizon. 


luka Series 


The luka series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in stratified, 
loamy and sandy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the luka series are 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid thermic Aquic Udifluvents. 

luka soils are associated with Bibb, Kirkville, 
Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood plains. Bibb 
soils are poorly drained. They are in slightly lower 
positions in sloughs and depressions. Kirkville soils, 
which have a cambic horizon, are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the luka soils. Mantachie 
soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, have a gray 
matrix within a depth of 20 inches. They are on the 
slightly lower parts of the flood plain. Rosebloom soils, 
which are in a fine-silty family, are in lower positions in 
sloughs and depressions. 

Typical pedon of luka fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded, about 100 feet west of Hurricane Creek, 150 
feet south of a paved road; about 480 feet south and 
1,230 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 3, T. 6 
Siew ce: 


Ap— to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1i—6 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; few 
discontinuous lenses of pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
loamy sand; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—10 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few 
bedding planes of grayish brown loamy sand; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—23 to 48 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; massive; 
friable; few thin discontinuous bedding planes of 
loamy fine sand and clay loam; few fine and 
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medium rounded black manganese concretions; 
strongly acid. 

Cg2—48 to 60 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay loam; massive; 
firm; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed. Thin 
bedding planes of contrasting textures are common in 
most pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. Some pedons have few to 
many mottles in shades of brown and gray. Mottles that 
have chroma of 2 or less are within a depth of 20 
inches. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
loam. Some pedons have thin strata of coarser textured 
material. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value of 
5 or 6, chroma of 2 or less, and mottles in shades of 
gray, brown, or red; or it is dominantly gray and has 
mottles in shades of brown or red. The texture of the 
upper part of the Cg horizon is sandy loam, fine sandy 
loam, or loam. In some pedons, it has thin 
discontinuous strata of coarser or finer material. The 
texture of the lower part is similar to the upper part, but 
it is also clay loam or sandy clay loam below a depth of 
40 inches. Few or common black and brown 
concretions are in the Cg horizon. Some pedons have a 
buried A horizon below a depth of 40 inches. 


Kinston Series 


The Kinston series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in stratified 
loamy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. The soils of the Kinston series are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

Kinston soils are associated with Bibb, luka, Kirkville, 
Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils on flood plains. Bibb 
soils, which are in a coarse-loamy family, are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Kinston soils. 
luka and Kirkville soils, which are in a coarse-loamy 
family, are moderately well drained. They are in slightly 
higher positions, mainly near incised channels. 
Mantachie soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, are 
somewhat poorly drained. They are generally closer to 
incised channels than the Kinston soils. Rosebloom 
soils are in a fine-silty family and are in lower positions 
in sloughs and depressions. 

Typical pedon of Kinston loam, frequently flooded, 
about 300 feet northeast of a paved county road ina 
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wooded area; about 600 feet east and 810 feet south of 
the northwest corner of sec. 1, T. 7 S., R. 8 E. 


A1—0 to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine and medium roots; few pockets of black organic 
accumulations in root channels; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 13 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; few medium 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1—13 to 45 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
common fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; massive; friable; few medium roots; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg2—45 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; many 
coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg3—60 to 70 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
few medium faint light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; 
massive; firm; strongly acid. 


Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to many mottles 
in shades of brown, gray, and yellow. Texture is sandy 
clay loam, loam, or clay loam. 


Kipling Series 


The Kipling series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils. They are on 
gently sloping to steep uplands in the Blackland Prairie. 
These soils formed in acid clayey deposits and the 
underlying weathered chalk. Slopes range from 2 to 40 
percent. The soils of the Kipling series are fine, 
montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs. 

Kipling soils are associated with Dulac and Sumter 
soils in the uplands. Dulac soils, which are in a fine-silty 
family, are moderately well drained. They have a 
fragipan. Sumter soils are in a fine-silty family. They are 
well drained and overlie calcareous clay or weathered 
chalk within a depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, severely eroded, about 200 feet east of 
a county road, in a soybean field; about 920 feet east 
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and 2,490 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 15, 
Teor) R16, E: 


Ap— to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; about 30 to 50 percent mottled pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) and red (2.5YR 5/6) subsoil material; 
sticky and plastic; many fine roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—3 to 10 inches; mottled pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
red (2.5YR 5/6), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; common 
medium roots; common cracks and root holes filled 
with Ap material; common prominent clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 19 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; very firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few fine roots; many prominent clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—-19 to 33 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) clay; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; very firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
many distinct clay films on faces of peds; stress 
surfaces on faces of peds; few fine roots; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btss—33 to 39 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay; weak 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; many distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few coarse 
nonintersecting striated slickensides; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bkssg—3s9 to 46 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium angular blocky; very firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; common coarse 
polished and grooved slickensides; many fine to 
coarse calcium carbonate concretions; many fine 
black concretions; slightly alkaline; strongly 
effervescent; clear wavy boundary. 

Bkss—46 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and brown 
(10YR 5/3) clay; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine and medium subangular 
and angular blocky; very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; common coarse polished and grooved 
slickensides; many fine to coarse calcium carbonate 
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concretions; many fine black concretions; 
moderately alkaline; violently effervescent. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The Bkss 
horizon is nonuniformly underlain by calcareous clay or 
partially decayed chalk. The depth to the differentially 
weathered chalk is irregular. It ranges from 60 to more 
than 80 inches. The calcium-magnesium ratio is more 
than 1.0. Reaction in the A, E, and Bt horizons is 
extremely acid to medium acid, except in the surface 
layer of areas that have been limed. Reaction in the 
Bss horizon is very strongly acid to moderately alkaline. 
Reaction in the Bk horizon commonly is neutral to 
moderately alkaline but is very strongly acid in areas 
between calcium carbonate concretions. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
3 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 4 or is neutral in hue and 
has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 0. Some pedons 
have mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. The 
texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has few 
to many mottles that have chroma of 2 or less, or it is 
mottled in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. The 
lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, and gray, or it has hue of 10YR to 5Y, 
value of 5 to 7, chroma of 1 or 2, and mottles in shades 
of brown, yellow, and gray. The texture of the Bt 
horizon is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The Btss and Bkss horizons are mottled in shades of 
yellow, red, brown, and gray or have hue of 10YR to 
5Y, value of 5 to 7, chroma of 1 or 2, and mottles in 
shades of brown and yellow. Texture is silty clay or 
clay. Some pedons have few or common manganese 
concretions in the Btss horizon. The Bkss horizon has 
few to many manganese concretions. The Bkss horizon 
has common or many calcium carbonate concretions 
that are fine to very coarse. 


Kirkville Series 


The Kirkville series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
loamy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. The soils of the Kirkville series are coarse- 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts. 

Kirkville soils are associated with luka and Mantachie 
soils on flood plains. luka soils have thin strata within a 
depth of 20 inches. They are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Kirkville soils. Mantachie soils 
have a gray matrix color within a depth of 20 inches. 
They are somewhat poorly drained and are in a fine- 
loamy family. They are in slightly lower landscape 
positions than the Kirkville soils. 

Typical pedon of Kirkville fine sandy loam, 
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occasionally flooded, about 2.5 miles north of Altitude, 
200 feet south of a gravel road, 50 feet west of a field 
road; about 370 feet east and 1,590 feet north of the 
southwest corner of sec. 26, T.4S., R. 8 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
very fine and fine roots; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1— to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine and fine roots; few 
fine rounded black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; few medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw3—26 to 46 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; many medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few fine irregular black 
manganese concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg—46 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; many coarse prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and common fine prominent 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; massive; very 
friable; few fine irregular red masses of iron 
accumulations; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 30 to more than 60 inches 
thick. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 to 6. Mottles that have chroma of 2 or 
less are within a depth of 24 inches. In some pedons, 
the horizon is mottled throughout in shades of brown 
and gray. Texture is fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy 
loam. 

Some pedons have a Bg horizon. It has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 or less. 
Texture is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Few 
to many concretions in shades of brown, red, or black 
are commonly in the lower part of the B horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, chroma of 2 or less, and few to many mottles in 
shades of gray or brown; or it is mottled in shades of 
these colors. Texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
loam. 


Soil Survey 


Leeper Series 


The Leeper series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable, nearly level soils that 
formed in clayey alluvium. These soils are on the flood 
plains along streams that drain areas of the Blackland 
Prairie. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of 
the Leeper series are fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, 
thermic Vertic Haplaquepts. 

Leeper soils are associated with Catalpa and 
Marietta soils on the nearly linear surfaces of flood 
plains. Catalpa soils, which are somewhat poorly 
drained, have a mollic epipedon. They are in the back 
areas of flood plains adjacent to the uplands. Marietta 
soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, are moderately 
well drained. They are on slightly higher parts of the 
flood plain or are closer to incised channels. 

Typical pedon of Leeper silty clay, occasionally 
flooded, about 0.7 mile northwest of Frankstown on a 
county road, 150 feet west in a field; about 20 feet east 
and 1,880 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 2, 
TAGS] Rac: E 


Ap— to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw—8 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay; few medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate fine and medium angular 
blocky and subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few stress surfaces on faces 
of peds; some Ap horizon material in cracks; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bss1—15 to 30 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay; many prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium subangular and angular blocky; firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few stress surfaces on faces 
of peds; few medium striated slickensides; few fine 
black manganese concretions; moderately acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bss2—20 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak fine and medium 
subangular and angular blocky; firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few stress surfaces on faces of peds; 
few medium striated slickensides; few fine rounded 
black and brown manganese concretions; 
moderately acid. 


The thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is medium acid to moderately alkaline 
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throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw and Bss horizons commonly have hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, chroma of 2, and few to 
many mottles in shades of brown and gray; or they are 
mottled in shades of these colors. Texture is clay, silty 
clay, or silty clay loam. 

The Bssg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 
4 to 7, chroma of 1 or 2, and mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, and gray; or it is mottled in shades of 
these colors. Texture is clay, silty clay, silty clay loam, 
or clay loam. The horizon has few to many brown and 
black concretions. 


Luverne Series 


The Luverne series consists of well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey 
Coastal Plain sediments that have discontinuous thin 
strata of silty and loamy material. These sloping to 
steep soils are on dissected uplands. Slopes range from 
5 to 45 percent. The soils of the Luverne series are 
clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

Luverne soils are associated with Okeelala, Ruston, 
Smithdale, and Tippah soils in the uplands. Okeelala, 
Ruston, and Smithdale soils are in a fine-loamy family. 
They are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Luverne soils on slopes in hilly areas in the uplands. 
Ruston soils also have a bisequum. The moderately 
well drained Tippah soils are in a fine-silty family. They 
commonly are in higher landscape positions on broader 
ridgetops. 

Typical pedon of Luverne fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 
45 percent slopes, about 1.25 miles north of Wheeler 
on a county road, about 0.5 mile east on the county 
road, 400 feet south in an area wooded with a mixture 
of pine and hardwoods; about 2,250 feet west and 950 
feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 32, T. 5 S., R. 
ake 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E—4 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—12 to 24 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay; common fine faint red (2.5YR 4/8) and few fine 
prominent light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
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sticky and plastic; few fine and medium roots; many 
distinct clay films on faces of peds and lining pores; 
few ferruginous coarse fragments; few fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 35 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; many distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine mica flakes; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—35 to 46 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
medium roots; few flakes of mica; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C1—46 to 59 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse faint grayish brown (2.5YR 5/4) and 
few fine prominent brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; 
massive; firm; thin discontinuous strata of loam; thin 
discontinuous horizontal ironstone layer; many fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—59 to 70 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam that has few thin discontinuous strata of 
loam; massive; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C3—70 to 76 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam that has lamellae of clay, very fine sandy 
loam, and silt loam in shades of red, brown, and 
gray; many fine mica flakes and glauconite sand; 
massive; firm; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 50 
inches. The depth to stratified sediments is less than 60 
inches. Reaction is extremely acid to strongly acid, 
except in the surface layer of areas that have been 
limed. Some pedons have a few ironstone fragments 
and discontinuous ironstone layers. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons have few or 
common mottles in shades of brown, olive, or red. The 
horizon has few or common mica flakes. In some 
pedons, the lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled in 
shades of red, yellow, and brown. Texture of the 
horizon is clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 

The C horizon is composed of stratified Coastal Plain 
sediments that have a high content of mica. Texture of 
the individual strata ranges from loamy sand to clay. 
The strata range from less than 0.25 inch to several 
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inches in thickness. Although colors are variable, the 
sandier textured strata are generally in shades of 
brown, red, and yellow, and the clayey strata are gray. 
Some pedons have lenses of ironstone in the upper 
part of the C horizon. 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
loamy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. The soils of the Mantachie series are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

The Mantachie soils in Prentiss County are outside 
the range of properties for the Mantachie series 
because the reaction in the Bg and Cg horizons is lower 
than is definitive for the series. Also, the silt content in 
the B horizon is slightly higher than is typical for the 
series. The horizons are extremely acid in the 
Mantachie soils in Prentiss County. These differences, 
however, do not affect the use and management of 
these soils. 

Mantachie soils are associated with Arkabutla, Bibb, 
Chenneby, Houlka, luka, Kirkville, and Rosebloom soils 
on flood plains. Arkabutla, Chenneby, and Rosebloom 
soils are in a fine-silty family. Arkabutla and Chenneby 
soils are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Mantachie soils. The poorly drained Rosebloom soils 
are in lower areas in sloughs and depressions. The 
poorly drained Bibb soils are in a coarse-loamy family. 
They are in slightly lower landscape positions. Houlka 
soils are in a fine family. They are generally in broader 
areas that are farther from the active channels. The 
moderately well drained luka and Kirkville soils are in a 
coarse-loamy family. They are in slightly higher areas, 
mainly along channels. 

Typical pedon of Mantachie fine sandy loam, 
occasionally flooded, 3 miles southwest of Marietta, 0.5 
mile south of Highway 366 on a county road, 75 feet 
west in a field; about 120 feet west and 1,250 feet north 
of the southeast corner of sec. 12, T. 7 S., R. 7 E. 


Ap— to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine roots; moderately acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A—4 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak fine and medium granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—9 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and few fine faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak medium granular and fine subangular 
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blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
rounded black and brown concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1—17 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine irregular black and 
brown concretions; extremely acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bg2—34 to 43 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—43 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4.6) mottles; massive; firm; extremely acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 65 
inches. Reaction in the A horizon and the upper part of 
the B horizon is very strongly acid or strongly acid, 
except in the surface layer of areas that have been 
limed. Reaction in the lower part of the B horizon and 
the C horizon is extremely acid to strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 6. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
chroma of 2 to 6, and few to many mottles in shades or 
gray or brown; or it is mottled in shades of gray, brown, 
and yellow. The Bg horizon has hue to 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to 
many mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or red. 
Texture of the B horizon commonly is loam. In some 
pedons it is clay loam or sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. Texture is clay loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 


Marietta Series 


The Marietta series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
loamy alluvium. These soils are on flood plains along 
streams that drain areas of the Blackland Prairie. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The sails of the 
Marietta series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Fluvaquentic Eutrochrepts. 

Marietta soils are associated with Catalpa and 
Leeper soils on flood plains. The somewhat poorly 
drained Catalpa and Leeper soils are in a fine family. 
They are in slightly lower positions in broader areas on 
the flood plains. Catalpa soils also have a mollic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Marietta fine sandy loam, 
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occasionally flooded, about 1.5 miles south of 
Booneville, 250 feet west of a county road, 100 feet 
south of Boyer Creek, in a field; about 380 feet west 
and 980 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 29, T. 
DiS ROE: 


Ap— to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; common fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bwi—6 to 10 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common medium distinct 
dark brown stains along root channels; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—10 to 18 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy clay 
loam; few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine 
distinct dark brown stains along root channels; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw3—18 to 28 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few dark 
brown stains along root channels; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bw4—28 to 46 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
medium rounded black iron and manganese 
concretions and stains; slightly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—46 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam that has many coarse prominent 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
irregular black iron and manganese concretions; 
slightly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 38 to 60 
inches. Reaction is moderately acid to slightly alkaline, 
except in the surface layer of areas that have been 
limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles that have 
chroma of 2 or less are within a depth of 24 inches. 
Some pedons have mottles in shades of brown. The 
lower part of the Bw horizon is mottled in shades of 
gray and brown, or it has colors similar to those of the 
Bw1 horizon but has more gray mottles. The Bg 
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horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. The texture of the B horizon is 
loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 
Few to many brown and black concretions are in the 
lower part of the B horizon. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. Texture is sandy clay loam, 
sandy clay, or clay loam. 


Myatt Series 


The Myatt series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in loamy 
sediments. These nearly level soils are on broad 
terraces and along some drainageways in the uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Myatt 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Endoaquults. 

Myatt soils are associated with Quitman and 
Savannah soils, which are on higher parts of the 
landscape than the Myatt soils. Quitman soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Savannah soils are 
moderately well drained and have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Myatt silt loam, frequently flooded 
(fig. 28), about 2.5 miles west of Marietta on Highway 
366, 0.2 mile southwest on a gravel road, 250 feet north 
in a wooded area; about 1,700 feet west and 1,290 feet 
south of the northeast corner of sec. 12, T. 7 S., R. 7 E. 


A— to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Eg—3 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) stains along old 
root channels; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi1—8 to 22 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—22 to 45 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
many medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg—45 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many 
medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; massive; 
firm; very strongly acid. 
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Figure 28.—A typical profile of Myatt silt loam, frequently flooded, 
showing a grayish Btg horizon that indicates poor drainage 
conditions. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to about 
60 inches. Reaction in the surface and subsurface 
layers and the upper part of the subsoil is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. Reaction in the lower part 
of the subsoil and the underlying material is extremely 
acid to strongly acid. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Eg horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is 
silt loam, loam, or fine sandy loam. 





Soil Survey 


The Btg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to many mottles 
in shades of brown, red, or yellow. Texture is sandy 
clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The Cg horizon commonly is gleyed with mottles. It 
has colors similar to those of the Btg horizon. Texture is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 


Okeelala Series 


The Okeelala series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy 
Coastal Plain deposits on hilly uplands. Slopes range 
from 2 to 45 percent. The soils of the Okeelala series 
are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Ultic Hapludalfs. 

Okeelala soils are associated with Luverne, Ruston, 
Savannah, and Smithdale soils in the uplands. Luverne 
soils are in a clayey family. They are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Okeelala soils. Ruston 
soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, are on ridgetops. 
They have a bisequum. The moderately well drained 
Savannah soils are on wider ridgetops. They have a 
fragipan. Smithdale soils have a solum more than 60 
inches thick. They are on hillsides in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Okeelala soils. 

Typical pedon of Okeelala sandy loam, in an area of 
Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 45 percent 
slopes, about 2.5 miles east of Baldwin, in a wooded 
area; 2,620 feet west and 2,320 feet north of the 
southeast corner of sec. 20, T.6 S., R. 7 E. 


A— to 3 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
very fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

E—3 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and very fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bti—11 to 22 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium faint reddish brown (5YR 
5/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine and very fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 34 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common distinct clay 
films on faces of peds and lining pores; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—34 to 48 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
Clay loam that has common medium distinct strong 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly firm in place, 
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friable when disturbed; few fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds and lining pores; few fine 
dark concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C1—48 to 62 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam that has many medium distinct strong brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm in place, friable 
when disturbed; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—€2 to 80 inches; intermingled yellowish red (5YR 
5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
massive; slightly firm in place, friable when 
disturbed; common fine mica flakes and glauconite 
sand grains; strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 
inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon commonly has hue of 10YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Some pedons have a thin 
A horizon that has value of 3 and chroma of 2 or 3. The 
Ap horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In severely eroded areas, the 
Ap horizon is mixed with material from the Bt horizon. It 
ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thickness. The texture of 
the A horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand. Some pedons have a 
B/E or E/B horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons have few to 
many mottles in shades of red and brown. Texture is 
clay loam, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. Some 
pedons have a few fragments of chert, quartz, or 
ironstone gravel. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. In some pedons, the colors 
are intermingled or the matrix has few to many mottles 
in shades of brown to red. The texture is loamy fine 
sand, sand, or fine sandy loam or is irregularly stratified 
with a combination of these textures. The lower part of 
the C horizon has varying amounts of glauconite and 
mica. Discontinuous thin lamellae of loamy and clayey 
material are in the sandy matrix of some pedons. Some 
pedons have fragments of chert, quartz, or ironstone 
gravel that make up less than 10 percent of the volume. 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that have a fragipan. Permeability is 
moderate above the fragipan and moderately slow in 
the fragipan. These nearly level to strongly sloping soils 
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formed in a mantle of loess about 2 feet thick and in the 
underlying Coastal Plain loamy sediments. They are on 
terraces and on ridgetops and side slopes along 
drainageways in the uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 12 
percent. The soils of the Providence series are fine- 
silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs. 

Providence soils are associated with Guyton, 
Savannah, Smithdale, and Tippah soils. The poorly 
drained Guyton soils do not have a fragipan. They have 
a gray matrix below the surface layer. They are in lower 
positions on terraces than the Providence soils. 
Savannah soils, which are in a fine-loamy family, are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Providence 
soils. The well drained Smithdale soils are in a fine- 
loamy family. They do not have a fragipan. They are on 
hillsides in landscape positions below the Providence 
soils on ridgetops. Tippah soils do not have a fragipan. 
They are in landscape positions similar to those of 
Providence soils. They have an acid, clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, about 2.0 miles north of Booneville on 
U.S. Highway 45, 100 feet east of the highway, ina 
field; about 430 feet east and 1,200 feet south of the 
northwest corner of sec. 34, T.4S., R. 7 E. 


Ap— to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam that has a few pockets of strong brown 
material from the Bt horizon; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—6 to 19 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common fine and 
medium pores; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btx—19 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; moderate very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular 
blocky; firm, compact and brittle in more than 60 
percent of the mass; few fine roots between prisms; 
few distinct and common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Btx2—26 to 38 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam 
that contains noticeable amounts of sand; moderate 
very coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; firm, compact and 
brittle; few fine roots between prisms; many fine 
pores; few distinct and common faint clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

2Bti1—38 to 50 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loam; 
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many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; weak medium subangular structure; firm; 
few distinct and common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2Bt2—50 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid. 


The depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 30 
inches. It is generally about 20 inches. Reaction is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid, except in the surface 
layer of areas that have been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 3 to 6. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. The Btx horizon and the upper part of the 
2Btx horizon have a matrix with hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, chroma of 6 to 8, and mottles in shades 
of gray, brown, and red; or they are mottled in shades 
of these colors. Texture is silty clay loam or silt loam. 
The 2Btx horizon has colors that are similar to those of 
the Btx horizon, except that hue of 5YR is also 
included. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam with 
noticeable amounts of sand, or it is clay loam, sandy 
clay loam, loam, or sandy loam. The 2Bt horizon ranges 
in color from red to gray. It is commonly mottled. 
Texture commonly is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. Some pedons are silt loam. 


Quitman Series 


The Quitman series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed 
in loamy deposits. These soils are on terraces. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Quitman 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic 
Paleudults. 

Quitman soils are associated with Guyton, Myatt, and 
Savannah soils. Guyton soils are in a fine-silty family. 
Guyton and Myatt soils are poorly drained. They are in 
lower positions on stream terraces. Savannah soils are 
moderately well drained, and they have a fragipan. 
They are in higher landscape positions on terraces or 
low ridgetops. 

Typical pedon of Quitman fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 2% miles east of Jumpertown, 60 
feet north of a county road, 150 feet east of a cedar 
tree; about 790 feet east and 750 feet south of the 
northwest corner of sec. 19, T.4S., R. 7 E. 


Soil Survey 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine and medium granular structure; friable; 
many very fine and fine roots; few yellowish red and 
yellowish brown stains along old root channels; few 
fine pores; very slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
few fine prominent light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and very fine roots; 
common fine pores; common faint clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
common fine faint strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
common medium prominent light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common faint 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btx—20 to 26 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm, slightly brittle and compact in the 
strong brown part that makes up about 10 percent 
of the matrix; few fine pores; common faint clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine irregular 
manganese concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btxgi1—26 to 34 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
loam; many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
firm; slightly firm and brittle in the strong brown part 
that makes up about 15 percent of the mass; many 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine irregular 
black manganese concretions and manganese 
oxide stains; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btxg2—34 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium prominent dark brown 
(7.5YR 3/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate coarse prismatic parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
brittle and compact in the brown part that makes up 
about 10 percent of the volume; many faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btxg3—40 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm, slightly brittle and compact in the 
brown part that makes up less than 10 percent of 
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the volume; few fine pores; many faint clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has few or common 
mottles that have chroma of 2 or less. Some pedons 
have few to many mottles in shades of brown. Other 
pedons have a thin Bt1 horizon that does not have gray 
mottles. Texture is fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy clay 
loam. 

The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, chroma of 2 to 4, and mottles in shades of gray 
and brown; or it is mottled in shades of brown, gray, 
red, and yellow. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. In the lower part of the horizon, 
about 10 to 20 percent of the mass is brittle and 
compact. It restricts roots in the strong brown part. The 
horizon generally has few or common brown, black, or 
red concretions. 


Rosebloom Series 


The Rosebloom series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils. They are in broad flats and 
in sloughs on flood plains. These soils formed in silty 
alluvium that washed from the loess-covered uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the 
Rosebloom series are fine-silty, mixed, acid thermic 
Typic Fluvaquents. 

Rosebloom soils are associated with Arkabutla, Bibb, 
Chenneby, Houlka, and Mantachie soils on flood plains. 
Bibb soils are in a coarse-loamy family. They are in 
sloughs and broad depressions on flood plains, in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Rosebloom 
soils. Arkabutla and Chenneby soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. They are in slightly higher landscape 
positions. Houlka soils, which are in a fine family, are 
mainly in depressions. Mantachie soils, which are in a 
fine-loamy family, are somewhat poorly drained. They 
are near stream channels or overflow stream channels. 

Typical pedon of Rosebloom silt loam, frequently 
flooded, about 4 mile east of Booneville, about 100 
yards north of the Highway 4 bypass; about 740 feet 
north and 2,280 feet west of the southeast corner of 
cpt p dle il anol se 


Ap— to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; many 
medium distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; 
weak fine and moderate medium granular structure; 
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friable; many fine roots; moderately acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bgi—9 to 32 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common fine and medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few medium irregular black and brown 
manganese concretions; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bg2—32 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine and medium distinct 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and few fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky 
and plastic; common fine roots; few medium 
irregular black and brown manganese concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg3—40 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; many medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
few fine roots; few medium irregular black and 
brown manganese concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—5O0 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay 
loam; many coarse distinct light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) and many medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm, sticky and 
plastic; many medium irregular black and brown 
manganese concretions; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to more 
than 60 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid throughout the profile, except in the 
surface layer of areas that have been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, chroma of 1 to 3, and few to many mottles in shades 
of brown and gray; or it is mottled in shades of brown or 
brown and gray. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown 
or yellow. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. The 
horizon generally has few to many brown and black 
concretions. 

The Cg horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value 
of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly has few to 
many mottles in shades of yellow, brown, or red. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy 
Coastal Plain sediments. These soils are on ridgetops 
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in dissected uplands. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 
The soils of the Ruston series are fine-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Typic Paleudults. 

Ruston soils are associated with Luverne, Okeelala, 
Savannah, and Smithdale soils in the uplands. Luverne 
soils, which are in a clayey family, have a thinner solum 
and do not have a bisequum. They are on the lower 
slopes. The moderately well drained Savannah soils, 
which are mainly on wider ridgetops, have a fragipan. 
Okeelala and Smithdale soils are on steeper hillsides in 
lower positions on the landscape. They do not have a 
bisequum. Okeelala soils have medium base saturation 
below the solum. 

Typical pedon of Ruston fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Okeelala, Ruston, and Luverne fine sandy loams, 3 
to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded, in a old field 
about 3.5 miles east of Wheeler and 120 feet west of a 
county road; about 210 feet east and 1,720 feet south 
of the northwest corner of sec. 2, T.6 S., R. 7 E. 


Ap— to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam 
that is mixed with some yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
clay loam from the Bt1 horizon; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—3 to 11 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
common medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B/E—26 to 44 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam 
in the Bt part; pockets of light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) loamy sand (E material) make up about 
20 percent of volume; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds in the Bt 
part; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B’ti—44 to 54 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B't2—54 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; few distinct clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid. 


Soil Survey 


The thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout the profile, except in the surface layer of 
areas that have been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, and the E part of the B/E 
horizon have hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 3 or 4. Texture is loamy sand, fine sandy loam, or 
sandy loam. 

The Bt and B’t horizons and the B part of the B/E 
horizon have hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is sandy clay loam, fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, loam, or clay loam. In some 
pedons, the B’t horizon is mottled in shades of gray, 
brown, red, or yellow. The content of clay decreases 
from the Bt horizon to the B/E horizon and increases in 
the B’t horizon. Streaks and pockets of E material make 
up as much as 50 percent of the B/E horizon. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that have a 
fragipan. These soils formed in loamy Coastal Plain 
deposits. They are on terraces and uplands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 12 percent. The soils of the Savannah 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Fragidults. 

Savannah soils are associated with Guyton, Myatt, 
Providence, Quitman, Ruston, and Smithdale soils. The 
poorly drained Guyton and Myatt soils do not have a 
fragipan. They are in lower positions on broad terraces. 
Guyton soils are in a fine-silty family. Providence soils, 
which are in a fine-silty family, are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Savannah soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Quitman soils do not have a 
fragipan. They are in slightly lower positions on 
terraces. The well drained Ruston, Okeelala, and 
Smithdale soils do not have a fragipan. Ruston soils are 
on ridgetops. They have a bisequum. Okeelala and 
Smithdale soils are on steep hillsides. Okeelala soils 
have a moderate base saturation below the solum. 

Typical pedon of Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, about 312 miles south of 
Altitude, 200 feet west of a county road; about 1,730 
feet west and 1,590 feet north of the southeast corner 
OfSEC 27 elo aoe: 


Ap—4 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—6 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
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moderate medium subangular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
sandy clay loam; common medium faint yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and few medium distinct pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btx1—22 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy loam; many medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium distinct dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; weak very 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak fine 
subangular blocky; very firm, compact and brittle in 
about 60 percent of the volume; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btx2—38 to 54 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4 and 
5/6) sandy loam; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak very 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; very firm, compact and 
brittle in about 70 percent of the mass; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine pores; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx3—54 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
sandy loam; many medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and brown (7.5YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm, compact 
and brittle in about 60 percent of mass; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine pores; 
extremely acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 50 to more 
than 80 inches. The depth to the fragipan ranges from 
16 to 30 inches. Reaction is extremely acid to strongly 
acid throughout the profile, except in the surface layer 
of areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. The E horizon, if it occurs, has 
hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 3. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons have few or 
common mottles in shades of brown. The horizon is 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
chroma of 4 to 8, and mottles in shades of gray and 
brown; or it is mottled in shades of yellow, brown, red, 
and gray. Texture is sandy clay loam, clay loam, loam, 
or sandy loam. 
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Figure 29.—A profile of the Smithdale soil in an area of Okeelala, 
Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 45 percent slopes. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils that formed in loamy 
Coastal Plain sediments on hillsides in hilly areas in the 
uplands (fig. 29). Slopes range from 8 to 45 percent. 
The soils of the Smithdale series are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults. 
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Smithdale soils are associated with Luverne, 
Okeelala, Providence, Ruston, and Savannah soils in 
the uplands. Luverne soils, which are in a clayey family, 
have a thinner solum. Okeelala soils have a thinner 
solum and moderate base saturation below the solum; 
Luverne and Okeelala soils are on hillsides in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Smithdale 
soils. The moderately well drained Providence soils, 
which are in a fine-silty family, are on ridgetops. They 
have a fragipan. Ruston soils are on higher parts of the 
landscape, mainly on the ridgetops. They have a 
bisequum. The moderately well drained Savannah soils, 
which are also on ridgetops, have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale fine sandy loam, in an 
area of Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 45 
percent slopes, about 0.1 mile east of Highway 4 and 
about 50 feet north of a logging road; about 740 feet 
east and 380 feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 
Sel OlLO mimo: 


A—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
very fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—3 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and very fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—14 to 26 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and very fine roots; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—26 to 36 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—36 to 48 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; common faint clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—48 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; few pockets of pale brown (10YR 
6/3) sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt5—60 to 65 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
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friable; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 60 inches to 
more than 100 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid throughout the profile, except in the 
surface layer of areas that have been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 
2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Some 
pedons have few to many mottles in shades of red and 
brown. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. 
The lower part has colors similar to those of the upper 
part. It commonly has few to many pockets of pale 
brown to brownish yellow sand grains. Texture is loam 
or sandy loam. Some pedons have ironstone gravel or 
discontinuous plates of ironstone that make up as much 
as 10 percent of the volume. 


Sumter Series 


The Sumter series consists of well drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in marly clay and the 
underlying weathered chalk. The depth to marly clay or 
weathered chalk ranges from 20 to 40 inches (fig. 30). 
These soils are on hillsides in rolling to hilly areas in the 
uplands of the Blackland Prairie. Slopes range from 8 to 
40 percent. The soils of the Sumter series are fine-silty, 
carbonatic, thermic Rendollic Eutrochrepts. 

Sumter soils are associated with Kipling soils in the 
uplands. The somewhat poorly drained Kipling soils are 
mainly in higher landscape positions on smoother, 
broader slopes. They have an acid Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Sumter silty clay, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 0.8 mile east of Jumpertown 
on State Highway 4, about 1.1 miles south on a county 
road, 0.8 mile north on a gravel driveway, 50 feet 
southwest in a pasture; about 1,990 feet south and 910 
feet east of the northwest corner of sec. 34, T. 4 S., R. 
Grey 


Ap— to 2 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; about 15 to 
25 percent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) subsoil 
material; sticky and plastic; many fine roots; few 
fine irregular calcium carbonate nodules; common 
wormcasts; strongly effervescent; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Figure 30.—Platy layers of chalk underlying a profile of Sumter 
silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Bw—2 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate fine subangular and angular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; common fine 
roots; common medium distinct stains of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) on faces of peds; few 
wormcasts; common medium cylindrical calcium 
carbonate concretions; strongly effervescent; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—22 to 37 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
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mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky and plastic; common fine roots; many 
medium cylindrical calcium carbonate concretions; 
few fine soft lime accumulations; few weathered 
fragments of chalk; moderately alkaline; violently 
effervescent; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr—7 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
chalk; streaks of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) along 
cracks and in cracks; moderately alkaline; violently 
effervescent. 


The thickness of the solum over marly clay or chalk 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction in the A horizon 
is neutral to moderately alkaline. Reaction in the Bw 
horizon is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value 
of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. Most pedons have few 
or common mottles in shades of brown or yellow. The 
horizon has few to many soft masses of lime 
accumulations and calcium carbonate concretions. 
Texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The Cr horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 1 to 3. It has mottles in shades of 
yellow and brown along cracks and seams. It is firm 
chalk that can be cut with some difficulty using a 
spade. 


Tippah Series 


The Tippah series consists of moderately well 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in a thin 
layer of loess, about 2 to 3 feet thick, and the 
underlying acid clayey sediments. These soils are on 
ridgetops and broader slopes in undulating to rolling 
areas in the uplands. Slopes range from 5 to 12 
percent. The soils of the Tippah series are fine-silty, 
mixed, thermic Aquic Paleudalfs. 

Tippah soils are associated with Luverne and 
Providence soils in the uplands. Providence soils have 
a fragipan. They are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Tippah soils. The well drained Luverne 
soils, which are in a clayey family, do not have a high 
content of silt in the solum. They are on lower hillsides, 
in landscape positions below the Tippah soils. 

Typical pedon of Tippah silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 3.2 miles northwest of 
Booneville on State Highway 4, about 0.25 mile 
northwest on a paved road, 200 feet northwest in a 
pasture; about 1,610 feet east and 2,380 feet north of 
the southwest corner of sec. 31, T. 4S., R. 7 E. 


Ap—0 to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many pockets 
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of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) soil material; many 
fine and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—3 to 10 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; few medium 
black concretions; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 20 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt3—20 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium faint yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and common medium prominent light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
medium roots; common distinct clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

2Bt4—30 to 50 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
clay; many medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; many distinct and common prominent clay 


films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

2Bt5—50 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
clay; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and many medium prominent gray (10YR 
6/1) mottles; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; many distinct and 
common prominent clay films on faces of peds; few 
medium roots; moderately acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction is 
very strongly acid to moderately acid throughout, except 
in the surface layer of areas that have been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 6 to 8 or has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 4 to 6. The lower part of the Bt horizon 
has few to many mottles in shades of brown, gray, or 
yellow. Mottles that have chroma of 2 or less are within 
a depth of 30 inches. Texture is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The 2Bt horizon has a matrix that ranges from red to 
gray and has few to many mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, red, or gray; or it is mottled in shades of red, 
gray, brown, and yellow. It is silty clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. 


Formation of the Soils 
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In this section, the factors of soil formation are 
discussed and related to the soils of Prentiss County. In 
addition, the processes of soil formation are described. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


This section discusses the major factors and 
processes that have affected the formation and 
morphology of the soils in Prentiss County. Soil, as 
used in this discussion, is a natural, three-dimensional 
body at the Earth’s surface. It is capable of supporting 
plants and has properties that result from the integrated 
effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, conditioned by relief over a long period 
of time. 

Soils are formed through the interaction of five major 
factors—climate, plant and animal life, parent material, 
relief, and time. The relative influence of each factor 
varies from place to place, and in some places one 
factor dominates in the formation of a soil and 
determines most of its properties. Local variations in the 
soils in Prentiss County is caused mainly by differences 
in parent material, relief, time, and the effects of man. 


Climate 


The climate of Prentiss County is of the humid, 
warm-temperate, and continental type. Winters are mild 
and generally have short periods of freezing weather. 
Summers are fairly hot, and occasionally the 
temperature is more than 100 degrees F. 

These climatic features favor rapid chemical 
reactions. When rainfall is heavy during late winter and 
early spring, the soils are leached of soluble materials. 
Small amounts of organic matter accumulate in the 
soils. The climate is fairly uniform throughout the 
county, and it is not a major factor in producing 
differences in the soils. The average temperature and 


precipitation for Prentiss County are indicated in table 1. 


Plants and Animals 


Plants, animals, earthworms, and other organisms 
have an important effect on the formation of soils. 
Bacteria, fungi, and other microorganisms aid in 


decomposing organic matter and in weathering rock. 
Earthworms mix the surface layer of the soil. 

The types and numbers of plants and animals that 
live on and in the soil are determined by climate, parent 
material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Vegetation, including hardwood and pine trees, have 
significantly affected soil formation in Prentiss County. 
The native vegetation in the uplands was mainly 
hickory, red maple, red oak, cherrybark red oak, white 
oak, chinkapin oak, and shortleaf pine. On well drained 
soils in the bottom land, the native vegetation was ash, 
basswood, cherrybark oak, cow oak, willow oak, beech, 
and other lowland hardwoods. On poorly drained soils 
in the bottom land, the native vegetation was cypress, 
tupelo gum, bitter pecan, and overcup oak. On the 
excessively to moderately well drained soils along the 
major streams, the native vegetation was cottonwood, 
swamp white oak, cherrybark oak, and sweetgum. 

In some areas, humans have greatly altered the 
surface layer of soils and changed the soil environment 
by clearing forests, cultivating the soils, and introducing 
new plants. Fertilizer, lime, and various chemicals for 
insect, disease, and weed control have been added to 
the soils. The construction of levees and dams for flood 
control, improvements to the drainage system, and the 
implementation of conservation practices also have 
affected soil development. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from 
which a soil develops. The parent material of the 
soils in Prentiss County consists of thin layers of 
loess and the underlying Coastal Plain deposits and 
alluvium. 

Loess consists of silt-sized particles that were 
deposited by wind. It was carried southward and 
deposited on flood plains of the Mississippi River from 
melting glaciers, and it was later deposited by wind on 
the older formations. The upper soil horizons formed 
from thin layers of loess, less than 4 feet thick, and the 
lower soil horizons formed in acid Coastal Plain 
deposits. Providence and Tippah soils formed out of 
this combination of parent material. Soils that formed in 
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Figure 31.—An area of Smithdale, Luverne, and Ruston fine sandy loams, 2 to 45 percent slopes, near Lebanon Mountain. Many areas in 
Prentiss County are very hilly. 


loess are mainly in the northern and northwestern parts 
of the county. 

Some soils in Prentiss County formed in more than 
one kind of parent material. 

Two soils in the western part of the county formed in 
weathered loess underlain by calcareous, clayey, 
Coastal Plain deposits over chalk. Dulac soils formed in 
this kind of parent material. 

Two soils, which are also in the western part of the 
county, formed in calcareous Coastal Plain deposits 
and weathered calcareous and acid clayey deposits 
overlying chalk. Kipling and Sumter soils formed in this 
kind of parent material. 


The soils along streams in the western part of the 
county formed in nonacid alluvium that washed from the 
surrounding uplands and was deposited on the flood 
plains by streams. Catalpa, Leeper, and Marietta soils 
formed in this kind of parent material. 

The parent material in steeper areas in the extreme 
western and southern parts and all of the eastern parts 
of Prentiss County are Coastal Plain deposits. These 
sediments are mixtures of sand, silt, and clay that 
contain more sand than the sediments of soils that 
formed in loess. Luverne, Okeelala, Ruston, and 
Smithdale soils formed in this kind of parent material. 

The soils along streams in the extreme western and 
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southern parts and all of the eastern parts of the county 
formed in acid alluvium that washed from the 
surrounding uplands and was deposited on the flood 
plains by streams. Arkabutla, Bibb, Chenneby, Houlka, 
luka, Kinston, Kirkville, Mantachie, and Rosebloom soils 
formed in this kind of parent material. 


Relief 


Relief, or topography, affects the rate of runoff, the 
moisture content, and erosion. The rate of runoff is 
higher on steep slopes than on gentle slopes. Excess 
moisture is present in soils that develop in low areas. 
The wetness results in gray or mottled colors in the 
subsoil. Bibb, Guyton, Kinston, Myatt, and Rosebloom 
are examples of soils that were influenced by wetness. 
Soils that formed on well drained sites include Okeelala, 
Ruston, and Smithdale soils. These soils have a reddish 
subsoil. 

The topography of the extreme western part and the 
southern and eastern parts of Prentiss County is gently 
sloping to very steep. Slopes range from 0 to 45 
percent. The landscape is deeply dissected by steep 
side slopes and narrow valleys. In the northwestern 
corner of the county, the landscape consists of gently 
undulating to rolling hills. From the western part of the 
county to just west of Booneville, most areas range 
from undulating to hilly. The eastern part of the county 
is mainly steep and hilly and has narrow ridgetops and 
valleys. Some of the highest areas are in the extreme 
western part in the county. The highest elevation is 792 
feet above sea level at Lebanon Mountain (fig. 31). The 
lowest elevation is about 330 feet, near the Twenty Mile 
Creek that flows into Lee County. 


Time 

A long period of time is required for most soils to 
form. The weathering of soil materials precedes the 
development of soil horizons. The age of a soil is 
reflected in the degree of development of the soil 
profile. 

The alluvial soils along flood plains of streams are 
the youngest soils in the county because soil material 
continually is being deposited. Examples of alluvial soils 
include Bibb, luka, and Kinston soils on flood plains. 
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These soils do not have distinct horizons in the soil 
profile. Okeelala, Providence, Ruston, Savannah, and 
Smithdale soils are older, loamy soils that formed in the 
uplands. These soils have distinct horizons in the 
profile. 


Processes of Horizon Differentiation 


Several processes were involved in the formation of 
soil horizons in the soils of Prentiss County. These 
processes include the accumulation of organic matter, 
the leaching of calcium carbonates and bases, the 
reduction and transfer of iron, and the formation and 
translocation of silicate clay minerals. In most of the 
soils, more than one of these processes have been 
active in the development of horizons. 

Accumulation of organic matter in the upper profile to 
form an A horizon has been an important process. The 
soils in the county have a low content of organic matter. 

The leaching of carbonates and bases has occurred 
in nearly all of the soils. Soil scientists generally agree 
that leaching of bases in soils normally precedes 
translocation of silicate clay minerals. Most of the soils 
in the county are moderately to strongly leached. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, a process called 
gleying, is evident in the poorly drained and very poorly 
drained soils in the county. The gray color in the subsoil 
indicates the reduction and loss of iron. Some horizons 
contain reddish-brown mottles and concretions that 
indicate the segregation of iron. 

In some soils, the translocation of clay minerals has 
contributed to the development of soil horizons. The 
eluviated E horizon, which is above the B horizon, has 
less clay and is generally lighter in color. The B horizon 
generally has an accumulation of clay or clay films in 
pores and on ped surfaces. The soils were probably 
leached of carbonates and soluble salts to a 
considerable extent before the translocation of silicate 
clays occurred. The leaching of bases and the 
translocation of silicate clays are important processes in 
horizon differentiation in the soils of Prentiss County. 
Examples of soils that have an accumulation of 
translocated silicate clays in the B horizon, in the form 
of clay films, include Luverne, Providence, and Ruston 
soils. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly, such soil formed in recent alluvium or 
on steep, rocky slopes. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, 
deposited on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern 
and defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. It is commonly expressed 
as inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in 
inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is 
expressed as: 
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Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, and k), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and 
other unconsolidated material or that is exposed at 
the surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 


Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 
grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some 
other stated pH value. The term, as applied to 
soils, is synonymous with base-exchange capacity 
but is more precise in meaning. 

Chalk. Soft, earthy, fine textured, usually white to light 
gray limestone that is of marine origin. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or 
more soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen 
hard, compacted layers to a depth below normal 
plow depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root 
channels. Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
much more clay than the horizons above it. A 
claypan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or 
stiff when wet. 

Climax vegetation. The stabilized plant community on a 
particular site. The plant cover reproduces itself 
and does not change so long as the environment 
remains the same. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles 
(flagstone) 15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) 
long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
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establishing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control structures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
in such an intricate pattern or so small in area that 
it is not practical to map them separately at the 
selected scale of mapping. The pattern and 
proportion of the soils are somewhat similar in all 
areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of 
concentrated compounds or cemented soil grains. 
The composition of most concretions is unlike that 
of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and 
iron oxide are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease 
with which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. 
Terms commonly used to describe consistence 
are: 

Loose—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can 
be pressed together into a lump. 

Firm—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form 
a “wire” when rolled between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather 
than to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to 
pressure; can be broken with difficulty between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
Cemented—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled 
crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies 
among different kinds of soil, but for many it is that 
part of the soil profile between depths of 10 inches 
and 40 or 80 inches. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
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trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting grazing 
land for a prescribed period. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope 
areas by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial 
saturation during soil formation, as opposed to 
altered drainage, which is commonly the result of 
artificial drainage or irrigation but may be caused 
by the sudden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. 
Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much 
of the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are 
free of the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly 
below the solum or periodically receive high 
rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed 
slowly enough that the soil is wet for significant 
periods during the growing season. Wetness 
markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops 
unless artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat 
poorly drained soils commonly have a slowly 
pervious layer, a high water table, additional water 
from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a 
combination of these. 
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Poorly drained:—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free 
water is commonly at or near the surface for long 
enough during the growing season that most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown unless the soil 
is artificially drained. The soil is not continuously 
saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly 
pervious layer within the profile, seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils 
are commonly level or depressed and are 
frequently ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and 
nearly continuous, they can have moderate or high 
slope gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by 
water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by 
such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic)—Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and 
the building up of such landscape features as 
flood plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural 
erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated)—Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
human or animal activities or of a catastrophe in 
nature, such as fire, that exposes the surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the soil. 
The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after 
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a soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, or clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. 
A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other 
elements in the profile and in gray colors and 
mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Green manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of the material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by 
running water and through which water ordinarily 
runs only after rainfall. The distinction between a 
gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to 
be obliterated by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser 
depth and can be smoothed over by ordinary 
tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics 
produced by soil-forming processes. In the 
identification of soil horizons, an uppercase letter 
represents the major horizons. Numbers or 
lowercase letters that follow represent subdivisions 
of the major horizons. An explanation of the 
subdivisions is given in the “Soil Survey Manual.” 
The major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 
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O horizon—An organic layer of fresh and 
decaying plant residue at the surface of a mineral 
soil. 

A horizon—tThe mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
Originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon—tThe mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon—tThe mineral horizon below an O, A, or 
E horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true 
soil. If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A 
horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon—tThe mineral horizon or layer, 
excluding indurated bedrock, that is little affected 
by soil-forming processes and does not have the 
properties typical of the A or B horizon. The 
material of a C horizon may be either like or unlike 
that in which the solum formed. If the material is 
known to differ from that in the solum, an Arabic 
numeral, commonly a 2, precedes the letter C. 

Cr horizon—Soft, consolidated bedrock beneath 
the soil. 

R layer—Consolidated rock (unweathered 
bedrock) beneath the soil. The bedrock commonly 
underlies a C horizon but can be directly below an 
A or aB horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not 
considered but are separate factors in predicting 
runoff. Soils are assigned to four groups. In group 
A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. 
They are mainly deep, well drained, and sandy or 
gravelly. In group D, at the other extreme, are 
soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay 
layer at or near the surface, have a permanent 
high water table, or are shallow over nearly 
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impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is 
assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of the 
acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Iluviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or 
roots penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is 
absolutely impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. 
Therefore, intake rate for design purposes is not a 
constant but is a variable depending on the net 
irrigation application. The rate of water intake, in 
inches per hour, is expressed as follows: 


Less, than0i2 25 cee font 9ine rae ees very low 
0.2 10 0) Ae ee ce a ae ee low 
0:4 to" 0!75 cece aoe mete meer moderately low 
O97 5'10" 1-25 eae See eee ee moderate 
12511081 75 See oe moderately high 
e(5: 1072.5 55 Ree. A ee cee ees high 
More thans2-5 xt cone 5 As eae very high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are: 
Basin——Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 
Border—Water is applied at the upper end of a 
Strip in which the lateral flow of water is controlled 
by small earth ridges called border dikes, or 
borders. 

Controlled flooding—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close- 
growing crops or in orchards so that it flows in 
Only one direction. 

Drip (or trickle)—Water is applied slowly and 
under low pressure to the surface of the soil or 
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into the soil through such applicators as emitters, 
porous tubing, or perforated pipe. 
Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made 
by cultivation implements. Furrows are used for 
tree and row crops. 

Sprinkler—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to 
wet the soil. 

Wild flooding—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay 
particles, 28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less 
than 52 percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and 
low in organic material. Its bulk density is more 
than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no 
natural soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Coarse sandy loam, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, 
and biological properties of the various horizons, 
and the thickness and arrangement of those 
horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling generally 
indicates poor aeration and impeded drainage. 
Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, 
common, and many, size—fine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. 
The size measurements are of the diameter along 
the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 
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Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and 
chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a 
color with hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 
4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, 
boron, and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 


Very: slowmatatdemacerrsaee 3 less than 0.06 inch 
SJOW saceruiy tae) atielaeioeee hoe 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately slow ................. 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderateme csc cceunc «- 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid............... 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
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pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike 
cavities are formed by water moving through the 
soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of 


moisture content within which the soil remains 
plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed 
depressions. Unless the soils are artificially 
drained, the water can be removed only by 
percolation or evapotranspiration. 

Poor outlets (in tables). Refers to areas where surface 
or subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or 
expensive to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent 
material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of 
a soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to 
pH 7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity, expressed as pH 


values, are: 
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Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth’s surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered or partly weathered mineral material 
that accumulated as consolidated rock 
disintegrated in place. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and 
not wide enough to be an obstacle to farm 
machinery. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil 
is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off 
the surface of the land without sinking into the soil 
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is called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through 
the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying material. All 
the soils of a series have horizons that are similar 
in composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay 
(0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine 
sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil 
that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 
percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees 
in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 
75 feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, 
prisms, and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, 
where there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
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in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes, in 
millimeters, of separates recognized in the United 
States are as follows: 


VielVECOalSe Sand sameness aaa 7240) 40) 1). {0 
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Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation 
are active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of 
the underlying material. The living roots and plant 
and animal activities are largely confined to the 
solum. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind erosion and water 
erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. 
The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or 
massive (the particles adhering without any regular 
cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 
Subsurface layer. Technically, the E horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and 
lower in organic matter content than the overlying 

surface layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth 
from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). 
Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the 
“Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
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are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and 
behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to 
a prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling 
emergence, and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in 
general, than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; 
land above the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify 
a new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is 
not justified. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of 
coarse grained particles that are well distributed 
over a wide range in size or diameter. Such soil 
normally can be easily increased in density and 
bearing properties by compaction. Contrasts with 
poorly graded soil. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
(Recorded in the period 1951-90 at Booneville, Mississippi) 
Temperature Precipitation 


2 years in |2 years in 10| | 








| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | | 
| | | | 10 will have-- | Average | | will have-- | Average | 
Month | Average|Average|Average | | |number of |Average| | |number of |Average 
| daily | daily | daily | Maximum | Minimum | growing | | Less | More |days with| snowfall 
|maximum|minimum| |temperature|temperature| degree | |than--|than--|0.10 inch| 
| | | | higher | lower | days* | | | | or more | 
| | | (thane | than-- | | | | | | 
Pee = os eh ene Eee ae | | | | | | 
De es ee elena a a | e Le ee ee ee a 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
January----- [ree ae feel eess [aecs | 73 | 3 | PAN We ed eek LP i ecrick | rie ye) 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Pebruary==—— |—eSSnom| moc Ol lennon] Wa | 8 | 48 [A 9 eee 8 2 lee On| i, | 0.9 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
March------- farce eos feetO, tap Stool 82 | 20 \ -44e = | Soe J s.o4 |e 833] Sor 0.2 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
April------- [72a Sil leew S60n6s | 87 | 30 ee era Meee ear 6 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
May--------- [ONG vies a5mO kee 7 Al 92 | 40 Sere yy 656 (he or aii) arens | 7 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
WANbeKS= oS cee | theal | oes Ih WAS AFF | 98 | 50 | 786 lt Ste |} abst] Sin Exh 5 | O26 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
July-------- | SOs ] GeO |) Wea | 100 | 57 | 909 ZEON i PRS aR Enis) 6 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Noe eljas SSS SS | OO oat WSs |b WASeS 4 101 | NS) | 885 | Bac i ale eea zy alt 5 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
September---| 84.5 | 61.0 | 72.8 | 98 | 43 | 678 | Be || Waste! S22) 5 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
October--—=-— | WSS I -eietoes | Gales 7] Sal | 30 | 354 | So2O | eG 4 73)) 4 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
November----| 62.0 ewe | SO || 81 | 18 | dS 2 | Seis I AaGey| Hest] 6 | 0.0 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
WeyrMdecie oss |i] Ieksh | Bc) i) eee | 74 | 9 | 41 | Se | 2AcvOl} Bact) i | One? 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Yearly: | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Ieee fo) Yileth || ih) seh | oe | S56 | Sie | aoe | ---| ---| --- | --- 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Extreme---| 108 | = | =<) | 102 | 0 | =< | ao 9 ---| ---| --- | --- 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
iMeheyshth said che | aaa || | | aoe | nee | 2,9 aly | SAGE I) els Se) 77s) 1s | 36 
| | | | | | | | | 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 degrees F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Recorded in the period 1951-90 at Booneville, Mississippi) 


Temperature 


Probability 
325Cr 
or lower 


28 OF 
or lower 


24 OF 
or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


i year in LO 


later than-- Maan 10 Mar. 30 ADE 5 


later than-- Mare 2 Mar. 24 INDI.» ALO) 


5 years in 10 


Igajeeie VelneWel > = Feb. 25 Mie, aL! Apr. dh 
First freezing 
temperature 


aight Lie 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- Oren to 


Nov. 6 OGtemmezic 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- Oca. 23 


NOVEL Nov. 2 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

2 years in 10 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Nove 2 
| 


ee 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


(Recorded in the period 1951-90 at Booneville, 
Mississippi) 


nnn ne UE Ed EEE EdE ana 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


EEE 


| 
| 
Probabil tye 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
Higher | Higher | Higher 
than | than | than 
YA Cie | 28 OF | 32° °R 
| | 
| Days | Days | Days 
| | | 
S) Siscbete) aligy a1@) || DESY} | 220 | 194 
| | | 
Suvcar sme rim Ome 249 | 228 | 202 
| | | 
5 years in 10 | PGP? | 243 | 216 
| | | 
Devyeacs an 0} 295 | 258 | 230 
| | | 
i, Wiehe sha HO) | 307 | 266 | 238 
| | 


| 
Se Ee re a et 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


| Soil name 


symbol | 


DuB2 


KpB2 
KrC3 
KrD3 
KrF3 


Luc3 
LuD3 


| 
| 


|Arkabutla silt loam, occasionally flooded------------------------------------------ 
|Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded--------------------------------------+---------- 
|Bibb and Iuka sandy loams, frequently flooded-------------------------------------- 
|Catalpa silty clay, occasionally flooded------------------------------------------- 
|Chenneby silt loam, occasionally flooded------------------------------------------- 
|Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------------------------------------- 
|Guyton silt loam------------------------------------------------------------------- 
|Houlka clay loam, occasionally flooded--------------------------------------------- 
|Iuka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded----------------------------------------- 
|Kinston loam, frequently flooded--------------------------------------------------- 
|Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded----------------------------------- 
|Kapiangeselty clay loam, 5 toes percent slopes, Severely eroded = tai 
|Kipling silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------- 
|Kipling silty clay loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------ 
|Kirkville fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded------------------------------------ 
[Leeper silty clay, occasionally flooded-----------------+--- +22 52802 essen ee eee ee eees 
|Luverne fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded-------------------- 
|Luverne fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------- 
|Luverne and Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 45 percent slopes-------------------------- 
|Mantachie fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded------------------------------------ 
|Marietta fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded------------------------------------- 
|Myatt silt loam, frequently flooded------------------------------------------------ 
|Okeelala fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------ 
|Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 45 percent slopes--------------------- 
|Okeelala, Ruston, and Luverne fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 

| eroded---------------------------------------------------------------------------- 
|Pits-Udorthents complex------------------------------------------------------------ 
|Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------------------------------- 
|Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-------------------------------- 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded----------------------- 
[Providence salt foam, 8 to 12) percent slopes, severely exroded-------------------=-= 
|Quitman fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------------------------- 
Rosebloom silt loam, frequently flooded-------------------------------------------- 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------------------------------ 
|Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded--------------------- 
|Savannah fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------------------------ 
Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded---------------------------- 
|Savannah fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------- 
|Savannah fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded------------------ 
Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded----------------- 
|Smithdale, Luverne, and Ruston fine sandy loams, 2 to 45 percent slopes------------ 
Sumter Gilltyaclay eto. 12) percent slopes, severely eroded----—=--—==—-=--5-- === 
[Sumter siiityeclavy 12 co 40% percentmslopes = severely eroded= = === == te 
Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded------------------------------------ 
|Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded----------------------=----- 
Tippah silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded-------------------------- 
Unban Vermicie sas eas meee eee tam ae a me ee ein eee ee = 








* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Acres 


86 
6,724 
Pp SOI 
27,05 
AZO", 
OO 
1,347 
ily ASS)al 
9,147 
1,274 
37729 
6,909 
4,209 
2,318 
27 LO3 
ip Si 
57102 
3777 00 
3,594 

157926 
5,738 
939 
4,034 
54,565 


Php SAS) 
139 
900 

4,172 

4,446 

1, ALVA 

37, LO8 
362 
688 

ih, BOA 

Ay MSL 

US) 5 JA 

6,465 
808 

4,093 

47,211 

3,986 

3,374 
860 


267,603 


Percent 
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TABLE 5.--PRIME FARMLAND 


(Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 
considered prime farmland. If a soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name) 


Map 
symbol 


DuB2 


KpB2 


Soil name 


frequently flooded during the growing season) 
Catalpa silty clay, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
frequently flooded during the growing season) 
Chenneby silt loam, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
| frequently flooded during the growing season) 
|Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
|Houlka clay loam, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
| frequently flooded during the growing season) 
|Iuka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded (where protected from flooding or not frequently flooded 
| during the growing season) 
|Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
|Kirkville fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded (where protected from flooding or not frequently 
| flooded during the growing season) 
|Leeper silty clay, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
| frequently flooded during the growing season) 
|Mantachie fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding 
| or not frequently flooded during the growing season) 
|Marietta fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded (where protected from flooding or not frequently 
| flooded during the growing season) 
|Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
|Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
|Quitman fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
|Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
|Savannah fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
|Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Arkabutla silt loam, occasionally flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
| 
| 
| 





| 
nn enn ee 2 ee eee 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil) 

















| | | | | | 
Soil name and | Land | | | | | | Improved | 
map symbol |capability|Cotton lint| Corn | Soybeans | Wheat |Tall fescue| bermuda- |Bahiagrass 
| | | | | | (kgrass | 
| | Lbs | Bu | Bu | Bu | AUM* | AUM* | AUM* 

| | | | | | | | 

Ar-------------- (ie liw | 7OCa| 95 | 35 al Soe 10.0 | LT | 10.0 
Arkabutla | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

jer oasH aS SSeS | Vw | =| --- | | --- | S0un| =-- _| --- 
Bibb | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

a ae | | de a pol a= | tie in| “alee ara 
Bibb | Vw | | | | | | | 
Iuka | Vw | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

Ca-------------- le aw | TSO] 80 | 40 | 40 | 21.0," 1 | 9.0 
Catalpa | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 

Gisdescdsosieedase | Ilw | 700 | ROO | a5 | | Or Oem hOSOr | 10.0 
Chenneby | | | 
| | | | | 

DIE SSS 8S aS | Ile | 600 | S| 35 | 40 | 8.5 | Sails) | ste S) 
Dulac | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

@Ulo >see or eseces | IIIw | see, | Seer | Bes || SO || SSor aoe | 625 
Guyton | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 

Ogee | IIw | 25a 80. | 40 | 40 | LOO a] 1250) al 3.0 
Houlka | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 

Pio oboceetoascee | Ilw | 750 | Oy 40 | pee il 360% 90a 8.5 
Iuka | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 

Kn--+--+-22--+-- | vIw | a3 i Sas se) a se oe “+ 
Kinston | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 

KpB2------------ | IIle | 550i --- | MS || 35. || GS | 8.5 || Palo 
Kipling | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 

KrC3------------ | viIe | --- | | = So ee || a 5.0 | TS sl 6.0 
Kipling | | | | | | | | 
| | | | 

KrD3------------ (pavtto mel | Sade nan rae sce eat 4.0 
Kipling | | | | 
| | | | | | 

(6a ee eee Serre pe Viles | --- | Scrat | = oe so S| = 20a 3.3/0) at 4.0 
Kipling | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

Kv-------------- | IIw | 700 | 95 | 40 | | dO | PG || 10.0 
Kirkville | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 

Le-------------- | Ilw | FEO | a0) | 40 | 40 | ALSO | LZ | 10.0 
Leeper | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

Luc3, LuD3------ | Vie | --- | eee | =o | aoa | | Bs | 2s 
Luverne | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 

LV---+----+---+--- | | see | see || =e] oe ote (| cs ae | <a | oS 
Luverne-------- | Vile | | | | | | 
Smithdale----- | Vile | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


TABLE 6. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE- -Continued 











| | | | | | 
Soil name and | Land | | | | | | Improved | 
map symbol |capability|Cotton lint| Corn | Soybeans | Wheat |Tall fescue| bermuda- |Bahiagrass 
| | | | | | | grass | 
| | Lbs | Bu | Bu | Bu | AUM* | AUM* | AUM* 
| | | | | | | | 
SmD3------------ | vie | --- | --- | | ce || | ShOma 730 
Smithdale | | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
SNR: | | | | | | | | 
Smithdale------ | Vile | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- 
Luverne ------- | Vile | | Sa || --=- | => | eee | = t=) | ie 
ROIS ES halo Oe oe | IVe | --- | 5S || 2\0me| 40 | Gas | ey | Wes 
| | | | | 
SUDSeaOtle Sioa ics | Vile | ace | SES | Ba | Se | ne | a | Se 
Sumter | | | | | | | | 
| | | | 
TpC2------------ | IIIe | 600 | no | BO | BO || toh || PKG) i] 8.5 
Tippah | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
TpC3------------ | IVe | 500 | 60 =| 20 =| --- | Om Teo | TAO 
Tippah | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
TV 3 a es | Vie | Sch | SS | aS | Se | 55) | Tes | We> 
Tippah | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Ur**------------ | Warsi | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- 
Urban land | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 
information was not available) 


Absence of an entry indicates that 





Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


See footnote at end of table. 














| | 
Soil name and |Ordi- | | Equip- | | | | | 
map symbol |mation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi- | Jindex|tivity | plant 
| | (ere ee ey2 cronwe| | |class* | 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Ree = | 4W |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe |Cherrybark oak------ | 105 | 4 |Cherrybark oak, 
Arkabutla | | | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 110 | --- | eastern 
| | | | GtaSein, Asal = =a scoe secs [| 95 | 4 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Loblolly pine------- |, 200) | 9 | green ash, 
| | | | |Nuttall oak--------- | UO |) 55 || Aeisitoilihy jesuaes, 
| | | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 100 | 10 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | |Water oak----------- | 100 | --- | American 
| | | | | |Willow oak---------- {| 100 | --- | sycamore. 
| | | | | | | | 
130) 4 2 Oi ire i ae | 11w |Slight |Severe |Severe |Severe |Loblolly pine------- | 200 | 1) S|\teblolty pine, 
Bibb | | | | | iSwectequins iene |. 80 || 7 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | |Water oak-=--=------- | 90 | 6 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | Blackgum------------ | --- | -=- | eastern 
| | | | | Yellow-poplar------- --- | ---) | cottonwood, 
| | | | | green ash, 
| | | | | | | willow oak. 
| | | | | | | | 
Bass: | | | | | | | 
Babb ey | i11w |Slight |Severe |Severe |Severe |Loblolly pine------- LOO | 1 eel ToObVoOlMy spanner 
| | | | | Sweetgum- = ---'---- = -— 907 | 7 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | ieee CElkoc SoS Seise | 20 | 6 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | ULEVG ae (BINS = 2.25 oo (| eee reais cern 
| | | | | [vYellow*poplar =--=--= [ “>= "| “=eie) al “cottonwood, 
| | | | | | | | | green ash, 
| | | | | | | | | willow oak. 
| | | | | | | | | 
Tuka----------- | 9W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Loblolly pine------- | aeOe | 9 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | ISWEC COU Sater | 100 | 10 | eastern 
| | | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 105 | 10 | cottonwood, 
| | | | | IMPRESS GEige ooo cob cites | L200 | 7 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | | | | | 
Ca ae ae a : 11w |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Eastern cottonwood--| 110 | 11) Hasitern 
Catalpa | | | | | | CGmeESin, AGI = a.qrome cK I BO» | 4 | cottonwood, 
| | | | | Sweet oi ier ata er Ooms 10 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | |American sycamore---| 100 | 9 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | | HaGkb etsy sos haa ioe [pee sacee | eee | 
| | | | | (WIRES CRso oo seo Ss 55 ro Se ip 1 
| | | | | [Melillow=popWaie aaa eOOms| che S| 
| | | | | | | | 
Ghee see tate | 11W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Loblolly Dine oes o [akOO | 11 |Loblolly pine, 
Chenneby | | | | | [Sweetg unt s-=si1-" t= = | 200 *| 10 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | Wateran Od ata no ar ) aloe || 7 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | I MetMlow=pOp lata ea ia LOOM 9 | water oak, 
| | | | | |American sycamore---| 100 | 11 | American 
| | | | | | | ! ! sycamore. 
| | | 
DMAploobesaseag5e | 4w | Abe ySemeses) aR |Moderate|Southern red oak----| 70 | 4 |Southern red 
Dulac | | | | | iife)eiieyLIly jeplpayeyore t= are ko |) Boda loblolmey: 
| | | | | fShoreleat spane lace } Weyl 8 alpine, 
| | | | | Sweetqume's oS = ia | 80 : 6 | sweetgum. 
| | | | | 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY- -Continued 


Potential productivity 


Management concerns 


oak, sweetgum. 


| | 
Soil name and [|[Ordi- | | Equip- | | | | | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi- | Jindex|tivity | plant 
| | eVOT eee ety: weaker || | |class* | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Gu-------------- | 8W |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Loblolly pine------- FP  $335) 7 || 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Guyton | | | | [Sweetgum= sii. - — (0) |) > een Wale IamOcka 
| | | | |Green ash----------- | =--) |) —- 5 |poreenmashe 
| | | | |Cherrybark oak------ | Sse YP Soa | 
| | | | |Water oak----------- leas |e come | 
| | | | |Willow oak---------- ice | 
| | | | | | 
Ho-------------- | 11W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Sweetgum------------ ee Sae| 11 |Sweetgum, 
Houlka | | | | |Green ash----------- | ier | 4 | eastern 
| | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 105 | 10 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Cherrybark oak------ eo Sa 12 | cherrybark 
| | | | |Nuttall oak--------- | SROMSy a) ose | oak, green 
| | | | |Shumard oak--------- | Ey 5) | ash, Nutra 
| | | | |American sycamore---| 100 | oF lmoake 
| | | | | | | | 
Iu------------ | 9w |Slight |Moderate|Moderate |Loblolly pine------- Loon | 9  |Loblolly pine, 
Iuka | | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 100 | 10 | eastern 
| | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 105 | 10 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Water oak----------- | al@iey || 7 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | | | | 
Kn-------------- | 9w |Slight |Severe |Severe Severe |Sweetgum------------ | OS | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Kinston | | | | |Loblolly pine------- LOOM 11 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | |White oak-----------= ees On| 5 | eastern 
| | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 100 | 9 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Cherrybark oak------ || Oe I 5 | cherrybark 
| | | | | | | | oak, green 
| | | | | | | | ash, sweetgum. 
| | | | | | 
KpB2, KrC3, | | | | | 
KrD3--------- | 9C |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | So 99 | Lobloiliyap ner 
Kipling | | | | |Cherrybark oak------ ee iOe| 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | |Shumard oak--------- oom 5 | oak, Shumard 
| | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 20) | 7 | oak, sweetgum. 
| | | | |Water oak----------- [Psion 5a 
| | | | |White oak----------- | i>] Aa 
| | | | | | 
KrF3---------- | 9C |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | @@ | 9 |Lobloltiveoiner 
Kipling | | | | |Cherrybark oak------ } SO 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | |Shumard oak--------- eee cae 5 | oak, Shumard 
| | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 30 | 7 | oak, sweetgum. 
| | | | |Water oak----------- I) exe) | | 
| | | | |White oak----------- | 80 | Aa 
| | | | | | | 
eS eae | 10W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate |Cherrybark oak------ Poor | 10 |Cherrybark oak, 
Kirkville | | | | |Loblolly pine------- | Oe | 10 | eastern 
| | | | | Sweetgum------------ | 200. | 10 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Water oak----------- | 100 | (> lp foblolivapuner 
| | | | | | sweetgum, 
| | . : : | | | yellow-poplar. . 
| | | 
Le------------ | 11w |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Eastern cottonwood--| 110 | 11 |Eastern 
Leeper | | | | | | Sweetgum- ----------- | OB | 8 | cottonwood, 
| | |Green ash----------- | Seo | 4 | sweetgum, 
: : : 7 | |American sycamore---| 100 | 9 | green ash. 
| | | 
Luc3, LuD3------| 8C |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | hal 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Luverne | | | |Shortleaf pine------ a | 8 | cherrybark 
| | | 
| | | | | 


| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY - -Continued 





| | Management concerns Potential productivity 


| | 
Soil name and |Ordi- | | Equip- | | | | | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi- | Jindex|tivity | plant 
| | | sealeyay || alienyg | eaxerey || | |class* | 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
VAT: | | | | | | | | | 
Inehiehea\(s\— 23 Sate | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- , Say | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ ! #S | 8 | cherrybark 
7 ! | | | | | oak, sweetgum. 
| | | | | | | 
Smithdale------ | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Loblolly pine------- WP skO ¥) 8 |Loblolly pine. 
| | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 69 | ay i 
| | | | | | | | | 
Ma-------------- | 10W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Loblolly pine------- | oe | 10 |Loblolly pine, 
Mantachie | | | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 90 | 7 | eastern 
| | | | | |Cherrybark oak------ | aoe | 10 | cottonwood, 
| | | | |Green ash----------- > BO | 4 | cherrybark 
| | | | | Sweetgum------------ | Sey | 8 | oak, green 
| | | | | Yellow-poplar------- | 95 | 7 | ash, sweetgum, 
| | | | | | | | | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | | | | | 
Meso ome oS Ce | 10W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Eastern cottonwood--| 105 | 10 |Eastern 
Marietta | | | | | Gueen@ash=--- = 2 | e309 4 | cottonwood, 
| | | | | | Sweetgum------------ 101089] 10 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | |American sycamore---| 105 | 10 | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | | Yellow-poplar------- eOORs| 8 | green ash. 
| | | | | | | | | 
My- === ---------- | 9W |Slight |Severe |Severe |Severe |Loblolly pine------- i; ese | 9 |Green ash, 
Myatt | | | | | Sweetgqum- -==---=----= } "oe | 8 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | MpteEIe Cpls she eedscce | 864] 6 | eastern 
| | | | | ||Southernered joaka— 5) |e-i se ao COLTONWOOG. 
| | | | WIEN C95 © al iia ioe mre Ne eer || 
| | | | | Americans sycamore = || ss-t-a- lene 
| | | | | [Blackguity: = m2 = ssi == [Peer t pe es | 
| | | | | [iSinumarr diiOa estar tock eee i eee 
| | | | | | | | | 
OkD3------------ | 8A |Slight |Slight |Slight |Slight |Loblolly [pings or oa os | Ge | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Okeelala | | | | | |Sistehacieye jealiaieios = on | Si) 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | | | | | oak. 
| | | | | | | | | 
OLS**: | | | | | | | | | 
Okeelala------- | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight obi olive pine= ei | Sie) || 8 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | |Shortlea£ pine------ ee On| 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | | | | | | oak. 
| | | | | | | | | 
Luverne-------- | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | al || 8 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | [Shomeleaks piney | we | 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | | | | | | oak, sweetgum. 
| | | | | | | | | 
Smithdale------ | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight | Lobloiivs pine —sme | 80 | 8 |Loblolly pine. 
| | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 69 | S| 
| | | | | | | | | 
ORL**: | | | | | | | | | 
Okeelala------- | 8A |Slight |Slight |Slight \iShinieystte ~ |ivelewileiililay? jeplisvers oS a0 - | Sir 8 |Loblolly pine. 
| | | | | |Shortleat pines sac | 9041 85) 
| | | | | | | | 
Ruston--------- | 8A |Slight |Slight |Slight Shlsigieie — |itetevieyihilye ietiaves= o oo > oc | eee) 8 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | (Shomeleate pime =i | 7S | 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | | liteielisievesainy setae lene se || mea | ore Ih Aeklicn 
| | | | | [PROS Oak samt eiaick Peeeeic ow ecetS 
| | | | | [Sweetqum so sa aicie =i [ees ==>] 
| | | | | [Has KOt tae Siete eos wa t0l bad 38 
| | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY - -Continued 


Potential productivity 


| | Management concerns 
Equip- | | 





Soil name and |Ordi- | 











| | 
| | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi-| Jindex|tivity | plant 
| | | fester hie | -jeaueyay | | |class* | 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
ORI a: | | | | | | | | 
Luverne-------- | 8C |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- lip Ble. 8 |Loblolly pine, 
| | | | | | Sin@umeikecwe jenny o= = =< | Wek | 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | | | | | | oak, sweetgum. 
| | | | | | | 
PGA, PdB2------- | 8W |Slight |Slight light |Severe |Loblolly pine------- | 84 | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Providence | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ } 6A | 7 | Shumard oak, 
| | | | | | Sweetgum- ----------- | 90 | 7 | sweetgum, 
! | | 7 | : . | | yellow-poplar. 
| | 
PdC3, PdD3------ | 8W |Moderate|Slight |Slight |Severe |Loblolly pine------- | 84 | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Providence | | | | | [shortleat pine | 6a | 7 | Shumard oak, 
| | | | ISS We CS CUM te nn | O@ | 7 | sweetgum, 
: ! | | | | | | | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | 
QuA------------- | 10W |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe |Loblolly pine------- i we | 10 |Loblolly pine, 
Quitman | | | | | Sweetgum------------ Ih 2, | 11 | slash pine, 
| | | | | | | | sweetgum, 
| | | 7 ! | | | | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | 
RO = Sata seh = | 9wW |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Cherrybark oak------ | 25 | 9 |Cherrybark oak, 
Rosebloom | | | | iGreen ash--------=---= ) OS | 4 | green ash, 
| | | | | |Eastern cottonwood--| 100 | 9 | eastern 
| | | | | |Nuttall oak--------- | “95 "|" 32>" 4 | "cottonwood, 
| | | | |Water oak----------- eee | 6" | Nueeaieitoalke 
| | | | |Willow oak---------- | GO | 6 | water oak, 
| | | | | | Sweetgum------------ | Oey | 8 | willow oak, 
| | | | | |American sycamore---| 80 | 6 | loblolly pine, 
| | | | | sweetgum. 
| | | | | | | | 
RUB2, RuC3)-----'- | 8A |Slight |Slight |Slight |Slight |Loblolly pine------- | 84 | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Ruston | | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ \) FS» || 8 | cherrybark 
| | | | |Southern red oak----| --- | --- | oak. 
| | | | PROBE OBligoeon ce aos oss | | 
| | | | [| Sweetqum= == == =!<=%- +i geass yl Meets 
| | | BGLOl ones = = ae clas Be pees I) see f 
| | | | | | | | 
SaA, SaB2, SaC3, | | | | | | | | | 
SaD3----------- | 8W |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | sah | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Savannah | | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | S| 8 | sweetgum. 
| | | | |Southern red oak----| 75 | 4 ee 
| | | | | | | | 
SmD3 --------=--- | 8A |Slight |Slight |Slight |Slight |Loblolly pine------- ) SO | 8 |Loblolly pine, 
Smithdale | | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ eo Sine| 8 | southern red 
| | | | | | | | oak. 
| | | | | | | 
SNR**: | | | | | | | | | 
Smithdale------ | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Loblolly pine------- } SO | 8 |Loblolly pine. 
| | | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 6 | 8 | 
| | | | | 
Luverne-------- | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | Gk | 8 ane pine, 
| | | | | |Shortleaf pine------ (Pars 8 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | | cherrybark 
| | | | | oak. 
| | | | | 


| | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY - -Continued 





| | Management concerns Potential productivity 

















| | 
Soil name and |Ordi- | | mewabo> | | | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi- | Jindex|tivity | plant 
| | | neme@iay | hey eke | | |class* | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
SNR**: | | | | | | | | 
RUIGIECIN= 2 Se SoS as SAM Siigiteys ||Siaciic Slight Siaghitay) sb lo iihyajoimeli-l-es-iia | ea | 8 |Loblolly pine. 
| | | | |Shortleaf pine------ |. #e7ENy 8 | cherrybark 
| | | |Southern red oak----| --- | --- | oak. 
| | | [PORE Oak aa bit emacs vl 
| | | Sweet qui iiermt-ie ce ea ee Sa 
| | | | | Hier ype [ soo 
| | | | | | 
Sibu Se SS SS SoS ee | 3C |Moderate|Moderate|Severe Moderate|Eastern redcedar----| 40 3. |Eastern 
Sumter | | | |Osage-orange-------- | =-- --- | redcedar. 
| | | | | | 
GMBSoseseosoeaae | 3R |Moderate|Moderate|Severe Moderate|Eastern redcedar----| 40 3 |Eastern 
Sumter | | | | | |Osage-orange-------- | --- --- | redcedar. 
| | | | | | | 
TpC2, Tpc3, | | | | | | | | | 
GHOD So = SSO sce | SAgn | Siaightamn||Slagincs =) oiecite asl Seviencmss | Lobiloliky, sorne as | We || 8 |Cherrybark oak, 
Tippah | | | | | \Cherrevybank eCak—==—- = | OS | 9 | Shumard oak, 
| | | | | | Siokbinkeinesl WEN oe co SSS | Ss | 5 | Hlobtoiiv.. pane, 
| | | | | Mina Opies = oo eco ses (ees One| 4 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | | Sre@iccihn= =o = 5 oS as ohs i} Sori 7 | yellow-poplar. 
| | | | | MEL Iee jolie = SS == | 8@ || 6 | 
| | | | | | | 


| | 

* Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year calculated at the age of 
culmination of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. 

** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed) 


Total production 


| | | 
Soil name and | | | Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year | Dry weight | | 
| | | | 
| | Lb/acre | | Pet 
| | | | 
INigS Soro Hoe aaa ae | Normal 1,200 eatieelnistibih (olliceeinp ese Soe Se ecemens se eer as aoc | 28 
Arkabutla | | | SWits CHICA tei ea eka | 26 
| [hongilieat eunit Ola oe ae | 7) 
| | | | 
ge poe abe ase ss soamS | Normal | 15772,010 Duarte! Lil YepliMesneiie as fos Conese epoca eS Hs oS SSK | 25 
Bibb | | | @utovers muh Wy aire | 17 
| | [ongdkeat Suna@dl ck iii ese | 17 
| | \iGraissileatmeg Ol Calcite last ie ket itte | ie 
| Beale dipper Cun tise ete ae he 7 
| | | | 
BI* | | | | 
Ieee pose a sao | Normal | Ly AOW |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 25 
| | [CuO Vere ert Ay | a7 
| | | longleaf undoilae = =< Sie-eR- r | 17 
| | |Grasslea=t goldaster------------------------ | Ve} 
| | BeakedPpani Cum ie i | 7 
| | | | 
Woleelo oS aa aoe Sadie ae | Normal | 77 500 [/Pamehael iu Sit Ome = tea o se rn | 50 
| | |Beaked’ panicum----------------------------- | 10 
| | [Sighetekevokiine) jogo SSS SSS SS oS SSS SSeS Ses Sate | 10 
| | |Brownseed paspalum------------------------- | 10 
| |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 10 
| | | | 
(GBs oo gnc cessnoomeds | Normal | 1,300 |Pinehill bluestem-- ---------------- = - | 20 
Catalpa (Longilead undOill aerial toes ee | 20 
| | Beak yo ctr Ui aaa | 10 
| | [POSS OTN VY a rl | 5 
| | | | 
Qos ocecsosssaseses | Normal 1,300 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 40 
Chenneby | | [Longleaf uniola-----------------+----------- | 25 
| | |Beaked panicum----- == ------)- - == = = = | 10 
| | | | 
IDWS = soo come soe Sem | Normal | 1,200 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 30 
Dulac | | |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 25 
| | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- | 10 
| | Panicum- ----------------------------------- | 10 
| | | | 
GBiacs sop adeseod ede | Normal | 1,800 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 50 
Guyton | | |Chalky bluestem---------------------------- | 15 
| | |Silver plumegrass-------------------------- | 15 
| | | | 
WIOee SS OCS Goda oadess | Normal | 1,200 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 38 
Houlka | | |Cutover muhly------------------------------ | 35 
| | |Slender bluestem--------------------------- | 10 
| | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- | 10 
| | |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 5 
| | | | 
Ibo reso Sos kaa Se | Normal | 1,500 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 50 
Iuka | | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- | 10 
| | |Spreading panicum-------------------------- | 10 
| | |Brownseed paspalum------------------------- | 10 
| | |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 10 
| | | 
IQ Gostosenscness Ss | Normal | 1,200 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 25 
Kinston | | |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 1S 
| | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- | 10 
| |Poison ivy--------------------------------- | 5 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION- -Continued 





Total production 





| | | 
Soil name and | | | Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year | Dry weight | | 
| | | | 
| Lb/acre | | Pet 
| | | | 
Sew, Keele}, MGgee), | | | | 
Reg > Ra Gee Gee pupae ane | Normal | 1,200 |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 33 
Kipling | | |Common carpetgrass------------------++rr tree | i7 
| | | Panicum- ---------------------+--+-+--------- | 2) 
| | | | 
OU S Cae ae Oe ae mania | Normal | 1,800 |Switchgrass-------------------+++- ree eee | 25 
Kirkville | | |Longleaf uniola-----------------++--+-7-+--- | 20 
| |Little bluestem---------------------------- | 15 
| | |Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- | 15 
| | | | 
SC iS +2 Oat ar aa a | Normal | 1,300 \Pamehnhinle Dil wers tema at rete terete tat trie | 30 
Leeper | | |Longleaf uniola---------+-+----++-+-++-"----> | 25 
| | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- | 5 
| | |Spreading panicum--------+--+---+-“"----++-- | 5 
| | | | 
UES), WDE te so Bae | Normal | 1,200 [Pinehill] bluestem--—+=-=+- = ---=se><eb asses | 30 
Luverne | [Ronglear UniOla=>-~s-~> += +-.=-=6e ee ees | 20 
| | lBeakedspanae@um= 2 et kee | 20 
| |) Pani cun= +6 = - 9 <= = 4b =~ so ten eRe ape as | 10 
| | | | 
LV: | | | | 
WON ASR aia | Normal | i, BOW I Baer bial ie to anes te ern aes eae ene | 30 
| | (teongleaee Uno Ualora ter eto ten eke | 20 
| | (Beakeds pe iu cums ae aa | 20 
| | \PRRUIGIND oo CSo eco 2 SSS obo aaS an Smoot aH sro se | 10 
| | | | 
Smurchidal Cs -is o> > | Normal | 1,200 [Om Gale cits TNO clea tene ee eae | 30 
| | ekiatawilal, eyhMAeielenie o Sore ee ae Sooo | Vd 
| | Sev eel jeehanlchhi 36 Soo Chae SSS Se mame be | Ne 
| | Weelintbivetbhuleas Seaette eee eG AS SSN aan AE | a2 
| | | | 
Males eron eters) oo /= (=) | Normal | 2,000 hong eaten dol ait =tarster ere ee | 35 
Mantachie | | [pPaun ena ola Sort = saa a erg ia 20 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Miter nee oe a | Normal | 1,300 [Sealtcyetata ABA ed opIIa ays iea tite © ICRA Ai RGR Ga ee E | 25 
Marietta | | Pinon Guha bee Wl Oa ee oe ee | 25 
| | MexSEWeeyel forveielsin GeO Se merb eo aS Ghee oS | 15 
| | pSiwaistecoy Gs cl 1) © lames cat ace an Aone a a 5 
| | | | 
My=---7------------ | Normal | 1,300 [Shee Rapley Oe cei ce OOS aie | 30 
Myatt | | Ipecac ae | 25 
| | NBeakedle pang ca cree ee a ele | 5 
| | [REF WaNakCchbiqnnets Coca acu AE CLS AES Sa AEE HD Oa ene | 10 
| | | 
Osea oe SS rie | Normal | 950 WigniguieciimUniO ll dias eee that ea hs te aa | 30 
Okeelala | | | reaiiaeveist Tae Pome Se sue SENS SN BS | 20 
| | WeSC LIME CUI ae a a ae area | 20 
| | Paria CUT et heel eke eee ae oe ae | 10 
| | | | 
OLS*: | | | | 
Okeelala---------- | Normal 950 iefojate itekema Aibbatnyop Wa Seti iTS OS iS | 30 
| | (Meiievetnnt Mh, Veyl@bysycheyeniesc > Cea Sie rcs Ne a | 20 
| | [eYeetigere) Sol Vatbel beso OS So ioe SS ac oS Se | 20 
| | Risk powitetbh yet oir SPER Ie IC CN nChG SOS Oi ! 10 
| | 
Luverne----------- : Normal | 1,200 Rishi gVel oti hah Domi heat ho! FI i | 30 
| | (onohen’ UnLOL a ss seem scat ao ee ee | 20 
| | [Bealeeclh petit Cuma eon a ec es | 20 
| | [ Datiaeuinee Receep em ee ear ee ee a | 10 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


OLS*: 
Smithdale--------- 


ORL* 
Okeelala---------- 


Luverne----------- 


PdA, 


PdB2, PdC3, 


Rosebloom 


RuB2, 


RuC3--------- 


Ruston 


SaA, 


SaB2, SaC3, 


Smithdale 


SNR*: 
Smithdale--------- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION- -Continued 


Total production 


Kind of year 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Dry weight 


Lb/acre 


1,200 


950 


1,200 


1,200 


1,900 


1,800 


1,500 


1,200 


1,000 


1,200 


0.0) 


Charac 


|Longleaf uniola 


teristic vegetation 


|Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 
| 
| 


|Longleaf uniola 


|Pinehill bluestem-------------------------- 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 


|Longleaf uniola 


| Pinehill IMMMACKHC me Peas es oess es aocaossoeses 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 


|Pinehill bluestem---------------+-----+---<- 


|Longleaf uniola 
|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 
| 
| 


|Beaked panicum- 


Ppinehild, blucstem= 22 ¢=- =e ee em er 


|Longleaf uniola 
| Switchcane----- 


|Longleaf uniola 


| PARTI Iilwagweiss-soe se oaceeonsseasucaacs 


|Cutover muhly- - 
| 

| Switchcane----- 
|Longleaf uniola 
|Blackberry----- 
| Buttonbush----- 
|Beaked panicum- 
| 


|Longleaf uniola 


(Pinehie? biuestem-<-9----o<-2- 15-46 eee 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 
| 
| 


|Longleaf uniola 


fetnehsil biuestem-- ==. .-22 - - een oe 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 


|Longleaf uniola 


[Pinehsitpinestem 6 oo: tee eee ae 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 
| 
| 


|Longleaf uniola 


[Pinehia? bivestem=-- =. --->>--.-. came boat 


|Beaked panicum- 
| Panicum-------- 


Soil Survey 


Composition 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION- -Continued 
ee ee ee ee 


Total production 











Soil name and | | | Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year | Dry weight | 

| | | | 
| | Lb/acre | | Pet 
| | | | 

SNR*: | | | l 

IAN SR EIS SI | Normal | 1,200 |} Piinehdvalbs baiesit erasers oleae ei | 30 
| | [Dongleat uni olasec. == eee ea eee ee oe ee | 20 
| | |RGAkScl wR EUS = oo ase oe sede aca csdocesascas. | 20 
| |Rarit camer ett tetas et en ee a eres | 10 
| | | | 

RUS LON agai Farha == = | Normal | 1,200 MieiNe RIE Din@ple secs cece cose eeoeencssececs | 50 
| | [Pinmehill bluestem--=-se>--—- 9 -eee sem =a ae | 15 
| | [Beaked¥panicum=s -s+---2 Sarees. 27 5S eee <6 
| letebKobin\> oc noe Gemeees ecco bin on bee eeege sees = 10 
| | | 

BUDS, oUF s------>-- | Normal 900 (Pinehwiar bluestem---=-4¢---- 5 5-. 955552 e- oe 30 

Sumter | Seyi om mor oes gece oc some ececasentencc | 20 
| POMS On! anys at et a a eee ete | 10 
| | | 

MoCZ pL oCs aa LOS i= NOrmad | i200 |Longleaf uniola---------------------------- | 50 

Tippah | |Beaked panicum----------------------------- OG 
| | Panicum------------------------------------ 8 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated) 


Ormtal roht, 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Kipling 


"moderate," and 


----|Severe; 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 
----|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


----|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 
----|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 
----|Severe: 
[PEtooding?, 


| too clayey. 


| 


----|Severe: 
IPEtooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

----|Severe: 
| wetness. 


| 

| 
----|Severe: 

| wetness. 

| 
----|Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


----|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 
----|Severe: 
| Eieoding, 
| wetness. 
| 
----|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


----|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| peres slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


"severe." 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


flooding, 


wetness. 


Severe: 


too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 


percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Picnic areas 


percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


Playgrounds 


wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| wetness. 
| 
|Moderate: 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Paths and trails 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions 


Golf fairways 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| -t loodimgs 
| 

| 

| wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness, 

flooding. 
Severe: 
flooding. 


too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
£Eloodi ng. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT- -Continued 








| | | | | 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas =| Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
GED oso Suet Sie ea ale |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Kipling | slope, | slope, | slope. | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness, | wetness, | | | slope. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | 
| | | | | 
REN Gooccomectocio see Sas | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Kipling | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope 
| | | | | 
TR A Ra aa sevieres |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Kirkville | flooding. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| | | flooding. | INEtooding:. 
| | | | | 
QE eee ome a Sa aie Se ae | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Leeper | flooding, | too clayey, | too clayey, | too clayey. | too clayey. 
| wetness, | percs slowly. | wetness. | 
| percs slowly. | | | 
| | | | | 
Tqn(GS\= = oc es SiS ie |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: \Silakeinis=- oo soe se |Slight. 
Luverne | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | slope. | 
| | | | | 
qb joc So SIR IOI aoe |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: SHG Bo oc tae som |Moderate: 
Luverne | slope, | slope, | slope. | | slope. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | 
| | | | | 
LV*: | | | | | 
UVC = ae aie a = = | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | | | 
Smithndale----]5----=-- | Severe: | Severe | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | | | 
Ma------------*---+ccee | Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Mantachie | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. | | | | flooding. 
| | | | | 
Wits o 6 oo aes Oe Smear | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Marietta | flooding. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | flooding, 
| | | flooding. | | wetness. 
| | | | | 
My----- +r rrr rrr cee | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Myatt | flooding, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. | IS Etoodina;. | | flooding. 
| | | | | 
ORDO Dee ee |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: Sibsle MeaS oS Soc |Moderate: 
Okeelala | slope. | slope. | slope. | | slope. 
| | | | | 
OLS*: | | | | | 
OkGAMiilAcsoesaesecces | Severe: | Severe | Severe: | Severe | Severe: 
| slope. | slope | slope. | slope | slope. 
| | | | | 
Puverne sewer ere = | Severe: | Severe | Severe: | Severe | Severe: 
| slope. | slope | slope. | slope | slope. 
| | | | | 
Gniindale oe 2 io <= | Severe: | Severe | Severe: | Severe | Severe: 
| slope. | slope | slope. | slope | slope. 
| | | | | 
ORL*: | | | ee, Le 
Okeeila Wai aes |SiiginescesSoos ce Salil fg WRG FI Se |Moderate: Saye plonieracypie eS Ne iSitiqh tr 
| | slope. | | 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


ORL* : 
RiiceOneEeie ete 


UU eb ai gl SoS Bi 


Pax 
Pakest 


Udorthents. 


Savannah 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT - -Continued 


Camp areas 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Silsugiaie voc ae om a 


|Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 





|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| perecs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
| wetness, 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 





| peres slowly. 


| 

|Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|SIMGimNE= ooo ees ec 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


| percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


Picnic areas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| SlLagiaiesroos soem. 


| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

Moderate: 


| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 

| slope, 

| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 
|Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 





| Silakgimesoacooooas 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


! 

| 

|Moderate: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| 

|Moderate: 

! 

| 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 

| slope, 

| small stones. 

| 

|Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| slope, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


|Moderate: 

| slope, 

| small stones. 

| 

|Severe: 

lmsiloper 

| 

|Moderate: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 

|Moderate: 

| slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


easily. 


easily. 


easily. 


easily. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Soil Survey 


| 
Playgrounds |Paths and trails Golf fairways 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Slight. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| wetness, 
| flooding. 
| 
[Siac 
: 

| 
|Slight. 
| 

| 


|Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


| 

| 

|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| droughty. 
| 

|Moderate: 
| 

| 

| 


wetness, 
droughty. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT - -Continued 


hove 

















| | | 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
SEDs aS SSS oP SSH |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe Moderate: |Moderate: 
Savannah | (slope, | slope, | slope wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness, | wetness, | | droughty, 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | | slope. 
| | | | 
SUD) OS C2 iS Pee ce tee |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe |Slight---------- Moderate: 
Smithdale | slope. | slope. | slope | | slope. 
| | | | | 
SNR*: | | | | 
Sia slaekalesoma each ae | Severe: | Severe: | Severe | Severe | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope | slope | slope. 
| | | | 
iAURARSARNAS Coes ee oon |Severe: | Severe: | Severe | Severe Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope | slope | slope. 
| | | | | 
RIN EGIMO So = ae SaaS [SUC laer ass Ss ets Slag iat == |Moderate: |Slight---------- (Silagtite. 
| | | slope, | | 
| | | small stones. | | 
| | | | | 
GD slo = = So Sh Stee oe ac | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Sumter | too clayey. | too clayey. | slope, | too clayey, | too clayey. 
| | | too clayey. | erodes easily. | 
| | | | | 
SUE Ostet aca a | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe |Severe: 
Sumter | slope, | slope, | slope, | too clayey, | slope, 
| too clayey. | too clayey. | too clayey. | slope, | too clayey. 
| | | erodes easily. | 
| | | | | 
TEA, Wislesioes ae See |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: | Severe [Stegner 
Tippah | wetness, | wetness, | slope. | erodes easily. | 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | | 
| | | | | 
Gop DSi hic oes tot se |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Tippah | slope, | slope, | slope. | erodes easily. | slope. 
| wetness, | wetness, | | 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | | 
| | | | | 
fees e hese oer eS aes |Variable-------- | Variable-------- Marta lie sia | WetiesielojilLeis So Soe m = | Variable. 
Urban land | | | | 


| 
ce wet Es gel SIR a a ee a ee | ees el Be 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated) 


| Potential for habitat elements |Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Grain | | Wetakel | | | | | | Open- | Wood- | 
map symbol | and |Grasses|herba- | Hard- |Conif- |Shrubs |Wetland|Shallow| land | land |Wetland 
| seed | and | ceous | wood | erous | |plants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
| crops |legumes|plants | trees |plants | | jVareas” | 7 lite | (lites esse 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Diy ce erent ee = |Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good | --- |Fair |Fair [Good | Good | Fair 
Arkabutla | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Bb----------------- | Poor |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | c= | Good: | Good | Fair |Fair | Good. 
Bibb | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
BI*: | | | | | | | | 
Bibb-------------- | Poor |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | --- |Good | Good |Fair |Fair | Good 
| | | | | | 
WUE oa eco cere am ss | Poor |Fair |Fair | Good | Good | eee [steele | Poor |Fair | Good | Poor 
| | | | | | | 
Ca----------------- |Fair |Fair | Fair | Good | --- |Good |Fair |Fair |Fair | Good | Fair 
Catalpa | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Ch----------------- |Fair | Good | Good |Good | Good |) eee ol aeiaias |Fair | Good | Good | Fair 
Chenneby | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
DUB2--------------- | Good | Good | Good | Good | Good | Good | Poor | Very | Good | Good | Very 
Dulac | | | | | | | | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | 
Gu--------- cee e ee |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | Good | Good | Good |Fair |Fair | Good 
Guyton | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Ho----------------- | Good | Good |Fair | Good | ---  |Good |Fair | Good | Good | Good |Fair 
Houlka | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Iu----------------- | Good | Good |Good | Good | Good ie | DOO 1 | Poor | Good | Good | Poor 
Iuka | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Kn----------+-+-+ +r ee | Very | Poor | Poor | Poor | Poor | --- |Good |Fair | Poor | Poor |Fair 
Kinston [ poor. | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
KpB2--------------- |Fair | Good | Good | Good Ik ogo [ie wes e lietexone |Fair | Good | Good | Poor 
Kipling | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
KrC3, KrD3--------- |Fair | Good | Good | Good | --- | --- =|Very | Very | Good | Good | Very 
Kipling 3 | : | | | poor. | poor. | | | poors 
| | | | 
KrF3--------------- | Poor |Fair |Good | Good | <-> | ===" Very. | Very |Fair |Good | Very 
Kipling | | | | | | |DCOr EE DOC IA | | poor 
| | | | | 
Kv------ +e r crc eee | Good |Good |Good | Good =e | ee POOn | Poor | Good | Good | Poor 
Kirkville | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Le-----------+- rere | Good | Good |Fair | Good | --- |Good |Fair | Good | Good | Good |Fair 
Leeper | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Luc3, LuD3--------- |Fair | Good | Good | Good | Good | --- |Very | Very | Good |Good | Very 
Luverne | | | | | | |[PDOOT EEE Doors | | poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
LV*s | | | | | | | | | | | 
Luverne----------- | Very |Fair |Good |Good | Good | --- |Very | Very |Fair |Good | Very 
| poor ! , | | | : poor | poor | | | poor 
| 
Smithdale--------- | Very |Fair | Good |Good | Good | --- |Very | Very |Fair | Good ae 
| poor 7 | : ! | | poor | DOO nn | | poor 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT- -Continued 





| Potential for habitat elements |Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Grain | ete cleee| | | | | | Open- | Wood- | 
map symbol | and |Grasses|herba- | Hard- |Conif- |Shrubs |Wetland|Shallow| land | land |Wetland 
| seed | and | ceous | wood | erous | |plants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
| crops |legumes|plants | trees |plants | | |) ee@eiey |) alstostes palettes i alee 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ee [Fair™ |Good” |Good™” |Good | ““9= | “-4+ |rair™ |rFatr™ [Good |Good |Fair 
Mantachie | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Mieee teas se | Good | Good | Good | Good | (COod | Poor | Poor |Good | Good | Poor 
Marietta | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
IBS EES ie TRE? Gear Ais ania | Poor |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | ---  |Good | Good |Fair |Fair | Good 
Myatt | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ORD 3 Separate a |Fair | Good | Good | Good | Good | --- |Very | Very |Good | Good | Very 
Okeelala | | | | | | bypoon! | poors+| | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
OLS*: | | | | | | | | | | | 
Okeellalla—-- =" = | Very |Fair | Good |Good | Good | --- |Very | Very |Fair | Good | Very 
| poor | | | | | | poor | poor : : | poor 
| | | 
TUT els =a tea = | Very |Fair | Good | Good | Good |} --- |Very | Very |Fair | Good | Very 
| poor. | | | | | l»poor.! | poor? | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Smascncdales= ae = | Very |Fair |Good | Good | Good | =--- |Very | Very | Fair | Good | Very 
| poor. | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ORL* : | | | | | | | | | | | 
Okeellalas-----=--- |Fair | Good | Good | Good | Good | == a Viery | Very | Good | Good | Very 
| | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Ruston------------ |Fair | Good | Good | Good | Good | Good | Very | Very | Good | Good | Very 
| | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Luverne----+=->-== |Pair | Good | Good | Good | Good Sica |Very | Very | Good | Good | Very 
| | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Pa*: | | | | | | | | | | | 
Pits. | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Udorthents. | | | | | | | | | : 
PGA, PdB2:-=----=--- es tae | Good |Good | Good (ee  |Poor | Very | Good | Good | Very 
Providence | | : | | | poor | | | poor 
| | 
PYOKGS,, jeteleyelo a see ae ee pos | Good |Good | Good | Sea |itetexeye’ | Very | Good |Good | Very 
Providence | | | | | | | : poor | . | poor 
| | 
QUA---------------- ees foe [Good |Good | <--- |Good |Fair |Poor |Good | Good | Poor 
Quitman | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | ir ra | 
Diy ene tae aie ok He 8 [Poor |Fair |Fair |Fair | --- [Fair |Good |Good |Fair |Fair | Good 
Rosebloom | | 7 : | 7 : | | ! | 
Rupgeceerae ons ae os 4 ae |Good |Good |Good |Good  |Poor |Very  |Good | Good | Very 
Ruston | | | | | | | | poor 7 | , poor 
| | 
RuC3-+---°- 070-275 eae ees eee |Good |Good |Good |Very |vVery  |Good | Good | Very 
Ruston | | | | | | 3 DOOk | DOO | | 7 gnchehs 
| 
Sak, SaB2-->-=*9->- es oe ex |Good |Good | --- |Poor |very |Good | Good |Very 
Savannah | | | | | | | | oe : ! | hea 
| 
Ga Coen cee sain as = were pee pees IGood **|Good “"|* --- [Very |Very — |'Good | Good |Very 
wecaneah | | | | | | | fetsiene, || asrerens. | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT- -Continued 


Urban land 


| Potential for habitat elements |Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Grain | War cliae| | | | | | Open- | Wood- | 
map symbol | and |Grasses|herba- | Hard- |Conif- |Shrubs |Wetland|Shallow| land | land |Wetland 
| seed | and | ceous | wood | erous | |plants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
| crops |legumes|plants | trees |plants | | |Lwareas ‘|eelate) || sealife me laissze 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
SaD3---------+------ |Fair |Good | Good |Fair | Fair | <-- |Very | Very | Good | Good | Very 
Savannah | | | | | | ll), DOO a | eDOOIsmEs| | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | 
SmD3 = =<-+->>-s22---- |Fair |Good |Good |Good | Good | Beaman) || Very. | Very | Good | Good | Very 
Smithdale | | | | | | [DOO EI DOOcemE| | | poor 
| | | | | | | | 
SNR* : | | | | | | | | | | | 
Smithdale--------- | Very |Fair |Good |Good | Good | Setar IN KereAY | Very |Fair | Good | Very 
: poor. : | | | | | poor : poor : : | poor 
| | | | 
Luverne----------- | Very |Fair |Good | Good | Good | === (Very | Very |Fair | Good | Very 
: poor. | | | | | [BDOO Een DOO Gan | | poor 
| | | | | | | | 
RUS CONS = == = 55-5 - - |Fair | Good |Good | Good | Good | Good | Very | Very | Good | Good | Very 
| | | | | | DOC Ten DOO Gems | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | 
SUDB baat = seit |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | --- | Very | Very |Fair |Fair | Very 
Sumter | | | | | | IN DOO TEEN DCOta—mE | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
SUP Biel o > — e — | Very |Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair | --- |Very | Very | Poor |Fair | Very 
Sumter | jeerere. | | | | | (e DOOT NNN DOCE msl | [Npoez 
| | | | | | | | | | 
NCD, Were), Ue Sl> oo |e Vuae | Good | Good |Good | Good | --- |Very | Very |Good | Good | Very 
Tippah | | | | | istexers; || asteteies | | | poor 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 


| 
| 
Ur*. | 
| 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," 


and "severe." 


161 


See text for definitions of 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation) 














| | | | | 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings | Small | Miocaisroads) »| Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations | without with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 
| | basements basements | buildings | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
EMCO OO chad aa | Severe | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Arkabutla | wetness | flooding, flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | flooding. [Sediooding: 
| | | | | | 
IBD ice ane ghee ves = t= | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Bibb | wetness | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | £looding- | flooding. 
| | | | | | 
BI*: | | | | | | 
Baele\e ooo Gs Ao Soe | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | wetness, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
| | | | | | 
Ineo ee oi ER | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, flooding. | flooding. 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | | | | 
Ca---------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe | Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
Catalpa | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, low strength, | too clayey. 
| | shrink-swell. | wetness, | shrink-swell. flooding, | 
| | | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | 
| | | | | | 
Ch---------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe | Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
Chenneby | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
| | | | | | 
DuB2-------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Dulac | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | low strength. | wetness. 
| | | shrink-swell. | | 
| | | | | | 
Css 8 Se © 2 Es aS | Severe: |Severe: | Severe | Severe: foeviener | Severe: 
Guyton | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 
| | | | | wetness. | 
| | | | | | 
Gem ae oso ooo ae | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Houlka | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, [ tlooding, | flooding. 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | 
| | | | | 
tino aes panes (ere | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Iuka | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding. | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | | "flooding. 
| | | | | 
oes Abed be oeeae « | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Kinston | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | flooding. 
| | | | | flooding. | 
| | | | | 
KpB2, KrC3-==2--=- | Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Kipling | wetness. | shrink-swell. | wetness, | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | wetness. 
| | | shrink-swell. | low strength. | 
| 
IGM R\Oe Poel o assed aonete er ret |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Kipling | wetness. | shrink-swell. wetness, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | wetness, 
| shrink-swell. | slope. | low strength. | slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of 


table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Luverne 


LV*: 


Luverne--------- 


Okeelala 


OLS* ; 


Okeelala-------- 


Luverne--------- 


Smithdailies paiei-i 


ORL*: 


Okeelala-------- 


TABLE 11. 
| | 
| Shallow | Dwellings 
| excavations | without 
| | basements 
| | 
| 
| Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, shrink-swell, 
| slope. slope. 
| 
| 
| Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. flooding. 
| 
| 
| Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. flooding, 
| wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
| 
|Moderate: Moderate: 


| too clayey. 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 

| too clayey, 
| slope. 

| 

| 


|Severe: 
| slope. 
| 


| Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| Severe: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

|Severe: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

| Severe: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

| Severe: 

| cutbanks cave. 
| 

| Severe: 

| cutbanks cave, 
| slope. 

| 

| Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| 


| Severe: 
| cutbanks cave. 


See footnote at end of table. 


shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


flooding, 

wetness. 
Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


wetness, 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT- -Continued 


| Small 
| commercial 
| buildings 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 


a 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| slope. 
|Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

|s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


evere: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| 
| Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength, 
| slope. 

| 

| Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 


e 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 
flooding. 


evere: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


sevierei: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Slight----<+--=- 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


| 
| 


Develo 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| £looding. 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


flooding, 
wetness. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


|Slight. 
| 
| 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT- -Continued 
| | | | 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations | without with commercial | and streets | landscaping 
| | basements | basements buildings | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
ORL*: | | | | 
RUGKECIIo SSS SS oe cree: | Severe: || Silelshes =e ce >= |Slight--------- Moderate: |Slight-------- |Slight. 
| cutbanks cave. | | slope. | | 
| | | | | 
Lp Mengaleie = SSS SS Se |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: fSsivginies 
| too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. shrink-swell, | low strength. | 
| | | slope. | | 
| | | | | 
Pa*: | | | | | | 
Pits. | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Udorthents. | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
GUA, (RXelzVino memo cae | Severe |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Providence | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. | low strength. | wetness. 
| | | | | 
BECZoraesossaSSeue | Severe: |Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Providence | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness, | low strength. | wetness. 
| | | slope. | | 
| | | | | 
Relea oS SS SSeS Sane | Severe: |Moderate: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Providence | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | slope. | low strength. | wetness, 
| | slope. | | | | slope. 
| | | | | | 
OUAc == Se S55 Sonar c | Severe: |Moderate: | Severe |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Quitman | wetness. | wetness. | wetness | wetness. | low strength, | wetness. 
| | | | wetness. | 
| | | | | 
RO----------++r crc | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
Rosebloom wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness, [PElooding: 
| | | | flooding. | 
| | | | 
RuB2-------------- Severe: | Gisigiaieo= oe occ Silekofays> ose S Se [Sal alo ot =e PSiligite = = |Slight 
Ruston | cutbanks cave. | | | | 
| 
RuC3-------------- Severe: || Silas isieoro oases GrlsiGisyem oe So SS |Moderate: |Silaigjimes os sss e< |Slight 
Ruston cutbanks cave. | | slope. | : 
| | 
Sey, SERS peso Sars Severe: |Moderate Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Savannah wetness. | wetness wetness. | wetness. | low strength, wetness, 
| | | | wetness. droughty. 
| | | | 
SACQe 6 sees ee eee |Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Savannah | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | low strength, | wetness, 
| | | | slope. | wetness. droughty. 
| | | | 
GEIDEeo = Sees e ase Fase |Moderate: |Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Savannah | wetness. wetness, | wetness. | slope. | low strength, | wetness, 
| slope. | | | wetness, droughty, 
| | | | slope. slope. 
| | | 
ama oe = Hicaleeres™ Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Smithdale | slope. slope. | slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| | | 
SNR*: | | | | 
Gijuakisiaiels kee SS or Se | Severe: Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. te slope. slope. | slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


SNR*: 
LUuVverne-----==--— - 


Sumter 


TpC2, TpC3-------- 
Tippah 


Urban land 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT - -Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


| Severe: 


slope. 


| Severe: 


cutbanks cave. 


|Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


depth to rock, 
too clayey, 
slope. 


|Severe: 


slope. 


|Severe: 


wetness. 


|Severe: 


wetness. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Varlabille==-===-- 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


| Severe: 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 


shrink-swell. 


wetness, 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


shrink-swell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Variable------ 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


|Moderate: 

| slope. 

| Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| slope. 
| 

| 


|Variable------- 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
| 

| 

| Severe: 

| shrink-swell, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


evere: 
low strength. 


| Variable------- 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


| Severe: 
LOoRclayeye 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


| 

, 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Slight. 
! 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 

| 

| 
|Variable. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
and other terms. 


Ws targhicy, | 


"good, " 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation) 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


Kinston 


KDB Zee Wk CS sacle oe 


Kipling 


| 

| Septic tank 
| absorption 
| fields 
| 
| 


| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| 


| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| 


| Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness. 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness. 

| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 

Severe: 

flooding. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 


e 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


Area 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 





Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 


Severe: 
| wetness. 





wetness. 


wetness. 


wetness. 


wetness. 


sanitary 
landfill 


Daily cover 
EOime seamed: 


Poor: 
wetness. 


POOE:? 
small stones, 
wetness. 


POO: 
small stones, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Poor: 
| hard to pack, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wetness. 


POOL: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


POOr': 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
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See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Luverne 


LV#*: 
Luverne------------ 


Okeelala 


OLS*;: 
Okeelala----------- 


TABLE 12. 


| 

| Septic tank 
| absorption 
| fields 
| 
| 


| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly, 
| slope. 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness. 

| 

| Severe: 
[Pilooding? 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| percs slowly. 


| Severe: 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| 

| 


| Severe: 

| percs slowly, 
| slope. 

| 

| 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| 


| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

|Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
| 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| 


See footnote at end of table. 


areas 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


evere: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 

flooding, 

wetness. 
Severe: 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


slope. 


slope. 


Sewage lagoon 


Trench 
| sanitary 
| landcaslh: 
| 


| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| too clayey. 
| 


wetness, 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


slope, 


slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


seepage, 
slope. 


--SANITARY FACILITIES- -Continued 


| Area 

| sanitary 
| ileal eaeimaleil 
| 


| 
|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 

| 


Severe: 
slope. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 
| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| Severe: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


severe: 
slope. 


Soil Survey 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 

| too clayey, 
| hard to pack, 
| slope. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


| Poor: 
| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


too clayey, 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


slope, 
thin layer. 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


TABLE 12. 


--SANITARY FACILITIES- -Continued 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


OLS*: 
Luverne------------ 


SmitehnGdale see = = 


ORL*: 
OkeeWvattae-ao==—-- = - 


Ruston------------- 


Luverne------------ 


Pa*: 
Pits. 


Udorthents. 


PdA, PdB2, PdC3----- 


Providence 


Rosebloom 


RA, INb(@SS oo See 
Ruston 


Sahpesase, SsaC3~---- 


Savannah 


Smithdale 


See footnote at 


| 

| Septic tank 
| absorption 
| fields 
| 
| 
| 


| Severe: 
| peres 
| slope. 
| 

| 

| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 

| 

| 
|Slight----------- 
| 

| Slight----------- 
| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

percs slowly. 


slowly, 


| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness. 

| 

SAIS to S SS oS Sere ee 
| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 

| 


end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


| Severe: 

| seepage. 

|Moderate: 

| seepage, 

| slope. 

| 

|Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 
| 

| 

| Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

|Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


severe: 
slope. 


severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Slight----------- 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Daily cover 
Ome lane Ea 1 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 

| too clayey, 
| hard to pack, 
| slope. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Poor: 
slope. 


| Poor: 

| thin layer. 
| 

|Fair: 

| too sandy. 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Bleitetes 

too clayey, 
slope, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
slope. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


SNR*: 
Smithdale 


Luverne 


Urban land 


TABLE 


| 

| Septic tank 
| absorption 
| fields 
| 
| 
| 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 

| 
|Severe: 
| percs 
| slope. 
| 

| Slight 
| 

| 


| Severe: 
| depth 
| percs 
| 

| 

| Severe: 
| depth 
| percs 
| slope. 
| 
|Severe: 
| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 

| Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 
|Variable 
| 

| 


slowly, 


POmBOCK:, 
slowly. 


EOm OC, 
slowly, 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Severe: 
| 

| 

| 

| slope. 
| 

| 

| 


|Moderate: 

| seepage, 

| slope. 
|Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Variable 
| 
| 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


slope. 


slope, 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


| 
| 


12.--SANITARY FACILITIES- -Continued 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Siiveiic 


Severe: 
depene cor nrock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 

| depth to rock, 
| slope. 

| 

| 

|Moderate: 

| wetness. 


| 
| 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 
|Variable 
| 

| 


Soil Survey 


Daily cover 
form Kanda 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 
| 

| 

| Poor: 

| too clayey, 

| hard to pack, 
| slope. 

| 

|Fair: 

| too sandy. 


Poor: 

depth to rock, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| too clayey, 

| hard to packs 
| 

| Poor: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poors 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


|Variable. 
| 
| 





* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
VGood pte “tam, "| and other terms. 


onsite investigation) 
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See text for definitions of 
: Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 





Soil name and 
map symbol 


Kinston 


MOA, Kates, Messe ooo s 
Kipling 


Kirkville 








| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Roadfill 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Banners 
wetness. 


Poon: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


POO: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Gravel 





Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 
Improbable: 
Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 
Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| Improbable: 
| 

| 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

small stones, 
area reclaim, 
wetness. 





small stones, 
area reclaim, 
wetness. 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 





Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
| too clayey, 
| slope. 


Good. 





Topsoil 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Leeper 
LuCc3, LuD3------------ 
Luverne 


LV*: 
Luverne---------+°---- 


Okeelala 


OLS*: 
Okcellalacieat= ate 


InbWwieiaa(So cook seen ooe oH 


Srna el ail ey te ie 


ORL* ; 
Okeelalas-== =] --eeeeee 


RulsitOMm= = staiek date rete 


Tuversne= oie ee ae 


Pa*; 
Pits. 


Udorthents. 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS- -Continued 


| 
| Roadfill 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Poor: 
| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


|Fair: 
| wetness. 


|Fair: 

| low strength, 
| thin layer, 

| wetness. 

| 

| Poor: 

| wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Probable------------- 


Probable------------- 


excess fines. 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 

| 

| 

| Probable------------- 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gravel 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 


| 
| Improbable: 
too sandy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Improbable: 
| too sandy. 


| 
| Improbable: 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 


| Improbable: 
| too sandy. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


| 

| Topsoil 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 

| too clayey. 

| Poor: 


too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


POOr: 
slope. 


F 


my 


shige 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Rai: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fai 
eat gies 
small stones, 
slope. 


slope. 


POOR. 
too clayey, 
slope. 


ROOr: 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Fal 
ae Pret 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Poor: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


PdA, PdB2, 


PaC3------- 


Providence 


Rosebloom 


RuB2, RuC3 
Ruston 


SaA, SaB2, 
Savannah 


Smithdale 


SIN aus 


Smithdale 


Luverne- - 


Sumter 


MaIE2, WMxez 
Tippah 


Bee ooo csc 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS- -Continued 


| 
| Roadfill 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Fair: 

| wetness. 

| 

|Fair: 

| wetness. 

| 

| 

|Fair: 

| low strength, 
| wetness. 

| 

| Poor: 

| low strength, 
| wetness. 


| ietalie s 
| wetness. 


|Fair: 
| wetness. 


| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
| 

| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
| 

| Poor: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 


Improbable: 


! 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gravel 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 





excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Topsoil 





Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


POOE ? 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Fair: 

| too sandy, 
| small stones. 
| 

| selaliee 

| too clayey, 
| small stones. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fadi: 
too clayey, 
small stones, 
lope. 


n 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
small stones, 
slope. 


ioGue 2 
slope. 


POom: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Fair: 
| too sandy, 
| small stones. 


| Poor: 
| too clayey. 


Poor: 
| too clayey, 
| slope. 





| 
|Fair: 

| too clayey, 
| thin layer. 
| 
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172 Soil Survey 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS - -Continued 


| | | | 
Soil name and | Roadfill | Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
MOD SSeS or San See S55 | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Fair: 

Tippah | shrink-swell, | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey, 
| low strength. | | | thin layer, 
| | | | slope. 
| | | | 

USP So SS oS Seas eo Sooo )Weietgloil@easosocasocass  Wetisilalenheo Shea So SSS Se |Variable------------- | Variable. 

Urban land | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(The symbol < means less than; 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
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TABLE 15.- 


| clay loam. | 


> means more than. 


-ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were 


| | Classification 
th| USDA texture | | 
| | Unified | AASHTO 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
|Silt loam-------- |CL, CL-ML |A-4, A-6 
a Ss clay loam, |CL |A-6, A-7 
leloampaca em Loamre|| | 
| | | 
15|Sandy loam, loam |SM, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4 
| | ML, CL-ML| 
60|Sandy loam, loam,|SM, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4 
| silt loam. | ML, CL-ML| 
| | | 
| | | 
15|Sandy loam, loam |SM, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4 
| | ML, CL-ML| 
60|Sandy loam, loam,|SM, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4 
| silt loam. | ML, CL-ML| 
| | | 
5elsandy Oam- == — |SM, SC-SM,|A-4, A-2 
| | ML, CL-ML| 
30|Fine sandy loam, |SM, SC-SM,|A-4 
| loam, sandy | ML, CL-ML| 
| loam. | | 
60|Sandy loam, fine |SM, ML |A-2, A-4 
| sandy loam, | | 
| loam. | | 
| | | 
15|Sialty clay------- (Gib, isl JA-7 
Gil || Saikiey Cllene, Cilewz, ©! |A-7 
| silty clay loam. | | 
| | | 
7 |Silt loam-------- |CL, ML, |A-4, A-6 
| | CL-ML | 
50|Loam, silt loam, |CL, ML, |A-4, A-6, 
[eSHeitnyeclayal oan |mMEW mC rH | A-7 
62|Stratified sandy |SM, ML, JA-2-4, 
| Loam to: silty eSCyeGls | A-4 
| clay loam. | | 
| | | 
{Silt loam-------- |ML, CL-ML |A-4 
Pol ee loam, silty |CL JA-6, A-7 
| clay loam. | | 
SG Siike ieein, Baliye |e |A-6, A-7 
| clay loam. | | 
60|Clay, silty clay |CH, MH |A-7 
| | | 
26|Silt loam-------- |ML, CL-ML |A-4 
33|Silt loam, silty |CL, CL-ML |A-6, A-4 
| clay loam, clay | | 
| loam. | | 
84|Loam, silty clay |CL, CL-ML,|A-6, A-4 
| loam, sandy clay| ML | 
| loam. | | 
| | | 
6 |Clay loam-------- isl, Cis |A-7 
60|Clay, silty clay,|CH |A-7 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Frag- 


|ments 


| inches 
PCs 


S30 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 


| 
4 j Gunn|omed Omen) e200 
| | 
| 
100 100 |85-100|60-95 
100 100 |85-100|70-90 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| ‘oa oe 
95-100|90-100|60-90 |30-60 
| | | 
60-100|50-100|40-100|30-90 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
95-100|90-100|60-90 
| | 
60-100|50-100|40-100|30-90 
| | | 
| | | 
95-100|90-100|70-100|30-60 
| | | 
95-100|85-100|65-100|36-75 
| | | 
| | | 
95-100|90-100|70-100|25-60 
| | | 
| | 
| | 


| 
| 
|30-60 
| 


100 100 |95-100|85-100 
100 100 |95-100|85-100 
| | 
| | 
100 |95-100|90-100|60-90 
| | 
100 |95-100|90-100|75-95 
| | 
100 100 |65-90 |20-75 
| | 
| | 
| | 
100 100% |95=100/ 85-95 
100 100 |90-100|85-95 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
100 |95-100|90-100|85-95 
| | | 
95-100|90-100|85-100|80-95 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 


100 100 |95-100[65-90 
100 100 |94-100|75-95 
| | 
| | 
100 100 |95-100|50-95 
| | 
| | 
| | 
100 100 |80-95 |55-95 
100 100 |95-100|80-97 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


not estimated) 


<30 


<25 


<30 


<20 


<30 


<30 


45552 


50-75 


20535 


30E55 


<30 


20-25 
30-45 


30-45 
33) °}5) 
<27 
22-40 


<40 


45-55 
B2ei5 


Plas- 
Lely, 
index 


Tes 
12525 


NPE 


NP-7 


NP-7 


NP-7 


NP-7 


NPS 


NEw 


25-85 
30-50 





Prentiss County, Mississippi 179 
TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES- -Continued 
| | Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture _ | | |ments | sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | [BURA ted eel AASHTO |mcieOm | | | | aagmite |) eskvelsieay 
| | | | |inches| 4 lmao «| s40l pis200.n| | index 
| In | | | (Reces | | | Perce 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
OU Ss Se ela aa | 0-6 |Fine sandy loam |SM, SC-SM,|A-4, A-2 | 0 |95-100|90-100|70-100|30-60 | <20 | NP-7 
Tuka | | | ML, CL-ML| | | | | | | | 
| 6-48|Fine sandy loam, |SM, SC-SM, |A-4 Lo |95-100|85-100|65-100|36-75 | <30 | NP-7 
| | loam, sandy | ML, CL-ML| | | | | | | 
| | loam. | | | | | | | | | 
|48-60|Sandy loam, loam,|SM, ML, CL|A-2, A-4,| 0 |95-100|90-100|70-100|25-60 | <30 | NP-12 
| | clay loam. | | A-6 | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ITN pei Scie == [Ome LOam parc iis ia = = |ML, CL, Week, wes | O | 100 |98-100|85-100|50-97 | 17-40 | 4-15 
Kinston | | | CL-ML | | | | | | | | 
}13-70|Loam, clay loam, |CL [Aaa AGO nO | Oe |S S=n00)|| 7S-2O0||S0=95 || Ad=8S || Bez 
7 | sandy clay loam. | | A-7 | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
KpB2------------- | 0-6 |Silt loam-------- |ML, CL-ML, |A-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100|70-90 | <30 | NP-10 
Kipling | | | CL | | | | | | | | 
ieG-46\(Siltvaclay,eclay, ||CH, cl [Aci eA Om |O [POOR net OOO 52100)|(S 5-9 5e5 3 87 Oma aa 4 > 
| | silty clay loam. | | | | | | | | | 
|46-60|Clay, silty clay |CH, CL |A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-95 | 48-80 | 26-50 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
KrC3, KrD3, KrF3-| 0-3 |Silty clay loam |CL (A-6p.A27.| 0 whil00ie5) 100051957200[85-95, | 302455] 15a25 
Kipling 3-46 [Silcynclayp~rclayy CH, Cl ew, Heo i © [LOOM el LOOME |S 52h0 085-955 es 8- 70m aaa 
| | silty clay loam. | | | | | | | | | 
|46-60|Clay, silty clay |CH, CL |A-7 i 0 | OO I} OO PMO aA s-Os | Aasw || 26-50 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Kv--------ccc ccc | 0-7 |Fine sandy loam |ML, SM, |A=27) A=4) | 0 | 200 |) HOO GO-85 [S@-65 || <20 || INB=S 
Kirkville | | | CL-ML, | | | | | | | | 
| | | SC-SM | | | | | | | | 
| 7-60|Loam, sandy loam, |ML, SM, [AS 2 Ads | a0 Poo | 100 GO-2OO|S0s65 | =<20 || WeHs 
| | fine sandy loam.| CL-ML, | | | | | | | | 
| | | SC-SM | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
(Ge cone opeeeereee Woes (Silty. ciay-4-"-—= |CH, MH Aca | @ | 100 . | 100 | |.90-100/80-955 | 58-725) 26-40 
Leeper | 8-60|Clay, silty clay, |CH |A-7 | 0 LOO. ly 200) 51 9.5:2410 08.0 97s 52575 eles. 05 50 
| | silty clay loam. | | | | | : | | : 
| | | | 
inGles A Ie er See | 0-2 tae sandy loam |ML, SM [Amaia Anes 0e5 |87-100|84-100|80-100|30-60 | <20 | NP 
Luverne | 2-32|Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH Web, Wei; || Os |95-100|90-100|85-100|50-95 | 38-70 | 8-30 
| | clay, clay. | [| A-A4 | | | | | | | 
|32-45|Clay loam, sandy |Mb, MH, SM|A-4, A-5,| 0-5 |95-100|/85-100/85-100/36-76 | 32-56 | 2-14 
| | clay loam. | [Aa | | | | | | | 
|45-60|Stratified loamy |SM, ML [Aaa AO Gn Ol |90-100|85-100|70-100|25-65 | 28-49 I) Seeals 
| | sand to sandy | | A-2, A-7| | | | | | 
| | clay loam. | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
LV*: | | | | | | | | | | | 
huvierne=-— == - i - [mOLEeal Sand vaslOaMe iia ais |ML, SM Wey Bee {| O25 |87-100|84-100|80-100|30-60 | <20 | NP 
|12-35|Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH PA Sree ry OGo |95-100|90-100|85-100|50-95 | 38-70 | 8-30 
| | clay, clay. | [PAA | | | | | | | 
\35-46|Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH, SM|A-4, A-5,| 0-5 |95-100|85-100|85-100|36-76 | 32-56s te eit 
| | clay loam. | | sea | | | | | | | 
|46-76|Stratified loamy |SM, ML |A-4, A-6,| 0-5 |90-100|85-100|70-100|25-65 | 28-49 | 3-16 
| | sand to sandy | | A-2, A-7| | | | | | | 
Berrie: [ih ian eet od 
| 
Smithdale------- : a ea loam------- |SM, SC-SM |A-4, A-2 | 0 {100° |85-100)60-95, | 28-49" [9.<20 | |e NPsS 
114-50|Clay loam, sandy |SC-SM, SC,|A-6, A-4 | 0 | 100 |85-100|80-96 |45-75 [n23--3.8% lead 16 
| | clay loam, loam.| CL, CL-ML| | | | | | 
|50-60|Loam, sandy loam |SM, ML, |A-4 |e » fedOO . (85-200) 65-95. (26270) [yg <30 Pl NPs 0 
Cu oC omal | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Mantachie 


Marietta 


Okeelala 


OLS*: 


Okeelala- 


Luverne-- 


Smithdale 


ORL*: 
Okeelala- 


See footnote 


| | 
|Depth | 


H 
=) 


| 

| 

| 
[Om 
| | 
| | 
| 9-60) 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ors 
8-45 
| | 


| | 
| | 
| 0-2 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 


| 0-11|Sandy loam 
}11-48|Clay loam, 
clay loam, 
|48-80|Loamy sand, 
fine sandy loam. 


| 0-12|Fine sandy loam 
|Z 35) (Clava loamy, 


|35-46|Clay loam, 
clay loam. 
|46-76|Stratified loamy 
sand to sandy 
clay loam. 


| | 
| | 
| | 


| 0-14|Fine sandy loam 
|14-36|Clay loam, 

clay loam, 
sandy loam 


|36-65|Loam, 


| | 
| | 
| | 
[E0e 
2 
| 


| 
| 
|46- 
| 
| | 


|Silt loam 
|Loam, 


-46|Clay loam, 
clay loam, 
46-60|Loamy sand, 
fine sandy loam. 


TABLE 15. 


USDA texture 


Fine sandy loam 


clay loam, 
sandy clay loam. 


Fine sandy loam 


Silty clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, 


sandy clay 
clay loam. 
|45-60|Sandy clay loam, 
clay loam. 


|Fine sandy loam 

sandy 
loam. 
sand, 


clay. 


2 |Fine sandy loam 
-46|Clay loam, 

clay loam, 
60|Loamy sand, 


at end of table. 


sandy 
loam. 
sand, 


sandy 


sandy 


sandy 
loam. 


sandy 

loam. 
sand, |SP-SM, 
fine sandy loam. | 





| Classification 
| | 
| Unified | AASHTO 
| | 
| | 
| | 
|CL-ML, |A- 
eSCasM, | 
| id ML | 
Ke SCy |A-4, 516 
| ng SM, | 
| CL-ML | 
| | 
| Ci, Cl Mii, || A 4 
[eSGaSM aS 
(Gib, Se |A-6, A-4 
| | 
| | 
| | 
|ML, CL-ML |A- 
|SM, SC, |A- 
| ti, CL | 
|[SCISMyS Cy Aq 6, Aa4 7. 
[eClieMin Cl | mA 
| | 
| SM |A-2 
SMS Gy |A-4, A-6 
| CL, ML | 
|SP-SM, SM |A-2-4, 
| | A-3 
| | 
| | 
| SM |A- 
(SiG, Se, |A-4, A-6 
CL, ML | 
SP-SM, SM |A-2-4, 
| |) A-3 
| | 
ML, SM |A-4, A-2 
ML, MH |A-5, A-7, 
| ane 
|ML, MH, SM|A-4, A-5, 
| A-7 
|SM, ML JA-4, A-6, 
| | AC) BAIT 
| | 
| | 
|SM, SC-SM |A-4, A-2 
Isc- SM, SC, |A=67, Aj4 
| Ging Gipson) 
|SM, ML, |A- 
| Cu, Se | 
| | 
| | 
| SM |A- 
(Sm, Se; |A-4, A-6 
| CL, ML | 
| 4, 
| 
| 


| Frag- 
|ments 
| 3-10 
| inches 
ViGee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES- -Continued 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 
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00 
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fee) 
on 
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| 
40 | 200 
| 
| 
|40-60 
| 
| 
[45-80 
| 
-95 |40-75 
100|45-90 
| 
| 


95-100|95-100|70-100|60-90 
95-100|95-100|80-100|40-80 


| 
75-100|60- 

| 

| 


98-100]85-100]75-85 
98-100|85-100]80-96 


98-100|85-100]50-75 


| 
| 
| 


98-100|85-100|75-85 
98-100|85-100|80-96 


98-100|85-100|50-75 


| 
90 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|60- 


| 

[30-70 
|20-35 
145-75 


80 


5235 


45-75 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 20-35 
| 

| 

| 5-35 
| 


|87-100|84-100|80-100|30-60 
|95-100|90-100]85-100|50-95 


| 


| 


|95-100|]85-100|85-100|36-76 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


90-100|85-100|70-100|25-65 


| 
| 
| 


| | 
| | 
100 |85-100|60-95 |28-49 
100 |85-100|80-96 |45-75 
| | | 
100° 185-100) 65-95 | 36-70 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
98-100|85-100|75-85 |20-35 
98-100|85-100|80-96 |45-75 
| | | 
98-100 /85" 100 50-75) [75-35 
: 


Soil Survey 


20-40 


23-58 


TNS 


1226 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


ORL* : 
Ruston 


MUVET Nem sa= == Fi=- 


Pax: 
Pits. 


Udorthents. 


Providence 


Providence 


Pd€3;, 


PdbD3 


Providence 


Quitman 


Rosebloom 














clay loam. 


TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES - 
| | Classification 
|Depth| USDA texture | 
| | Unified | AASHTO 
| | | 
a 
| | 
| | 
| 0-3 |Fine sandy loam SM, ML, A-4, 
| | CL-ML A-2-4 
| 3-26|Sandy clay loam, |SC, CL A-6, 
| | loam, clay loam. INS OG 
|26-44|Fine sandy loam, |SM, ML, A-4, 
| | sandy loam, CL-ML, A-2-4 

| loamy sand. SC-SM | 
44-60|Sandy clay loam, |SC, CL |A-6, 
| loam, clay loam. A-7-6 
| | 
0-2 |Fine sandy loam ML, SM A-4, A=2 
2-32|Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH NSIS, INST 
| clay, clay. A-4 
|32-45|Clay loam, sandy |ML, MH, SM|A-4, A-5 
| | clay loam. A-7 
45-60|Stratified loamy |SM, ML A-4, A-6 
| | sand to sandy | GXeR, IN 
| clay loam. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| @= 8 Satite Weginesossce = |ML, CL, |A-4 
| | | CL-ML | 
| 8-20|Silty clay loam, |CL [Ae ee A= 6 
| [Mciitawoam. | | 
|20-60|Silt loam, silty |CL |A-6 
| | wileny ilkovt. | | 
| | | | 
| @26 |Site ali@eitso> ecco (at, Gila, |A-4 
| | | CL-ML | 
| 6-19|Silty clay loam, |CL |A-7, A-6 
| [Ncilee loam | | 
|19-38|Silt loam, silty |CL |A-6 
| | clay loam | | 
|38-60|Loam, clay loam, |CL, SC |A-6, A-4 
| | sandy clay loam. | | 
| | | | 
| @as [PSaualte  iWeytinie = sees Miay Clin, |A-4 
| | CL-ML | 
| 3-18|Silty clay loam, |CL Ae, Ie 
| | silt loam. | 
|18-50|Silt loam, silty |CL |A-6 
| | clay loam. | 
|50-60|Loam, clay loam, |CL, SC JA-6, A-4 
| | sandy clay loam. | | 
| | | | 
| 0-7 |Fine sandy loam |SM, ML |A-4, A-2 
| 7-20|Fine sandy loam, |SC, CL, |A-4, A-6 
| | loam, sandy clay| CL-ML, | 
| | loam. | Sess 
|20-60|Sandy clay loam, |CL, SC |A-6, A-7 
| | loam, clay loam. | : 
| | | 
| Oe® (Salis Wego sesso s< | CL |A-4, A-6 
9-60|Silt loam, silty |CL ae A-6 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| 
| sieve number-- 
| | | | 
| 4 | me | #40 | 2ee 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| Loe SSO ONG S85 an S0r5 5 
| | | 
| 100 SSaLOOIG0L SS. | Si6a75 
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| | | 
}95-100|85-100|85-100|36-76 
| | 
|90-100|85-100|70-100|25-65 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
100 100 100 |85-100 
100 | 100 0|85-100 
| : | 
OOM et OO Mn SOR a0 OO S10 
| 
| | 
| store; OOr OO 85-100 
| 
OO HOO | 9S 80/0) SS 12010 
| | | 
| Loe LOO |S0SL00)|F710-9:0 
| | | 
100 |95-100|70-95 |40-80 
| | | 
100 HOO | LOO  I8S=i1 OO 
| | 
100 100 |95-100|85-100 
| | | 
LOO || LOO IPMO=LOO) 7O-9e 
| | | 
1 TOG (PF - WOOP VO-GS |Ao=tie 
| | | | 
| | | | 
(2000s SOOM | SSa00SOES5 
LOO CO SOS LOO} 4 07.0 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| aioe) PF amOGY SO L0}0) || AO ai 
| | | | 
| | | | 
[OO LOOM SOE vO S095 
[PLOOR | LOOP | SOS WO Ot SSE n010 
| | | 
| | | 
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| 
Liquid Plas- 
isaac || weW@aiicky 
| index 
Pec 
<210) | NEST 
| 
2545 20) 
<27 NP-7 
| 
| 
25545 SAO) 
<20 NP 
38-70 8-30 
S265 6 2-14 
PMS) | B= 1S 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
<3) | Nev Ln) 
| 
2054520 
| 
25-40 al = 2X0) 
<30 NP-10 
30-45 Ibo 20) 
| 
25-40 Tee) 
20-35 8-18 
<30 NP-10 
| 
SQA || tale ae 
| 
BAO |) hake AO 
| 
PQ SSS) || the lis! 
| 
| 
<20 | NP-3 
20-385 A= 5 
| 
Sarkis, | labo a0) 
28-40 go 20 
28-40 | 9-20 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Ruston 


Ruston 


Savannah 


Savannah 


Sac3, SaD3 
Savannah 


Smithdale 


SNR* : 
Smithdale 


Luverne-- 


TABLE 15. 


| | 
|Depth | 
| | 
| 


USDA texture 


Fine sandy loam 
6-34|Sandy clay loam, 
loam, 
-46|Fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, 
loamy sand. 


46-61|Sandy clay loam, 
clay loam. 
| 0-3 |Fine sandy loam 


3-26|Sandy clay loam, 
loam, 
Fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, 
loamy sand. 
Sandy clay loam, 


-44 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| loam, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
-60| 
| loam, 
| 0-10|Fine sandy loam 
| | 
|10-24|Sandy clay loam, 
| | clay loam, 
|24-60|Loam, clay loam, 
| 
| | 
| 0-6 |Fine sandy loam 
| | 
| 6-22|Sandy clay loam, 
| | clay loam, 
|22-60|Loam, clay loam, 
| 
| 


|Fine sandy loam 


| | 

| 3-16|Sandy clay loam, 
| | clay loam, 
| 

| 

| 


Ors 


16-60|Loam, clay loam, 


| 0-2 |Fine sandy loam 
| 2-46|Clay loam, sandy 
| | clay loam, loam. 


|46-60|Loam, 
| | 

| | 

| 0-14|Fine sandy loam 
|14-36|Clay loam, sandy 
| | clay loam, 
|36-65|Loam, sandy loam 
| | 

| | 

| 0-12|Fine sandy loam 
|12-35|Clay loam, sandy 
| cay 7mcl ayes 
|35-46|Clay loam, sandy 
| | clay loam. 
|46-76|Stratified loamy 
| | sand to sandy 

| | clay loam. 
| | 


sandy loam 


See footnote at end of table. 


clay loam. 


clay loam. 


clay loam. 


loam. 


sandy clay loam. 


loam. 


| sandy clay loam. 


loam. 


| sandy clay loam. 


loam. 


--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES- -Continued 


| Classification 
| | 
| Unified | AASHTO | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
|SM, ML, |A-4, | 
| CL-ML | A-2-4 | 
[Sep Cle |A-6, | 
| | A-7-6 | 
|SM, ML, |A-4, | 
| CL-ML, | A-2-4 | 
oC SM | | 
ES Cyancls |A-6, | 
| | Ard=6 | 
| | | 
|SM, ML, |a-4, | 
| CL-ML | A-2-4 | 
(SC mel |A-6, | 
| | A-7=6 | 
|SM, ML, |A-4, | 
| CL-ML, | A-2-4 
| SC-SM | | 
tecmer, |A-6, | 
| | Aid 6 | 
| | | 
| SM, |A-2-4, | 
| [ A-4 | 
|c DGr |A-4, A-6 | 
| ci ML | | 
Jc SC, |A-4, A-6,| 
| ae ML | Ad ep eA -2'| 
| | | 
|SM, ML |A-2-4, | 
| eto | 
|c SG, JA-4, A-6 | 
| ch ML | | 
Ke SE, JA-4, A-6,| 
| “a ML | A- Peta-2 | 
| | | 
|SM, ML |A-2-4, | 
| [Ac 4 | 
|\Glep ey, |A-4, A-6 | 
| CL-ML | | 
Cin; Ses |A-4, A-6,| 
| CL-ML | ol 5 -2| 
| | | 
|SM, SC-SM |A-4, A-2 | 
|SC-SM, SC,|A-6, A-4 | 
|) Gi, Cinswuc) | 
|SM, ML, |A-4 | 
| ep. Se | | 
| | | 
|SM, SC-SM |A-4, A-2 | 
ISC=SM oC |A- 6, A 4an| 
| CL, CL-ML| | 
|SM, ML, |A-4 | 
[RCE esc | | 
| | | 
|ML, SM JA-4, A-2 | 
|ML, MH |A-5, A-7, | 
| i e4 | 
|ML, MH, SM|A-4, A-5,| 
| [rAd | 
|SM, ML JA-4, A-6, | 
A= 2) Ae, | 
| | 
| | 


| Frag- 
|ments 
8E10 
| inches 
Pet 


(2) 


oO 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 


| 
4 | 2@ || 420. | 200 

| | | 
| | | 

100 |85-100]65-85 |30-55 
| | 

100 |85-100|80-95 |36-75 
| | 

100 |85-100]65-85 |30-75 
| | | 
| | | 

100 |85-100|]80-95 |36-75 
| | 
| | 

100 |85-100]65-85 |30-55 
| | 

100 |85-100]80-95 |36-75 
| | | 

100 |85-100/65-85 |30-75 
| | 
| | | 

100 |85-100]80-95 |36-75 
| 


98-100|90-100|60-100|30-65 


98-100|90-100]80-100| 40-80 


94-100|90-100|60-100]|30-80 


98-100|90-100|60-100|30-65 


98-100|90-100|80-100|40-80 


94-100|90-100|60-100|30-80 


98-100|90-100|60-100|30-65 


98-100|90-100|80-100|40-80 


94-100|90-100|60-100|30-80 


100 |85-100|60-95 |28-49 
100 |85-100|80-96 |45-75 
| | | 
100 |85-100|65-95 |36-70 
| | | 
| | | 
100 |85-100|60-95 |28-49 
100 |85-100|80-96 |45-75 
| | | 
100 |85-100|65-95 |36-70 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


|87-100|84-100|80-100|30-60 
|95-100]90-100|85-100]50-95 


|95-100|85-100|85-100|36-76 


|90-100|85-100|70-100|25-65 


Soil Survey 


25-45 


<20 


25-45 


<27 


25-45 


<25 


23-40 


23-43 


<25 


23-40 


23-43 


<25 


23-40 


23-43 


<20 


23-38 


<30 


<20 


235518 


<30 


<20 


Be 1/0 


32-56 


28-49 


Plas- 
eLcintey, 
index 
NP-7 
11-20 


NP-7 


ial 710) 


NP-7 
120) 


NP 


120 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


SNR*: 
Ruston 


SuD3 ’ 
Sumter 


Toes ' 
Tippah 


SuF3 


TpD3 


Urban land 


| | 
| Depth | 


USDA texture 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES - -Continued 
Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing 
| |ments | sieve number-- Liquid Plas 
Unified AASHTO |) 3-10) | | limit ticity 
| 


| 
| | 
| 0-12|Fine sandy loam 
| | 
|12-36|Sandy clay loam, 
| | loam, clay loam. 
|36-41|Fine sandy loam, 
| | sandy loam, 
| | loamy sand. 
|41-72|Sandy clay loam, 
| | loam, 
| | 
|Silty clay------- 
Si ieveclavrne lay. 
| silty clay loam. 
22-37|Channery silty 
| clay loam, 


clay loam. 


| OZ 
ROP 


| Pelayn. 


CH, 


| 
|CH, 


silty] 
silty] 


37-48|Weathered bedrock | 


| 
| 
| 
| | clay loam, 
! 
| 


| 
| 0-6 |Silt loam-------- 
| 6-36]Silty clay loam, 
| i, sti loam. 
|36-60|Silty clay loam, 
| | silty clay, 
| | clay. 
| | 
| 0-3 |Silt loam-------- 
[33-30|Silty clay Loam, 
| | silt loam. 
|30-60|Silty clay loam, 
| | silty clay, 
| clay. 


| 
| 

| 0-6 |Variable--------- 
| 


CL 


CL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


85 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[85 
| 
|85 
| 
| 
185 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


80-100|65-98 


100 


100 


bh 
=) 
oO 


90-100|85-100|80-98 
85-100|78-98 


WSOS 


| 
[60-95 


| 
| 
| 
| Pee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|90-100|70-90 
PSa LOO (IO= LOO 85-95 


99-100|80-100|60-95 


| 
| 
| 


|90-100]70-90 
98-100]90-100]85-95 


99-100|80-100|60-95 


25-45 


50-65 


| 
| | | |inche 4 10 40 200 index 
A finches} 40 | 10 | 40 | 200 | | index 
ee | | 
| 


UE AG, 


20 


25-40 





* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
profile. Entries under "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 
that data were not available or were not estimated) 

















l l | l | Erosion | 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | | dogealie | | water |reaction| potential | | | matter 

| | | density | |capacity | | | Rae 

| In | Pet | gfee | In/hr | Infin | pH | | Lae 
| | | | | | | hte PEL) ed 

IN ee 3 Sees es [POT ee S 2511 .40- 1550) we 0. 6-2.0, = 0 .20-0.2214-5-6.5% Low ooe ee }0.43| 5 | 1-3 
Arkabutla | 7-61] 2035) fab liso ak a 551| 0.6-2.0 OR aO)cHihy Babies: sieyjeasoaose - Oz 2) | | 
| | | | | | he ral) Fel 

Bb----+---+-----=--- ) yous) Ze | ah HOHE - 7/0) 026-2 .'0 [Os ASO). aii iS) ay W[ltenyom ee oss = (Os.2O!| & | rs 
Bibb {15-60| Po | h pABeal., 7/3 Om6i=2 a0) J0.10-0.20|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- Omeseal | 
| | | | | ite asl al 
Big | | | | | mere, 

Bibb os eee (<0-15 ee lee i505 1s 70|) wO.6-2n08 10.12-081814-525.. 54) bows ames |0..20| +5 =a) wade 
|15-60| 2-18 Pe abo 7/5) 0.6-2.0 |0.10-0.20]4.5-5.5 |Low---------- Omsia| | 
| | | | | Lee oS! a oat 

UW elo aS SS | O=S | 65 | tes Soak 60)! 2.0-6.0 hOL20-0.15 4556.6 9 | LOW oo WOn2a & | Bev, 
| S=3@] 8-18 35 le 6i0)| 056 -27..0 | 0). 20-0.20)475-5.5  |Low--=-——— —— - [0.28] | 
|30-60| 55 2-40-2565) OF 6-220 [OR WO 02 0) (Ar St SiS. 5 | OWaiae > eaten }0.20| | 
| | | | | | | eb thet 

Case e ese eae s | ©-15] 20-40 |1.45-1.65]  0.2-0.6 |0.19-0.22]6.1-8.4 |Moderate----- [O.28| 5 | eae 
Catalpa palyeteyal ||“ SySy Is) jl Ae SO) OF 0602 ]0.18-0.20|/6.1-8.4 |High--------- 0.28] | 
| | | | | | | ie 5 Se ee 

Chess melee cess (SO=yeenize ot. | esOr lees | en0l6-260— 0 s1d4-082014e5-9 a Lona teg a= ae (0.37) 5 5 lesa 
Chenneby [eyes 0)| meio Se S0-d SSO en O.6-2500 20, 15-0, 20) 4.5-6. Ot Low? - <= oes |0.32| | 
|50-62 | 8-30 [Des 0-12 510)| 20 60) ]0.05-0.10|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- |0.24| | 
| | | | | | | he? | 

DUB ee oe ee [pO-4el 9 86-08) fi.20°1940) 0.65020) 10.20°0222)4e547 30l tows se" = = (0.49]4-3 | meee 
Dulac | 4-20] 2Otas 0) [1.40-1.60] O26-250 }0.20-0.22|]4.5-5.5 |Low---------- |0.43| | 
|20-36| 20 38)5 [eG O30) | Re OR06—0 52 {0.10-0.13]4.5-5.5 |Low---------- }0.43| | 
1366.0 | 4.0155 [felreys| Oh ralleni7/(0 1) OFZ =O) 6) OS OS Oe aA WAS sy ishiefake oS SS Soc }0.20| | 
| | | | | | | lye a ool 

CU ee | 0-26| aS jabs SiSroal, SS OR6= 270 ]}0.20-0.23|3.6-7.3 |Low---------- Orsi a5 | 5-4 
Guyton |26-33]| PO BY5 [es3 5172 7/0))| 0.06-0.2 }0.15-0.22|3.6-6.0 |Low---------- ORs ival | 
(238420235. wih35—1e70)  Os0640.2 9 (0. 15-0.224. 628.45] Low as [O37 | 
| | | | | | ae 

Oe os a= SSeS eo cle C= 6m ees 40 [1345-1765 | O62: 10 }0.18-0.22|4.5-5.5 |Moderate----- OB 5 | Bye al 
Houlka | 6-60] 35-55 |1.40-1.60| <0.06 0n1S-0.0201 425-5255 |Highas aque |0.32| | 
| | | | | | | [| ee 

BGO Se er Bao ed aS | O=& | 6-15 [es Sia 610)]] 27.0) 6)0 [0510-0515] 4.5-7.3) |\how=-=------—- O24), 5 | 5-2 
Iuka [6233] 8-18 [eS Soles 6 0) OV 6-27.0 J0.10-0.20|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- }0.28| | 
(23-60) Sei5— 14.4051565|  C026-2.0 |0.1020.2014.5-5.5 i | Lows ose - ee = |0.20| | 
| | | | | | | or ieee 7 

OR HORS See Severs a OS) By i) SO Si0)| OR6=2 50 }0.14-0.20|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- One S | 25 
Kinston ak eve7/(0)))| MESS 2. 30=2.,50)| OR 6=:27.0 }0.14-0.18|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- 0.32] | 
| | | | | | bel 4. we 

IMjgBeyyo se aoc ase soo Se | ©2656 | 2629 | MoBOST WAN) “W.WGs052 |0.20-0.22|3.6-6.5 |Low---------- (Os 2) |e oman 5-2 
Kipling [Gea Se260 9(2.37-2241| 0.062022 0. 20-0:22('3.6-814 1 | High==->- == - jO232] | 
|46-60| 40-60 |1.57-1.60| <0.06 |0.18-0.20|5.1-8.4 |Very high----]0.32| | 
| | | | | | | la Sql eat 

GAC, Leads), Keemso|| Qos) || Aes) [lal SOeL.AS]) OG s0 52: |}0.20-0.22|3.6-6.5 |Moderate----- (Os 21a omen 5-2 
Kipling | SeAGl) “SSstsey  aloshsil Zia ONO st0) 7 |0.20-0.22|3.6-8.4 |High-=-------- |0.32] | 
(46-60) 40-60 (1557-1560) <0.06 (0518-0520 |'5.1-8.4 | Very. highi---— || 0232) | 
| | | | | | | een dl 

IQr a ooo Sono Soe cic } O27 | AWA) [aloe 50) 0.6-2.0 |}0.15-0.15|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- Oys2'3)| Sian 5-2 
Kirkville | YeGO]|  2O=iy alo sei. 85) 0.6-2.0 J}0.10-0.15|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- |0.28| | 
| | | | | | | 1) ae 

Iba Oe Seo soo bec js | OF | AOeSO Wale ok 35]) O00). 2 ]}0.18-0.22|5.6-8.4 |High--------- Ore32:\ Saal 1-4 
Leeper | 826.0) 35-50 |Ae40i=15'60) | <0.06 ]}0.18-0.20|5.6-8.4 |High--------- ORs | 
| | | 


| | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 














































































































ae | | | _ | | | | Erosion | 
oil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | | bulk | water |reaction| potential | | | matter 
| | | density |capacity | | |) sc ae 
hae : ns | g/ce tafe @(\etn/in! ) |) Seen) | | | ( Bece 
| | | | | | 
Luc3, LuD3------- WhO 22 8) 7-20 Hide 35-1 65 2202620 BO.1l- Owls ie .o-5e5n Low-= = poe (Oe24) <5 et See 
Luverne | 2-SAi) BSSeS0) Wil. 25-d. 55 OR2 S06 O12 ORS |35625e5e (Moderates ——— O28 | | 
(S2-25 |, BO-*0 [Gl Seal 6S OFZ S06 [OMA =O, US G=5.5 [eyo asso sees On2 8 | 
(AS=6O) 2O-+s5 ja assi 65 ORZ = ORG QO OSeO LOWS .6°5.5 [mere seoocoses 0.28 | 
| | | | | 
LV*; | | | | | 7 
Unb Renasate\— = SS I | Oe sen] LOB) Wal, BS-al, 55 2016.0 Odd O. U5 | 366555. |iuewyes=sceses OA} & 5-1 
(eS Ss | es: 5 SS Owe ale Stole :5 OR2S 076 ORI On ese Osorom | Modena terme. 0.28 
[SSMS PAOSA Ia SS ail, 5) || OZ 06 Ode Ont B.6-5.5 Ieweessoesess OFzZs 
HAH S| UO BS LG Nepal. . GiSy)| ORZS0R6 O.05-O,10 |S 625.5 |liemesocsca sos 0.28 
| | | | | | 
Smasendale ss -i> | 0-14| Ao sy ab AO Ral,. 50) 2p OO 0 QQ 1a O16 ||AS- 5.5 |pienyecsece seas Oo) S 5-2 
TOA) LSBs} PIL aya, S| 0.6=2.0 OO, 15-0, 27 | 4,525.5 |pliowe-eesesse= 0.24 
[SIO =6:0) | mle? S2e7eee eA Ole ee. 5) 2) WA (0) HO. SO) tb A a5 I |Mieyyos eee oe oom = OR2s 
| | | | | | 
Maso oyae 2 eo ess | Oo | BQO [ha SO ah. to@)| OSG 2-0 |0.16-0.20|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- 0.28] 5 1-2 
Mantachie | MaHOi WweesV§ jal. SOW 60 ORG a0 [O.iH4-O 20 8.6-5.5 |lit@wyeacs2sose=s 0.28 
| | | | 
Nbeo ot eGR Obie tame | G26 | SA | ah BO al, Bis) 06 =272,0 |0.14-0.18|5.6-7.8 |Low---------- On235/5 Bal 
Marietta b06=60)- 18-300 ])2.4021955 0/622.0  |0-14-0.20|5.6-7.8 |Low------=-=- 0.28 | 
| | | | | 
Mio 2 yo Se Ome cio ns | Oa | aAl@=25 jpales@eal. fle 0.62250 |O.LE°O. 244, 5-6. |lileyyo= = 22ss2e= O32] S | 5-4 
Myatt Nie=45| = -19-35u | 1.2021 950 O.2-2.0 | [O212-0.2013. 655.5 ||Low------==-- 10.28| | 
(45-60|. 7-30 [1.30-1.50 Oa2=2.0. [0xd0-0.20)3 .6-5.5 |) Low.----2-=- = 0.24| | 
| | | | | | | 
ORD Bien aio ee les OS a| Pols abesk@ea, 5) 2 WoO) lOO SOndA | A. S255 ieyyosocaresae Onvrte| S | 5-2 
Okeelala |) Bag) alas jal siejeal. 55) O.6-2.0 (@ nd =O gals (A SES), | iteyyoc Soe se a 0.24 
Ma=60 =) e2-kemh| Me fo svsed | ztoz6.0 B WOMO7-0.12)4 555.5 1|Low-=4- 42-7 0.15| 
| | | | | | | 
OLS*: | | | | | 
Okeelala----37>- | @= aa! les ih Oat i) A (DES (0) LO. O9 SOA VA beS oS: ies oos oe = os O20], S Bye 2) 
| 11 =4'8 ies alo send, SS O.6=2 50 GOMEZ OS TES 3 [RAP pO s arse oem | Wit alee eee 0.24 
148-80 2, = ALS} 1 -40-1.60 70-6 40 | OOF Ona Gen BioS 315 libeyyom esses om 8), LS 
| | | 
ligUhi davai gere GS OE or | @=i24 210) i .S35°i.65 POS M0, IOs tAaOpS |S G9 S45 |lteny sesso oes ORZaeS Bens 
| LAS 3S 85510 sao ESS) OR 2 06 [ORBEA OR des Seo oen| | Moderalc ea. Om 28 | 
|35-46| 20-40 tes Be A GS 0. 2-050 (Gale -Osile | 3.G=Soa! iitewyes - seems ss |0.28| | 
(ae=76 (1910-385 11.2522. 65 0.2-0.6 |0.05-0.10|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- |0.28| | 
| | | | | 
Smithdales => --a- | O14 Reis [i A=. 50| 2 = 50) (On dveoO hGH 5-555 lioyoeoooecsce Ong) & 5) 
|14-36 igiests: al 4@ 11,55) 0. 6-2 .0 IOs LS 20ey7 4,525.45 |e = sSecc a= 0.24| 
(36-65) weezy |abeali@ed 55| Zen Ol=\6¥e O IO dbo, Lee SoS aS) eyes soa se a |0.28]| 
| | | | | | | | | | 
ORL*: | | | | | | | | | 
Okeelala-------- O29 Fels to SMe. 50) Oe OO OMOSHOe 12S C57 56s LOWE iia eet O.A0| 5 5-2 
| QoAG] wees ial BS S5)| On 2n0 (O TA=Op asa Ges oS |ueyye orcas soa= |0.24 | 
|46-60| Poi | AO i 560) 2 0-60 OMO7 = 0)s 20 4y5 55 5a Lowe =i =e oaks] | 
| | | | | | | 
Riu eeiale = SS SSS oS | Ges RoD) | BOL. 10), 0.6-2.0 WO sOS SOMA SSeS 5. |ftifenyoc 2255 sas |0.28| 5 5-3 
| 3-26), dgess fa AO WO Om 62.0) JOotAeOn Wy (Ae S25.,5 |lienjorce soo seos |0.28| | 
i6-44)) 10-20 11.30-2,70| 0.6-2,0  10.12-0.15|4.5-5 5 | Low---=. 5 =>: 0.28| | 
\A4-60|- = 15-3808 1A 40-1.70i|) GOR6-2.0 010.0250. 17/4. 5-52 58 | Lowsse---oh >= 0.28 
| | | | | | | | | 
HUVeELNe = = ik | G22 | P20 val 55a 565) 2h. 16% 0 (O PSO GMS SoG2555) mewyoe> sass oo6 OR2 2 | Seam 5-1 
(2-32) 35-50 1.25-1.55| Om2i- ORG (O12 -O US |SBeO25o5 [Mieclescalei= -- = = {0.28 
(32-45) 20- 40m) |] 1.352.651 OnZE ORG WO sQ2 O23 |S 52505) [Nees Sess 2 os 0.28 
(45-60| 910°359) [1.35-1.65| OF 2-08 6 ORO SO a ONSm Goin LOW i tetas eona lS 0.28| 
| | | | | | | | | 
Pa*: | | | | | | | | | 
Pits. | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 








| | | | | | | Erosion | 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | eae walk: | | water |reaction| potential | | | matter 
| | | density | |capacity | | Pe he Sai il 
| In | Pet | gfee | iIn/hr | infin | pH | | | | Pet 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Pa*: | | | | | | | | 
Udorthents. | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
PdA-------------- | 0-8 | one Tal stole ah eho, OR6E 2 0 e200, AANA. 5°O50) neve tose sous = POeeAsy es} | 5s) 
Providence jo 2\0) |e Sars Ome ale Ol 250) 0.6-2.0 Om ZO Ol 2) (4s Si Or ONO Wrteet an }0.43] | 
(20260) |e 20ESOne ZO ete. G0ll 0.2-0.6 | 0. 08= 0. 10) 4-5-6. 0) |Low-----=--=-- ORs 2i| | 
| | | | | | | | | 
PdB2-----------=+- | 0-6 | 5m ees Oe le 40) 0.6-2.0 ]}0.20-0.22|]4.5-6.0 |Low---------- |}0.49|4-3 | 5-3 
Providence I ask askersie) Na AO) aL. Ele) OF 62270 |0.20-0.22|/4.5-6.0 |Low-------=-- 0.43] | 
(2938) |e 20-8 0Ny | 4 0a18 60) 0.2-0.6 }0.08-0.10|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- HOsei | 
Pe 60) 12-30) i 40-160) 0.2-0.6 ]}0.08-0.10|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- NO) 5 oe | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
PaC3, PdD3=-+-<=- [yO=3 |) 5-420 |i, 30e1e240)) 9-05662.0) © f0820-0:.221.42 526. 04 |bow-25-—- eee [0.49]4-3 |] .553 
Providence } shoaltsy||  sPehoy Ilsa) al Esto) 0.6-2.0 ]0.20-0.22|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- |0.43| | 
( alih= Syt0}| 20-30 | L A@= il 60 | 022-056 |0.08-0.10|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- Oe Be | | 
HSOQ50y) alesse at A@=sh..60 | 0.2-0.6 ]}0.08-0.10|4.5-6.0 |Low---------- }0.32| | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
OUR soe eee [0-7 | S15 (14.35-2.65] 0.6-2.0 [0.15-0.24)4.5-6.5) |Low-----s-=<- (Oo. 284 5 | ates 
Quitman le7= 201) 18-350 [a 4SS1 a70), O-Or602.0 8 WOUS-O.1704 2555.51) Low-2---2- 266 |0.28| | 
|20-60| Lie S5 ak oes ak, 9/0) 032-106 }0.11-0.17|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- | 0.28) | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Rossmer 4s a sees | 0-9 | 18-25 [(21.40-1.55)  076-2.0 © |) 0.2+0.22]42556.0 |Low-=<--+-4-5 10-43 li 5 = = [eee 
Rosebloom | 9-60] 20-35 |1.40-1/55] 0.6-2.0 | 0.2-0.22/4.5=5.5 |Low-------=+-< Ok 3a7| | 
| | | | | | | | | 
RUBD == ooge 225s | 0-6 | 2-20 [1.30-1.70] 0.6-2.0 |0.09+0.16]4.5-6.5 |Low-----4---- (0.28(°5 |) eee 
Ruston 6 134 1853501] 4021 376 ie ere so. 0 BP NOS1T2-0.. Pp 4s 35S yew -2- -- aaa |0.28| | 
(34246) | 10= 2/055) ay. 3104710) 0.6-2.0 J}0.12-0.15|4.5-5.5 |Low--+-------- OR23i} | 
|46-61]| 15-38 [eis “OSs rea 710)| ORGe 27.0 OM OR Si5y,,. 509 | Gws Si= == pee }0.28| | 
| | | | | | | | | 
RAGS erates ys renee it @sek | 2-20 Pals sOoe, 5-7/(0)| OR6= 250) }0.09-0.16|4.5-6.5 |Low---------- }0.28| 5 | 5-3 
Ruston | Se 25| As} — BMS) ah ou e 1h 7/0) OtFo 7 GO} JO.12-0.17)/4.5-5.5 |Low-------<--- }0.28| | 
|26-44| 10-20 fal Ore HOM 0'..6-2.0 OE 2& Or SiS = 157.5) || low = sti On 28h) | 
|44-60| WS sei; al too ak 7/0) OOF oh) ]0.12-0.17|]4.5-5.5 |Low---------- |}0.28| | 
| | | | | | | | 
Savio o SENS SEeo ee Deg | 0-10 So ays Pas OS The, HO) | 0.16 =2).0 }0.13-0.16|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- 0.24 )4-3 | 5-3 
Savannah [10-24 | silts} S52) pal esoak S| OR 6S2r 0 |0'.21-0.17)13.6-5.5 |Low--=--<-=-- |0.28] | 
|24-60| 18-32 |1.60-1.80| 0)22)-0)..6 }0.05-0.10|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- }0.24| | 
| | | | | | | | 
SaB2------------- | 0-6 | 3-16) fie S0E4 60) 0,622.0 J}0.13-0.16|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- |0.24]4-3 | 5-3 
Savannah WGeO2N). LO-S eee CeaaRC Sie BOROHO..0) OIOxRde Oy 198. 645, Stl tiowsee = = -1ters 10.28] | 
|22-60| 18-32 | G0l=2-1810))| ORZEUR 6 |0.05-0.10|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- 0.24] | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Sac3, SaD3------- f @a3° | BIG |} th SHO) sul, 50) 0.6-2.0 ]0.13-0.16|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- OR 24043355) 5-3 
Savannah | Shoat |] allay) [ish otek a(y5h OR Ge 220 }0.11-0.17|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- OR 2783} | 
16-60 128-32 [1260-180] OR 06.6 J}0.05-0.10|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- |0.24} | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
SmD3------------- POS 255| Bows Wak Aus ak So) 2.0-6.0 }0.14-0.16|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- Om 218) Saee| 5-2 
Smithdale | 2-46] LIF 8: in 4 Ole 5:53) 0.6-2.0 ORES Of Ig/{\"Ar0 5-58) Sil how ert 0.24] | 
AO \= 610) |e i= een len 40a | 202660 J}0.14-0.16|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- |0.28| | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
SNR*: | | | | | | | | | | 
Smithdale------- | 0-14| PR Msy Walk ele yeral 55300) 2.0-6.0 J}0.14-0.16|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- Os Gy i oe2 
}14-36| 18-33 ea 0) eS ib 3) OL 6-250 }0.15-0.17|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- |0.24 |} | 
|36-65| M7] ak sol oal g 55} 2.0-6.0 }0.14-0.16|4.5-5.5 |Low---------- [0.28 | | 
| | | | | | | | 
Luverne--------- | 0-22) PK ak eS BS} 2.0-6.0 J0.11-0.15|]3.6-5.5 |Low---------- 02/4 | Sa yoil 
(2235) | 35a 50M 25s 55) OFZ 06 ]}0.12-0.18|3.6-5.5 |Moderate----- }0.28| | 
PSG | AO) al 551 GS 0.2-0.6 }0.12-0.18|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- }0.28| | 
(6-576) LOLS) 5 eulalieS Siar 65a 0.2-0.6 }0.05-0.10|3.6-5.5 |Low---------- }0.28] | 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | | | | | | Erosion | 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | [) bulkews || | water |reactiion| potential | | matter 
| | | density | |capacity | | ee ge 
pet teeee | Pee ‘pace | In/hr (eeecn/ereee| pH | | | Pct 
| | | | | | | | | 
SNR* : | | | | | | | | | 
RU EOIN isin cS |) @aake| PX PHO Nl, S40)= Ne, TAO) ORG a0) NOMOL)S Ores yenssc a Sy \Mbeyy ocean Silks O28) 5 | alsves! 
[pales 16s ayesha f/(0)| On622210 | OVD 107 e515 Ry sO Wick eats |0.28| | 
P3164 1a ee i=e2) Oe | Mla Olen 7 Oy ORGra nO) Orel? SO) AIMS VA S15) Sie) Mbeya eo oo Be Se oie 0.28| | 
Cres mses ala) ac THe) OR 6r ae 10 Oe SA =O aly eboboS oy |itye\iyo os ee See 0228) | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Sols, SwISRa cee s es OS nee 5 ON ilies Ol 60) Or OG 0K OARS O) ARTA Gia oi aC |Iistakfelele © ia ae oe O33 732 rae) 25 
Sumter || AeBR\| Sees [ale WsyoilatyS|| 10) Also) ce: [OmMEZ BOK 7) 74 Oe A ee EL a Ciera ie (ORs 7 | | 
2253774) es 5 Sie le Sian S101 OP OGIO ORL O16 | 7RAS8. 49 | Moderates - == - OF 2) | 
137-48] aes | aoe | WOM OROnt || = 26 ae eee obo ean seve [e222] | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Ij OLE PROG, TON ae eae | O26 | Sie Omen tees Dik 5 OnGe2r.0 OR2 00m 2 2) 4 a5:36% 0) || LOWS arn lO.43)) 5 | ae 
Tippah [eS 6i/ee2 03:5 |e 0S 18550) On6>2 210 (Omeiol 0 2as (45167, Ole Moderaize Si }0.43| | 
IBG=60i es 0- 555 t4 0155) |0L 06-052 VOM =O, MA S265 0) Ilighkelgies oss ss 55 |0.24| | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
TOCSee DDS == | 0-3 | BarK0)) jal. Siero al vy | One 210 KOMZOE0R2 2:42 Sei6n 55 || LOW eee eh (On. 42 S | Ser, 
Tippah ess Olle 0-35. 40-2050) 0.6-=2..0 [Ont 0220451620) Moderate =~ —- - Ora 3) | 
P20 -GONMNSO-55 (2 .40-1.55} 0.06-0.21| *)0.6H0.18/4-52610 -|Highos 2 2: 10.24 | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Wiaeepercien es Stns [20-65] sees | pos | ra | = gue a ot BeOS St ee Fe po nal 
Urban land | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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("Flooding" and 


CCXtE 


"water table" 
The symbol < means less than; 


and terms such as 


TABLE 17. 


"rare F " 
> means more than. 


--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


not a concern or that data were not estimated) 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Kp Bo eeeS yn WEDS, 
Ga) 9) eo 


Ibs}, iinbinslo soo oeSe 
Luverne 


LV*: 
Luverne---------- 


Siig elie Sosa ase 


Mantachie 





|Very brief|Jan-Mar|1.0-2. 


| | Flooding 
|Hydro- | | | 
| logic| Frequency | Duration | 
|group | | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
> ie |Occasional | 
| | | to brief. | 
| | | | 
35) |Frequent----|Brief to | 
| | | long. | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 13) Frequent----|Brief to | 
| [Ptongs | 
| | 
ee Frequent----|Very brief | 
| PEON lraaile fe 
| | 
iL Occasional |Very brief | 
| REO. bret sy 
| | 
| 7G Occasional |Very brief | 
| [Pp Govbaiets| 
| | 
| Ve None-------- | --- | 
| | | 
| | | 
he None-------- | --- | 
| | | 
| | | 
ee?) Occasional 
| | to brief. | 
| | | 
[pec Occasional |Very brief | 
| [EO bice£ | 
| | 
|Brief to | 
| | long. 


| 23) None- == ---= - 
| 

| 

; -& Occasional 

| 

| 

| 39 Occasional 

| 

| 

\eG None-------- 
| 

| 

| 

| ©& INGIN@=> 9 Se oG5¢ 
| 

) 73) None i 
| 

[pac Occasional 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| B/D |Frequent---- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| | 
|Very brief | 
|) to bres | 


| | 
|Very brief | 
| 4s) Jonauitene ., || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Months | 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 
Dec-May|0 

| 

| 


Dec-May|0. 


Dec-Apr|1. 


Dec-Apr|1. 


Dec-Apr|1. 


ne 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Np mer, 


Depth 


EG 


Soil Survey 


" "apparent," and "perched" are explained in the 


Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is 


High water table 
| | 

| Kind |Months 
| | 
| 


Very brief|Jan-Apr|1.0-1. 


| 
5|Apparent|Jan-Apr 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


.5-1.0|Apparent |Dec-Apr 
| 
| 
| 

5-1 Apparent |Dec-Apr 
| 

0-3 Apparent |Dec-Apr 
| 

5-2 Apparent |Feb-Mar 
| 
| 

0e2 Apparent |Jan-Mar 
| 
| 

0-2.0|Perched |Dec-Apr 
| 
| 

+1-1.5|Perched |Dec-May 
| 


Apparent |Jan-Mar 
| 
| 


|Very brief |Jan-Mar|1.0-1.5|Apparent|Dec-Mar 


| to brief. | 
| | 


| 
| 
0} 
| 
| 
0} 
| 
| 
0} 
| 
| 
5 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0} 
| 
| A 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
[A 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


Dec-Apr|1.0-3.0|Apparent|Dec-Apr 
| | 
| 
Nov-Jun| 0-1.0|Apparent|Nov-Jun 
| | 
| | 
| | 
=aeP= 2 523} Perched |Jan-Mar 
| | 
| | 
Jan-Apr|1.5-2.5|Apparent|Jan-Apr 
| | 
| | 
Jan-Mar|1.0-2.0|Apparent |Jan-Mar 
| | 
| | 
So | >6.0 --- | --- 
| | 
| | 
| | 
--- | S600 --- | --- 
| 
cag | 26.20 “=> ( [ =e 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bedrock 


Depth | Hard- 


“itral 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Risk of corrosion 

| | 

|Uncoated |Concrete 
| ness | steel | 

| | 

| | 

[High=———— |High 

| | 

| | 

| High- ---- |Moderate. 

| | 

| | 

| | 

|High----- |Moderate. 

| | 

| | 

|Moderate |High. 

| | 

| | 

|High- ---- | Low 

| | 

| | 

| High----- |Moderate. 

| | 

| | 

|Moderate |High. 

| | 

| | 

|High----- | High 

| | 

| | 

|High----- | High 

| | 

| | 

|Moderate |High. 

| | 

| 

| High----- |High 

| | 

| 

| | 

| High- ---- |High 

| | 

| | 

|Moderate |High. 

| | 

| | 

|High----- | Low 

| | 

| | 

|High----- | High 

| | 

| 

| | 

|High----- |High 

| | 

| Low- ----- |Moderate 

| | 

|High----- | High 

| 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES- -Continued 


| | Flooding | High water table | Bedrock | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and |Hydro- | | | | | | | | | | 

map symbol | logic| Frequency | Duration |Months | Depth | Kind |Months |Depth|Hard- |Uncoated |Concrete 
|group | | | | | | | | ness | steel | 
| | | | jeaas | | (Pi | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 

Wise Se ose os Soa | Soo  |ikleiieeae es ese | oe | -:- [P= 270R Peo |) -- Pe zeik(o)- 3p Pete 7 Bes | iss 

Urban land | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Prentiss County, Mississippi 


--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


TABLE 18. 


(Dashes indicate that no determination was made) 
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table. 
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See footnotes at 
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Soil name, 


horizon, 


and 


depth in inches 


Smithdale 


1, 


(S87MS-059-3) 


1 This is the typical pedon for the series in the survey 


Morphology" 


southeast on a county road, 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


3 

14 
26 
36 
48 
60 


TABLE 18.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS--Continued 


Particle-size 


| | 
| 
| distribution | 
| Stewayel || Sshilke || Cileny || 
(2= | (0.05- | (<0.002| 
| @O505 |OnW002 |, mm) | 
| mm) | mm) | | 
oe eoe3 92 Xela as | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
(65.9 129.6 | 455.5} 
(7225 23 241 ease] 
| G#eS || S24 | AB.e | 
(75 SB DOR) 62247 ae 
(P77 ese 2.48 3209400) 
| 7622s 3.20 F046 aa 
| | | | 


ooo Fo 


Extractable bases 


46 | 
30 | 
08 | 
.25| 
.20| 
.15| 
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Milliequivalents/100 grams 


PRRPPOO 


| 
| 
| 
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Mg 


SS SyO1o 
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for the description and location of sites sampled. 
About 2.5 miles west of Marietta on State Highway 366, 


About 2.5 miles east of Baldwin in a wooded area; 
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0.5 mile southwest on a county road, 
8. 


NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 


200 feet west in a wooded area; NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 
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section "Soil Series and Their 


1 mile 


Prentiss County, Mississippi 


TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


(Tests by the Mississippi State Highway Department Testing Division, Jackson, Mississippi. Dashes 
indicate that data were not available. LL means liquid limit; PI, plasticity index; MD, 
maximum dry density; OM, optimum moisture; and NP, nonplastic) 
































| | | | 
| | Grain-size distribution | | Moisture 
Soil name, |Classification | density 
report number, | | Percentage | Percentage | | 
horizon, and | passing sieve- | smaller than-- | LL PI | 
depth in inches | | | | | | MD | OM 
| AASHTO |Uni- NOs || Won | We. |. O74) 05 |.04 ||. 005] .002 | 
| fied 1 || AO) 60 | mm | mm | mm mm | mm | 
| | | | | | | Pot | Lb/ Pet 
| | | | | | | Cu ie 
| i | | | | | | 
DUkaAcmci em OAM sats | | | | | | | | 
(S86MS-059-05) | | | | | | | | | | 
Ap ------ O we A WeMe(S)  ] an Woe | Sie oe | YO | We || 56 25 I 19 | 2B | 6 | L07.0]| He, 0 
Btl ----- DeOcL OM A-6- (12) elcid OleOle ioel 92 Sire Soule 29 eos och. lei 2ei 208) Sik 16. 6 
Bt2 ----- Memo lO AT (22 eieeCls \AO0e | i9e. tele 94. le OTs a Clue oo, mot WAG (21 e105, 6) pie. 2 
Btx ----- Domenie (h-6- (13 )o) aw Cie, [100ml 98a le 96ln 905 | ealeoOede stale 26 Yo sS. lee oel a 10d. Slee s 
Pete 26ers? 1A T= (29) ames 12 O0nle 994 9a) SSmlaS3s le OOmle St. in t6) 1,63. )037,)) 102.0) 72254 
pee eeeeeGo1to 60. (Aq 7 -W67imleuCis (200m) 1000(099 1695o| 88. i076.) 760 jn5¢ (190, {60 oe) SES 
| | | | | | | | 
Luverne fine sandy | | | | | | | | 
loam | | | | | | | | 
(S86MS-059-05) | | | | | | | 
[Ney Soe Se a) 4e@; A |A-4- (0) | Sue | LOO) | Vey || Sys 38 20 Saal me, 5 ilece | ie SH 5 20.8 
Bee ato 0 fAq7-(21) { CH (100. [100 |) 99 | 62. 52, | 48 | 44 | 49°] 64 [35 |) 100 Ole 2 
BED 223-20 E@ 38 [AeW= (ae) | ie jlo | Ye | Be 61 50 Abs |) Hib) 38 || G4 || S32 104..3|| 20.9 
Sees eo AS TASTE (ily CE TOO (9S “(roa (STP ae fer [se Saf s0" 22a toer 71973 
BC ----- Bowe oreo |A-7- (10) | CL (100 }100 |°99° | 56 | 43)]°42° [| 36 | 34 | 50) (924) |) 107-2 ieis.2 
| | | | | | | | 























1 his is the typical pedon for the series in the survey area. See the section "Soil Series 
and Their Morphology" for the description and location of sites sampled. 
About 2.5 miles west of Marietta on State Highway 366, 0.5 mile southwest on a county road, 
1 mile southeast on a county road, 200 feet west in a wooded area; NGL /AEL V/A SEE, 1S, W. Wy Re Wo 
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TABLE 20.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


Arkabutla----------------- | Fine-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 

Belo os 2 aa oa sooS Sosa ae Soe | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Catalpa-=---<------<+----\--=-= | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
Chenneby----------------->- | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Dulac--------+++ +++ ee eee ee | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Oxyaquic Fragiudalfs 

(GUMAEeIN = Oo SSE see SR ese Sas | Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Houlkasac-'=— = - -- o 2 = -- eee | Fine, montmorillonitic, acid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
UNS oS SS SSIS Sh SoS ses Suar | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Aquic Udifluvents 
Kinston------------------- | Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Verto) a fo PRS Ca IS SR Ce | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs 
Ronis key td @ eee egal ate eet tala ne | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
iWf=\ayeYong iS tts SOO ae a Foe tcl | Fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
IOhiqena giao So DO OS GS ai Se | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Manta chvieric etic ein ir | Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Marwvettaieite tec ts = | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluvaquentic Eutrochrepts 
Myatt = >> - = — == - = — | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Endoaquults 

Oke ella aii erie | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Ultic Hapludalfs 
iRhateneuclKeQs > ae eas SS 251s | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
Quitman--------------- | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 

RO Meo ile HS ss aS | Fine-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Ruston=--=]--°-7-=----= | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

Sanya ater ee | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 

Smile Veeiljoo sah Sasso | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Sumter---=----- 55-5 2-2-2 - | Fine-silty, carbonatic, thermic Rendollic Eutrochrepts 
ISO shoo HS Seer a SS SSeS | Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aquic Paleudalfs 


Urban land. | 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


Soil map symbols and map unit names are alphabetical. Map symbols are letters or a combination of letters and numbers. 
first letter, always a capital, and second letter, a small letter, are the initial letters of the kind of soil except in order three ma 
Order three map units, in addition to having all capital letter symbols, are further indicated by the footnote 1/. Acapital letter that 
follows a small letter indicates the class of slope. Symbols that consist of a large and small letter only are nearly level soils or 
miscellaneous areas. A number of 2 following the slope letter indicates the soil is moderately eroded; a number of 3 following the 
slope letter indicates that the soil is severely eroded. 


The 


SYMBOL NAME 
Ar Arkabutla silt loam, occasionally flooded 
Bb Bibb sandy loam, frequently flooded 
Bl Bibb and luka sandy loams, frequently flooded 1/ 
Ca Catalpa silty clay, occasionally flooded 
Ch Chenneby silt loam, occasionally flooded 


DuB2 Dulac silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 


Gu Guyton silt loam 

Ho Houlka clay loam, occasionally flooded 

lu luka fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 
Kn Kinston loam, frequently flooded 


KpB2 Kipling silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

KrC3 Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
KrD3 Kipling silty clay loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
KrF3 Kipling silty clay loam, 12 to 40 percent slopes severely eroded 
Kv Kirkville fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 


Ee Leeper silty clay, occasionally flooded 
LuC3 Luverne fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LuD3 Luverne fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


LV Luverne and Smithdale sandy loams, 5 to 45 percent slopes 1/ 

Ma Mantachie fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 

Mr Marietta fine sandy loam, occasionally flooded 

My Myatt silt loam, frequently flooded 

OkD3 Okeelala fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

OLS Okeelala, Luverne, and Smithdale soils, 5 to 45 percent slopes 1/ 

ORL Okeelala, Ruston, and Luverne fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 1/ 
Pa Pits-Udorthents complex 

PdA Providence silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


PdB2 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
PdC3 Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
PdD3 Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


QuA Quitman fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Ro Rosebloom silt loam, frequently flooded 
RuB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
RuC3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


SaA Savannah fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

SaB2 Savannah fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

SaC3 Savannah fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 

SaD3 Savannah fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

SmD3 = Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

SNR Smithdale, Luverne, and Ruston fine sandy loams, 2 to 45 percent slopes 1/ 
SuD3 Sumter silty clay, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

SuF3 Sumter silty clay, 12 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded 


TpC2 Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
TpC3 Tippah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
TpD3 Tippah silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Ud Urban land 
1/_ The composition of these units is more variable than that of the others in the survey 


area, but has been controlled well enough to be interpreted for the expected use of 
the soils. 


p units. 


PRENTISS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state, or province 
County or parish 


Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, state 
forest or park, and large airport) 


Land grant 


Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline and neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY 
(label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 


cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 
1 890 000 FEET 


LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown if scale permits) 


Other roads 


Trail 


ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 


Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE (normally not shown) 
FENCE (normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or Small 

(Named where applicable) 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


a ay Farmstead, house (omit in urban area) | | 
(occupied) 
- Church 
re School é 
= oe Indian mound (label) D\ Mound 
SS Located object (label) o) Tower 
Tank (label) e os 
= = eee Wells, oil or gas 4 ) 
| ee fame 
Windmill A 
FLOOD LINE 
“SPO 
Kitchen midden ial 
—E———— 
I=, 2k 
ja i WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line — 
Perennial, single line ae Pees 
sa Intermittent oT ea 
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